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laSTRACT . 

Tijis is the first in ,a series of foui: reports 
describing a st ud y of ' 1 ,6 1 4 junior high school sathesatics and 
English students an^J 69 of their teachers that uas undertaken to 
discovepf the effects of different teaching behavicrs. on cognitive and 
affective student outcci€s. A^iter describing the liiethodology in sone 
detail, the dcqooient presents findings fro» high-inference reasures 
^or cognitive Cutcoses and ircludes extensive tables of data. This is 
fcllcved by a discussion of findings froi low- Anf erence Measures for 
cognitive outcoies that also includes tables ci data and descriptions 
of student and teacher behaviors. A discussion cf relations of high- 
and Ion -inference measures with student behaviors follows. The report 
inclndes a digtussicj cf soae of the iaplications of the study, a 
sufiary cf the methods and procedures used fcr data collection and 
reductict, and the more important patterns of the results, (TJ) 
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This report presents ths procsss-outcO«e relationships found in the 
dsts fron tHs Texas Junior High School Study, conducted by thr Correlstrs 
of Effective Teachiag Prograai at the University of Texas Research and 
DevelopMnl Center for Teacher Education. Both lo%^- and high-inference 
measures of classroom processes and cognitive and affective indices of 
outcone will be discussed for two subject areas and for classrooms with 
varying Idvels of entering abiltcy. Results describe patterns of teach- 
ing behaviors which relate to either type of outcome In differ nt contexts, 
and may therefore suggest what composes ''effective teaching** at the Junior 
high school l*^vel. Although there has been some research un this topic 
at the elementary level, there has been no work done on teaching in the 
secondary schools t)\at h<is included the large data base, variety of mea-- 

sures, and specif icatio^^ of contextual influences included in this study. 

If 

These data were analyzed at the cla£? level and focus only on process- 
outcome relationships. Other data vLll be presented In future reports, 
such as nalyses done at the studenf iev.^: and exami latlons of presage* 
outcome, piesage-process , and procesr* pro( ^s6 r^laLion9hips . "rev^ous 
reports from this study have discussed the stibility of and the contex- 
tuifr influences upon proce«^s measures (Evert ion, Anderson, Edgar, Mlnter, 
and Brophy, Mote 1). a 

Background . The Junior High School Study was conceived as a repli- 
cation and extension of an earlier study of teaching effectiveness con- 
ductel at the second and third grade levels (Brcphy and Evertson, 1976). 
The earlier study suggested several effective strategies for teaching 
elementary students, but It did not suppott several va.labl^ popular 
among educational researchers, such as indirect teaching, extensive use 
of class discussion, ^nd pupil talk. One question arising frcnn these 



results wmm that, svsn thoagh such strACsgli^s w#r# oot related to achieve- 
Mint In /he early grades, would the) becoM Mre l»portant at the later 
grades %rhen aost "tool** skills are Metered and students are learning to 
apply theeit Another question vas, to what extent do contextual InfUisnces 
such as subject setter or the aMlltles of the student^ affect euch rela- 
tionships? Therefore, the Junior High School Study was designed as an 
effort at replication of the earlier procesa*outca«e study but at dif- 
ferent grade levels, ^d also as a more extensive exanlnntion of teach- 
ing behaviors that were related to both cognitive and affective student 
outcomes. 

The design waa improved from that of the enrlier study in several 
wayi. including the following. 1) da:a were collected during the same 
school year in parallel sections of seventh- and eighth-grade mathematics 
or English classes taught by the same teachers in the same public schools; 
2) 136 classrooms were visited alternately by two observers, each averaging 
20 hours of observation per classroom; 3i data were collected on a Urgt 
number of individual stpdent^, enabling investigations of student ct Tccts 
as well as teacher effects; and 4) he low- inference observat ion.i I coding 
system was modified especially for use in secondary classrooms In order 
to capture appropriate contextual differences. 

Methodo' ogy 

Seli*ction of subjects and design of instrunn»nts reflected th»- por- 
tent research questions of the study. In all, 136 classes in nine schools 
were observed. They were chosen so that: 

1. Two different but important set ool subject areas were included — 
math and English — making it possible to investigate differences in cffec- 
tive teaching atrategies in different settings. 

2, The nine Junior high schools represented a wide range of 



. socia-^concaic status (SES) and acai^vrmrnt UvrU, ^^king it poanlblr to 
•3Ui«in« diff^rirncira in ptftnivp trarhlnn iitrat«fgir« for low vn. high 
ability clmmn^n. 

3. Each participating trarhrr win obaerved in two nrparatr nrctionfi 
of hia or h«r aubj#ct matter (math or Rngliah). allowing nyntraatic atten- 
tion to thr (;u««tion of tracher utability in procran brhn^iorn arruna 
claaaroo« arttings. well nn to the central queation of teaching rffec- 
tivenean aa it waa affected by grado, aubject matter, Mtudent Hex. and 
other context d i f f er<fnce?i . 
SubXgc t a 

Dcacription of teacher n in t he sample. Sixty-eight teacher?! (39 En^- 
liah and 29 math) were ob?ierved in nine of the eleven Junior high schools 
in r. large urban school district. (Two other junior high schools weie not 
included H< cause they were using an exclusively self-paced ouithematlcs pro- 
gram that allowed fur very little public teacher-student interaction.) 
Becaune two sections were observed; for each teacher, there were 136 jlass- 
rooma in all. Twu observers Alternated visits to these classes, throughout 
the school year 1974-197S. (The nctual ran>j;e was from 16 to 21 observa- 
tions.) T!ie .olloving shows th*- dlHtrlbutiun of observed nwith and English 
classes by grade levels: 

T.ible 1 . I 

*'t st r Ibu t i on t)f Observed M-iith ,ind Fngllsh Classes bv ,(;rade l.evei 



Kn^iish J^>i„''»i 

7lh .Je H UU ^ 73 

8th Grade J 7 M 

Total '>8 78 \lh 

Jlote: Three teachers taught In both gr.ides for math and two teachers 

taught in both grades for English. 
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Th« following t«bl« ftHcMn th# distribution of t««(rh#r mmn mn4 fidinicUy 
DlMtr lhi tlon of Trurhi^r Sr« 4nil ^'t^nli Uv 

T««c hitr Sm 

MaU II (IHt^ S (I )t \U (2 Mi 

Tot4i :9 (100"!' (ItX)!) r>8 < ^^t 

Mex. AaiT, (--O 7 (is:) (UH) 



Attrapts wrrr Mde to avoid un^ |u«* altuattonn by excluding umiaual 
scheduling or split sections tliat act for part of thr t imr before lunch 
and the reisair>der of the tine after lunch,, 

Tea' .^ers selertrd for the *^tudy were those witb i»t least one previous 
year of ^irperience in their subject mAttor area. Student teachers, Mrst- 
year teachers, or teachers who f*hifted Int.i these sreas from name other 
subject natter are*t wrre not include^*. 

The resultltlg teacher sample was urusunlly complete. ;ind was reason- 
ably fra# of volunteer effects or other sAaple bias effects, since nearly 
all tha eligible faculty from each of the nine Junior high schocln parti- 
cipated. 

Description of atudents in the s ample. The nine junior high schools 
represented a wide range of socio-economic ^itatus and achlevifmc-r t Ic/c-ls. 



That i##r« tncludvd In % IocaI 4#ii#tri^i4C 1 cm rl«n^«liirh 
(>r(fvtilf»«1 for hu«tn§ of hi ck ttCudiPnc* only lu prfH|r«ilnanf I y 
*%rhlt# Junior High ichool*. Alfho^ith tt ^mm Co rollm 

^mtm on Imllvlcluiil «cudrnc«, ft ^mn 4ip,>4ir«nt iHaI ob«firv#rii ^omI^I 
not hm mhlm to Identify 4nd r^mmmbmr r^^m nM»^#r» for til idcrntM 
In mmch clmnm In %«fileh th<»y oKavrv^U irntm^ ob«rrvr<"« ••w 4« Mny utt 
500-600 fttu4«nt« rJic h w««k). Th<pr«for«, In tirdrr Co b« 4bl# to 
rrcord mt Immmt •<mm» Indtvldu^il »tu<J«ni a4iC4, n AubsMplr of 
"tArg#t iitud«nc«" wA« »rl^ctrd r4ndcmly, wlt!an ttcx. In r«rh cl«««. 
lb«9« CArgrt •tudiM»t« iS - i.bU; i#rrr •rlrcirrt 1 ra« tmmchern* rJ.lii 
before obnvrvArlonn wrr conducted In «ny claftKrouM. 

On« •xc^ptlon Co rAndcm nrlrrtlon «4id<» , hcn#cv«<r. In ii«>Irct- 

!ng target •tudrncii, «»ffort« wrr mmdm to tncludr « Urgr mmtple of 
• tudcnts who wrrr 4ttrndlng both m Mth «nd 4n i:r^Iliih rl4i«« Includ- 
ed In the titudy (S - 1^9). THmr nrlr^tlon procrdurm rr«ult#d In 
m nubgroup of •ludentu who wrrc taught bv two dlff •'rnt teacher* 
and are refer^<*d to an ''twerla* **Cudent»." Thrrrfrrr, ihr dralgn 
of the atudy made It posaiblr to rx^lnr not only ^t^Slllty ot 
^ndlvldual IrachfT'^ br^^avlum «^ roii* iirrtlon», buC ainc •cablltty 
of Individual fitudrnt brhavtor a<ro«i» tr^chrm ^nd fitib)rcc«, 4ii wrll 
AM cosrarTaona of approprlatr aiuderr And trarhrr 1 Kavlor In trnna 
ot learning galnn In dlfftrmt ^ubjrrt mjnirm. A chorough din- 
cuaaXon of theae atAblllcy flndlngn my tr fmind In i:yrrc<«.m rt 4l. 
(Note I) 

The dlatrlbwMon of nrx *tnd rthnl Ity of Htudrnta obnrrvrd In 
the atudy In prrarnced bt lt?v tor Uoth t,irgi*t .ind nont^irgrt '♦tudrntri 
tn eacn aubjecc arr^* 



Table 1.3 



Student Sex 



Math 



3A0 (10%) 
353 (^0%) 



English 



462 (13%) 
459 (13%) 



T^tal 



802 (23%) 
812 (23%) 



Nontarget 



Total 



No data 
Anglo 
Mex. Amer. . 
Black 

Total 



439 (12%) 
463 (13%) 



499 '(.14%) 
594 (14%) 



U595 (45%)' 2,014 (54%) 

Studen t Ethnicity 
(Target Students Only) 



Math 



7 ("^ 
502 (31%) 
119 (08/o) 
65 (04%) 



1 



En_gl Ish 
24 (01%) 
590 (37%) 
)99 (12%) 
108 (07%) 



693 (43%) 



938 (26%) 
1,057 (27%) 

3,609 (100%) 



Total 



31 (02%) 
1,092 (68%) 
318 \20%) 
173 (11%) 



921 (57%) 1.61'^ (100%) 



Inst rumenta 

A wide variey of instruments was used to collect data in this 
study. They can be broadly classified as either process measures, 
which described classroom occurrences, "t»4;; ^ o.uEcome measures, which 
described tide achievement and attitudes of the students at the end 
of the year. The results presented In this report are based on 
relationships between each of the process measures and each outcome. 



■ 

Examples of all Instruments used In the study and instructions to observ- 
ers are pjrovided in Appendices A, B, and C. A brief description of 
• each ins trumen t follows . 

Description of process measures. The process instruments can be 
classified as being lov-inf erepce or high-ir4f erence . The former was an 
observation system used to note the frequency of occurrence of several 
discrete behaviors, and the latter consisted of several kinds of rating 
scales. Some were completed during the year andt then averaged, and some 
were completed one time at the end of the year.^ 

Lov-inf erence process measures: The Classroom Observation Coding 
Sygtem. This was an adaptatiK>n of t^e coding system used in the Texas 
Teacher Effectiveness Study (Brophy & Evertson, Note 2; Brophy, Evertson, 
Bayam, Crawford, fr Edgdr, Note 3). The modified instrument was devel- 
oped to include a wide range of variables, including those used most 
frequently in previous educational research, as well as some unique to 
this study. The major adaptations and expansions were done to add vari- 
ables based on Kounin's (1970) research on classroom management techniques 
and to -break down teacher behavior more specifically according to context 
variables having to do. with the time and nature of classroom interaction 
during which a particular observation took place. ^ 

For example, while .using the coding system, observers recorded the 
amounts of time teachei^ spent in various acti ties, such as class dis- 
cussion, drill, lost time, t ransit ions , etc . They also noted the context 
area of the lessons for that day (e.g., division with whole numbers or 
fractions for math classes, or grammar, drama presentation^ , literature, 
etc. for English classes). Such information was useful for placing fre- 
quency data within the appropriate context. 

-7- I4 



Another addition to the coding system was provision for a d.itailed 
recording of student misbehaviOi s (e.g.» mild behavicrs, socializing, 
sassingy verbal or Physical aggression) and the manner in^hich the 
teacher handled the incident.. In addition, observer.- recorded the appro- 
priateness of the disciplinary intervention according ro categories sug* 
gested by Koun^ n (target error, timing error, overreact, ignore). This 
allowed examination of not only the type of student misbehavior, but also 
teacher reaction to it and its appropriateness. 

In all the system was more complex and 4etailed than previous sys- 
temiJ (Brophy & Evertson, Note 2) so as to allow recording of behaviors 
which were more likely to occur with older students. The system was *' 
expanded to include categories allowing more detailed coding of teacher- 
initiated versus student-initiated public response opportunities, private 
contacts initiated by students or teacher (work-related, procedural, or 
personal-social) and clas|room tithavior-related irci-lents. 

Observers were trained to a reliability criterion of 80% agreement 
on each major section of the system, computed according to the following 
formula: 

Codes agrlsed upon by Coders A & B 

% agreement • Coder A's codes (which Coder B missed) + Coder B's codes 
(which Coder A missed) + those cod^d' and agreed on by 
both, + those coded by both but diiiagr^ed on 

See Coulter (Note A) for a detailed explanation of training procedures 

After all observations were completed, the lowi-inf e^rence data were 

reduced. The coding system yielded 768 frequencies which were tallied 

over all observaf^ons made during the year for a single class. These 

/■ 

consisted of sums of single categories (e.g., th^e sum of correct answers^ , 
sums of two or more categories applicable to the same Interaction (e.g., 

-8- 



the sum of all correct answers receiving praise), and aggregates of single 
categories over many interactions (e.g., the sum of all answers given by 
the students). 

These frequencies were computed for each of the 136 observed classes, 
•and wer<e then used to create other scores which were more appropriate for 
analysis. 

These "f inal-f orr " variables were of two kinds: (1) rate variables, 
for which frequencies were divided by number of ,50-minute periods for which 
that class was observed, thus giving an index of the mean absolute rate at 
which certain behaviors occurred (e.g., "correct answers per observation"), 
and (2) proportion variables, which were computed by dividing raw f re- 
(fUencie^ of the variables in the coding system by the frequencies of the 
major categories, in order to see the relative occurrence of ^ behav- 
iors. For example, the proportion variable "process questions" was com- 
puted by dividing frequency of these questions by the total for all 
questioning categories; therefore, the proportions of the four question 
types (process, product, choice, and opinion) add to 1.00. 

Some of the proportion variables were composed of frequencies 
describing the simultaneous occurrence of two. discrete categories in the 
coding system. For example, the measure "student behaviors with manage- 
ment and no error" reflects the proportion of behavior contacts coded as 

management response (vs. nonverbal intervention, criticism, or threat) 

s 

and as containing no error (vs. a target err\)r, a timing error, or an 
overreaction) . Each behavioral contact that was solved with only manage- 
ment response, and solved in a way that involved no error, counted toward 
the total used in the numerator of the proportion. The sum of these 
behavioral contacts was divided by the total number of behavioral inter- 
ventions observed. 



Some of these propoitlon measures Involved more than one frequency 
.score in the numerator or denominator* For example, the proportion 
variable "don't knov or no response answers after which teacher gave 
the answer** included both the frequency of '*don*t know" and of *'no response* 
answers in the denominator. (These were combined intciLi>ne variable because 
both were low frequency variables compared to correct and Incorrect 
answers.) Thus, the variable was derived by summing the times that 
teacheis gave the answer to students when they either said that they did 
not know or made no response, arid dividing this total by the total num- 
ber of times that studentsin the class said that they did not know or » 
made no response. 

High-inference process measures: Rating scales done throughout the 
year. Two high-inference measures were completed during each observa--' 
tion, and then^used to calculate single scores representing averages 
over the year. The Classroom Observation Scales were 12 5-point scales 
that described certain global classroom or teacher characteristics, such 
as levei'of student attention, clarity of presentation* enthusiasm, and 
affect,. A complete description of the scales aod instru9tions for their 
use may be found in Emmer (Note 5) and in Appendix B. Emmer reported 
between-observer reliability estimates (intraclass correlations) ranging 
from .48 to -89 for scales recording adequate variation among teachers. 
All 12 scales In the present study ellciced such variation. The reliabil- 
ity of the high-inference ratings is also reflet;^^ in the very strung 
correlations between ratings of the same teachers in their two classes 
observed (Evertson.et al.. Note 1). 

After completing the Classroom Observation Scales^ observers also 
rated the presence or absence of certain types of teacher questioning 
during each observation: memory-fact related, higher cognitive level, 

-10- I? 



or personal-self questions* ^ 

After each ob»ervation of a class, observers completed Classroom 
Descriptions by reccjding any Impressions, comments, and anecdotes about 
whit occurted during the x^sfl hour. The form and focus of these class 
'^'•scriptions were left relatively unstructured, because investigators 
•^ere interested in capturing any esttra information that was not elicited 
by the behavioral coding system or the observation scales. -This method 
allowed observers to note qualitative and contextual elements of the 
classroom environment as well as the sequence and content of instruction. 
The descriptions proved invaluable for cross-checking the observation 
sheets durifig data processing, and they added an important dimension Co 
our data on classroom events. They were scored by using a system adapted 
partially from that used by Tikunoff, Berliner, and Rist (Note 6), supple- 
mented by other categories suggested by events that appeared in the 
descriptions. Each set of protocols, representing all the classroom 
descriptions written about a given class during the course of the y^ar, 
was scored on 31 5-point scales for such categories as reacting to stu- 
dents feelings, dividing time and attention equally among students, and 
perceiving learning rates of students and adjust^ing pace accordingly* 
Pairs of observers first scored all protocols independently and then 
resolved disagreements by discussion. Sometimes the resolution involved 
redefining th^ categories in more specific ways and rescoring the descrlp- 
tions. See Appendix A' for further information about these descriptions 
and their scoring. 

It Is important to note that although the Classroom Observation Scales 
and the Classroom Descriptions were completed after each observation, the 
data from these Instruments were reduced to single scores representing 
"average" behavior over the course of the year for each class. For the 



Classroom Observation Scales thi^ was done by averaging all the ratings 
accumulated over the^course of the ^year for each clasa* TI-^^ cpmbined set 
of Classroom Descriptions for ea^. class was rated onXy once, at the end 
of the year. . „ 

High-inference process measures: R£.tt^n& scales completed at the end 
of the year. There were four types of ratings done at the end of the 
yelir, two by the observers, one by teachers about their target students, 
and one by Che students about their teachers. The Observer Ratings of 
Teachers included 79 5-point scales of such attributes as personal-social 
interactive style, competency in subject area, and classroom organization 
and control. These are listed in Appendix A. Since eacn teacher was 
scored by more than one observer, ratings were correlated to get reli- 
abl Ity estimates. The ^e estimates are found in Table 2. Fifteen items 
were dropped for unreliability when £ £ .05. Thus the Observer Ratings 
of Teachers produced 64 usable variables. These items were factor ana- 
lyzed, producing five factor scores, which were included as the last five 
variables in this 69-variable subset. 

The 02?server Ratings of Studehts^ ''^T^e also completed at the end of 
the year; Observers completed 26 3-point rating scales on each target 
student. These Included characteristics such as work habits, llkability, 
cldssroom conduct, and physical development. Again, each target student 
was seen by at least two observers. One rating 'scale was dropped for 
unreliability, Ithough reliability estimates (correlations) for the 
remaining items were high (£ £ .01). See Appendix A for a list of afl 
scales* These Items were factor analyzed and reduced to four factors, 
which are included along with the individual items. Ratings of the stu* 
dents In each class were summed and averaged to obtain a score per item 
for each teacher and each class section. The ratings, therefore, represent 

If) 
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"average" characteristics of the target students in a class, though their 
validity when used in this Banner is doubr.fu^.. ^ 

Teacher Ratings of Students. At the end of ^he year each teacher 
provided ratings on S-point scales of each target student. These ratings 
were also sunned ind averaged tc yield a icore for each class. For fur- 
ther information, refer to Appendix A. 

Student Ratin&s of Teachers. These were collected primarily for use 
as an outcome m«*asure, and they will be discussed with the outcome mecP.c^H^ 
below. However, the Student Ratings of Teachers were also ysed ar pro<^^»:- 
tors when achievement was used ai the outcome measure. 

Sunpary of y ^^ pcess laeasures. Data will be presented in this ropor . 
orv eight measures which describe classroom processes: 

Lou inference measures : 

Rates computed from frequencies derived Trom coding 
system data 

2. Proportions computed from frequencies derived from 
^ ' ■ 

coding system data 

High inference measures: 

3. Classroom Observation Scales, including the present- 
absent ratings of question type (completed during 
every observation and averaged for the year) 

4. Classroom IX-acriptions (completed during every obser- 
vation, summarized, and scored for the year) 

5. Observer Ratings of Teachers (completed at the end 
of the year) 

6. Observer Ratings of Students (completed at the end 
of the year) 

7. Teacher Ratings of Students (complef.ed at the end of 
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the year) 

8. St udent Ratings of Teachers (completed at the end 

0 

of the year) 

Description of outcome measures. Ther6 are two outcome measures / 
'' ' ' 1 
administered to t^e students at the end of the year: achievement tests 

•In each subject area, and Student Ratings cf Teachers. In addition, 

the students* scores on the California Achievement Test taken in the 

spring of the preceding school year were used as covarlables In any 

analyses involving the outcome measures. This combination of cognitive 

^.nd attltudinal (or affective) measures was chosen In order to examine 

two Important ^ but different objectives that teachers might set for students 

In Junior high school. Using these data. It Is possible to examine any 

possible "trade-off" between cognitive learning and attitudes toward school 

> 

and teachers that might exist. 

Affective outcome measures: S t ud*»n ^ Ratings of Teachers. Ai. the end 
of the school year, students were apked to fill out nine 5-polnt rating 
scales about chelr teachers. These scales Included essentially two types 
of Items: those assessing general liking of the teacher ("I would go to 
this teacher If I had a problem*') and those assessing the degree to which 
the student felt he/she learned the subject matter ("I learned a lot from 
this teacher**). All» stu\ients , both target and nontarget, filled out these 
assignments. The nlna/^ltems were factor **analy 7ed , and one gener al £ ac t or 
emargfd which was named ''generalized llkablllty" or K^"ni?ral liking of the 
teacher. 

This general factor was used as an affective or attltudinal criterion • 
to which all other measures could be compared. Distributions of ratings 
for math and English classes are shown In the following figures. Scores 
were standardized (X - 30, ^SD - JLO) . 
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Figure 1, Diatrlbutlon of student ratings of teachers 
for English classes (both grades included, N • 78) 
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Figure 2* Distribution of situdent ratlngM of teachers 
for math classea (both gtadea included. N • S8) 
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Cognitive outcome aieasures: Achleveaent te»t» and AT ncorcft. Stu- 
dents* average scores. on the English and math subtcnts of the Calliornlj 

J 

Achlevraent Tests given in the ^^prlng pr^or to observation were usevi to 
estlaate entering ability. The scores for each class section were then 
averaged. Figures 3 and k show the distribution ot ^lass average scores 
of the CAT for each subject. 

To obtain an estimate of achievement at the end of the yp-r , Cvmcs 
were specially contracted fnr use In this iitudy to measure i^nowledge of 
English grawar, word usage, punctuation, and spelling, and tu measure , 
knovleJge of mathematical computation and reasonliig. 

These tests, which were administered during the fir^t weeks of May, 
were designed to be contet.i valid to the extent that the Items reflected 
the subject matter being taught In the observed classroors. Information 
on the subject matter covered was gathered from the content formats on 
observers' coding sheets. Also, observers were given copies of the tests, 
and they noted for each item whether or not its content was covered during 
the r observation periods. Cof^ies of the adopted texts were also consulted. 

tests were piloted In two math ^»nd two English classes In another 
schoo*l district, in order to Judge the amount of time required to complete 
the tests, to adjust the Item warding, and to clarify instructions. After 
the tests were revised and final copies were prepared, they were administer- 
ed to students in each of the 136 classrooms. Distributions of scores on 
the achlevMMnt tests by class M<rtion are shown In Figures 5 and 6. 

Prior to the administration of the tests, students were asked to fill 
out the student rating forms mentioned previously. These were collected, 
and then the achievement tests were distributed. Students were allowed 
approximately 4^ minutes to take their respective t(*sts. No student 
received a perfect score, and only a small percentage of students completed 
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Figure 3. Dlatrlbutlon of CAT class average acorea 
for uth claaaea (averag*? of the two aubteata, N • 58) 
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Fi§ur« 4. Dlfltrlbutlon of CAT class average iicorea 
for EngliAh claeaea (average of the t%#o i^ubteata, N - 78) 
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Cflstrlbut ion of class average math achievement test 
ores for seventh and eighth grades (N 58) 
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Figure 6. Distribution of class average English achievement test 
scores for seventh and eighth grades (N » 78) 
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their entire tests. While each student received a single total score, the 
Individual test items were alno scored* This information was preserved so 
that item analyses could be performed. Irems that did not discriminate 
were eliminated before students' aggregate scores were computed. A Rasch 
analysis of the tests Indicated a high internal consistency in each test 
and alfio confirmed that the appropriate items had been dropped. 

The math test contained 8S ltems», yielding a maximum poHslble score 
of 101 (X - 45, SD - 24, a - .97). U was taken by 1 , 326 students. The 
English test was administered to 1, 664 students. It yielded a maximum 
of 237 possible points (X - 156, SD - 35, m - .98). Because readings 
ability was a factor in obtaining a v^lld score on the English test, we 
assumed that scores below 55 would be more Indicative of poor reading 
ability than of knowledRe of the subject matter contained in the test. 
Therefore, English achievement tent scores of 55 points or less were 
dropped, in view of evidence suggesting that these scores largely reflected 
reading problems among students who did not have English as their first 
language. . 

No such cutoff point was used for the math test, because vt^ry little 
of it relied on reading ability. There were, however, two math classes 

.which were extreme outliers with regard to both achievement and CAT scores 
(see Figure 3). These classes were both taught by the same teacher; both 
had means on the CAT .ind achievement tests that were so high as to be out 
of the range of validity for those tests. Sinre the scores for this 
teacher were aUo extremely hi^h for r..^ay of the classroom prpcess meal^ures, 
these two outliers were found to he exerting; a disproportionate effect on 
the results for math rlasst^s when achievement was used as the criterion 
(VeLdman, Note 7). These classes were therefore omitted from the sample 

of math classes when achievement was used as the outcome measure. 
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D<cl«lon« rtgarding th# uac of thm outcoaie maaaurcs. The mean CAT 
and schievtMnt teat ucot^h were computed to use In enelyaes relating pro- 
cess meaautea to cognitive outconea. There were several important questions 
to answer regarding the choice of the achievement criterion and covariate. 
Large differences in general level of academic achievement exiated among 
the nine achoola observed in the study, and a certain amount of **t racking** 
waa evident within schools. Also, a significant numbe ' of students lacked 
either the CAT acore or the achievement teat score, and it seemed undesir- 
able to exclude these students .tirely from analyses. Before performing 
two seta of analyses with the two outcome measures, more information was 
needed about their r'elat ionship to one another. In addition, current 
controversy regarding the measurement of learning gains, especially the 
use of residualized gains and the need for appropriate levels of analysis, 
called for a careful examination of the outcome measures before pursuing 
the other process-outcome analysis. 

Partial correlations of several possible predictor variables with 
achievement test scores were computed to determine the independent con- 
tribution of each predictor to the overall variance* Stepwise multiple 
regressions analyses were performed with achievement test scores as the 
criterion, using the same predictor sets. Each set of analyses was done 
twice, once using only students with both CAT and achievement scores 
(restricted sample), and once using all available scores to fora class 
meana (full aample). 

The following predictofs were considered: 



1. 



Individual CAT score (used only in analyses with 



V 



2. 



restricted sample) 

2 

Individual CAT score squared (CAT ) (used only In 



analyses with restricted sample) 
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3. Clmnm m«an CAT 

4. School flMian CAT 

5. Grade (7 v«. R) 

6. Partod (firat ob««rv«d section of a given teacher 
vs. second observed sect Ion) 

The following concluslona were reached after pt^rfortnlng these 
analyses: 

1. The section p<»rlod observed was not a significant predictor. 
(This was not surprising.) Therefore, furth<»r analyses were not done 
separately by period. 

2. Grade level did not contribute significantly to the prediction 
of English achievement, and, although significant. It had only a weak 
relationship to math ichlevcment (£ ■ .06). Therefore, further analyses 
were nut done separately by Rradp level. 

3. Once the class mean CAT was entered as a variable to p' edict 
achievement. Inclusion of the school mean CAT did not significantly 
Improve prediction of residual achievement scores. 

4. Using the adjusted means based upon the full data set versus 
the data based upon only pupils having all scores made very little dlf- ^ 
•ference. In both English and mathematics, the multiple R*s based upon 
class means computed from pupils having both CAT and achievement scores 
differed by less than .01 from the multiple R's based upon means that 
Included some pupils with one of the scores missing. 

5. Since the Initial set of proe'ess-out come ai;alyses to be per- 
formed was to use the class as the unit of analysis, class mean achieve- 
ment was the most appropriate criterion to use, and c!.i6s mean CAT was 

the most appropriate predictor to use as an ability covarlate. Such a decl 
alon not only kept the outcome measures at the same level of ..^^gregat ion 




mm thm process M«Bur«s, but it also allowd umm of thm full sample of 
• tudanta* acorta to compuCa claaa avc^raga. 

6. Ralationahipa batwaan CAT and achiavaoiant in math irare high 
anough to allow confldanca that the achiavamant CAT waa an affective 
covariabla to adjuat for atudant antarlng ability^ but thara atlll wan 
room for meaningful prediction of achiavrmant from claaaroom or teacher 
bahavlora (291 of the variance vaa not accounted for by CAT). However, 
the Engllah achievement teat acorea vera more atrongly predicted by CAT. 
leaving only 14Z of the variance unaccounted for. (The proceaa-outcome 
reaulta reported in later aactlona are much aK>re eaally interpreted for 
math claaaea than Engllah» a finding that may be due in part to thla 

f actoc- ) 

7. Student Ratings of Teachers did Indeed seem to be a separate 
outcome^ tapping aomething that vas different from the achievement test 
and not predictable from the CAT score. 

Analytic Methodology 

Examination of various prediction models through multiple regression 
techniques led us to single out class mean CAT (adjusting achievement 
scores from a given classroom for the average CAT for that classroom) as 
the covariable to be used for testing additional regression models con- 
structed to determine which of many high- and low-inference measures of 
teacher behavior were related to gain In mathematics and English achieve- 
ment. The "class mean CAT" control allowed us to use all available scores 
and to control for school differenceSt tracking within schools, and grade 
levels. In och* r words, once "class mean CAT" was entered into the pre- 
diction equatl.)T Lheae latter variables did not add to the prediction of 
claaa mean achi<«veT?iinit . 

In addition, we wished to determine the degree and direction of 



proc«Bs-outcoM r«Utlon«hlpa, to det^naln* wh«th«r the rnUt lon»hl|^li 
%ftr« comparablr at different Uvclii of Initial ability, and finally to 
otftarmlna %rhathar tha ralat lonahlpa ware nonllnaar. For the purpoae of 
thaaa analyaaa, each claaa aeccion waa treated aeparately In the analyaea. 

To deteralne whether proceaa-outcome relatlonahlpa depended upon aubject 
matter, all analyaea were conducted aeparately for math (N • 38) and 
Engllah (N • 78). 

D.ita analyaea treated each claaa aa a dlatlnct unit rather than 
pooling the two claaaea for each teacher, becauae we are restricting 
Infercncea about teacher effecta to thoae specific to Individual claaaea. 
Thla waa considered necessary In view of marked differences between 
clasaca of the same teacher where a teacher might be effective with one 
group and not with another. Pooling the two classes for each teacher 
could maak theae possible differences. 

Tests of procesH-outuume relationships were conducted using two sets 
of linear regression equations for each of the potentially predictive 
teacher or classroom behavior variable^. One of the equations (listed 
below under ''Linear Relationships") included the degree of simple rela-^ 
clonshlp of the proress varl hle to gain and also the degree of the varU 
able's Interaction with Initial student ability. The second set of equa- 
tions (Hated below under ••Curvilinear Relat lonships^') identifies the 
extent and nature of M\y second-degree curvilinear (quadratic) relation- 
ships between the variables. These analyses are Included In the tables 
whenever there Is an lntcrpretablt» curvilinear effect. 
Linear Relationships 

The three regression e-iiatlon^ us*.! in this set are shown below. 
As Indicated, each produces a squared nulclple correlation coefficient, 
and selected comparisons of these R values yield F-ratios and associated 




probability valuM that tast %rhath«r particular varlablas laprova tha 
pradlctlon of claaf Man achlavaMnt. 

Po«t ^ch - Pra CAT CI (Ci) (CAT) Ej Rj ^ 

Post Ach • Pra CAT ^ CI 

Poit Ach - Pr# CAT R^ 

(R^ - R^) 

Ta«t 1: ^^l ^2^ 

Interaction F = df - 1, (N - A) 

Effact (I - rJ>/(N-4) 

Test 2: (R^ - R^) 

Main Effact F - df - I, (N - 3) 

(I - R2)/(N-3) 

In these equations "Post" Is the criterion achlevenent test given 
at the end of the school year, "Pre" is the CAT measure of Initial ability, 
"CB" Is the particular classroom behavior being assessed, and "B" represents 

errors ef prediction. Each equation Is solved for a set of weights that 

2 

minimize the E values, thus maximizing R , which Is an Index of the amount 
of criterion variance associated with the predictor variables In the 
equation. 

2 

The R associated with the first equation must equal or exceed that 
of the second, which must In turn equal or exceed that of the third, 
because each equation contains successively less infonnatlon (I.e., fewer 
variables). The product variable In the first equation represents the 
Interaction of Initial ability and teacher or classroom behavior, and the 
first F-test therefore assesses whether the relationship Is the same at 
all levels (^f Initial ability. The second model assumes the relationship 
. Is the' same at all ability levels, and then tests whether the relationship 
Is significantly different from zero. Because the class pretest mean 
appaars In all liquations. Initial differences between the achievement 
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Uv«U of thii cUs0«0 «r« 'Utat Im Irally control Ud. " For •XMpU. thu 
••c-ond cu»p«rt«on mmkm wh^th^r thr ptmcteiit in prfiairl4bU from tUp i*f«chrr 
b«havior bmypnd vhut U pr«dlct*bU trom the prt?t«iit. In other Unguagr. 
\m mrm asking whrth»r. holding initial ability conatant. i-laaara that w«^r# 
cxpoaad to different leveU of the trathrr or rlaaaroon behavior differ in 
their poNtteat achievment. 

In the event that the interaction in found to be atat iat leal ly nignif- 
leant (£ ; .03). expected vnluen for the poatteNt are calculated for par- 
ticular cowbinationa of pretext level and clanNroom behavior, in order to 
explicate the nature of t hr inttract ion. Four comblnationa are preaentt-d: 

Low Pre with low CB 
Low Pre with high CB 
MlKh Pre- with low CB 
HiKh Pre with high CB 
where "high" and " L>w" arc plus arid minus one standard deviat^ion from the 
mean of che variable com. mtnl. To facilitate compnrlHons across class- 
room behavior variables, these vahus are scaled as z scores (mean - 0, 
SD • I). In thi' example below, wf set- the the behavior is positively 
related to gain, but that its effe* t i« restricted to classes whose initial 
ability is low (low CAT). The achiovinnent of classes whose initial CAT 
scores are high do not appear to be influenced by the behavior. It is 
important to note that the regression line do not represent actual results 
for groups of classes, but predicted values for classes at two preselected 
levels of abllltv. 



MIkH 



Ach levement 




Th« A«€rorM} t«»t, i#hich forc^a th« tttplicU r«|rcaticHi lin«« tu hm 
p«r«n«l, mmy or My not b# «lfnifiC4int. in4«p#n<l«nt 0f any tnttfrnrttcln 

• ff«<-t. If both t«aC« ar* • Igpiif tcanc « •till can mmk^ a ganaral »fat#- 
mmnt about cha claaaroc« baKavior** #Cfarc, but vich a qua 1 1 f teat Inn ri»rog« 
niting ita intaractlon with initial ability. 

lO tha avrnt that only tf»a saconil ta«t i« « 1 gnl f icanl , wa tan dat«r- 

• ina tha diraction of tha affi»ct of tha « laanroom bahavior alaply bv ^nwrn-- 
ining tha aign of tha CB bata walght in tha sacond aquation. 
Curvilinaar Ralat ionahipa 

Tha praviouiii aat of OKxlrlii In saniiitiva only lo tha linaar aapact^ o( 
tha ralationship batwran classrooai bahavlor and gain. To datvmlna wh«chrr 
ragraasion linas that arr allovttd to curva vi^l fit tha actual «iata points 
batter, another aet of regreaaion models waa ewployed. 

Poat KcU • Prf CAT t CB * (t:AT) (CB) ♦ (CB)^ ♦ (CAT) ^CB)* ♦ 

Poat Ach - Pre CAT ♦ CB ♦ (CAT) (CB) ♦ E. 

(rJ - kI) / 2 

F - — df - 2. (N - ^) 

(1 - Rj) / (N - h) 

Ttie aacond of these equations Is. of course, the first of the previous 
aat. By adding the laat two tanas — squared CB scores and their products 
with the pretest — we peri^ the prediction lines not only to bend once, but 
to bend differently at different levels of the ability pretest. 

If tha F*test is algnif leant, we ccncludfe that allowing the regreimlon 
lines to bend does indeed afford a Tetter fit to the data, and thereforr 
that a curvilinear relationahip exists between the process aod outcdoe 
variables. To obtain a graphic reflection of such an effect, flve^pect^^d 
vslues are cosiputed for the low pretest level an.' five for the high pretc^nt 
level. Claasroott behavior v^ihie?* riirrespondlng the mean, the .intj -S 
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• IgflM v^i^n^ iHm ♦! AiiU "I MtsiM vhIma uri* vubttt t tui«»i| info %Um 

of t9n ^^mimfm c^w ^ M»#d lo produce « plot iiwrh mm tHp 0typ b«rU^' 




U»w , ^ 

^ Mir' 



( l«tt«r^K)i« h#h«vlor k** ^ a<>pr^»ftlrtA vttmct on ih# prrform«iicr of low Ability 
c and an ♦nhancinji #ff#ct t>n that of high ability rlaatt»«. but vh«n 

thr fl«««ro<Hi babavior raiativrly high or low, a^blrveMnt is not mfimct^d 
in #ichar >^igh or low cUntrft. Thrrr is aUo t augiirMtion hara, raflactad 
bv thr dv>ttr(i lif**". th«t for avrragc* ability clasiia«« t hr clmBmToom bahavior 
In a '•:'l«triJ « Hl4*vr»ant at 11 . 

t.at h preiV. t ^ w^ifi «{i«lyza^ In t^*- a^ianer nh^yvn in Figurr ^ for both 
iitc>drnt rating* *^ «ch irvtfiw'nt and f >r earh nubjet t OMittrr. For aa«r In 
r#portlng^ table* ^i^^ rcproducrd an thry roanf fro« thr ro«putar printout 

(Veldaan 4 I.inj*>'. Not** H). Hir ? i : ,w in^ ••>iir.-:» i pr.'srnt r^i t-y -ilU 
thr rradar in undarat^nd Ing the- J«t^ table*. 

T'^* *olIowlng intrrpret«t Ion i be aadr from thr rxanplr output. Thr 
taachrr** appvarlng to br prrparrtj fo- r laii« in « I gn I f I r an t 1 v rriated to 
• tudant attituiir an aaaetta ^d bv tht* f»tuiJrnt r.'it Ingf* if t.irir tr/irbrrii (SRT). 
Howvrr, thi« rff^<"^ diffrn* iirprndlnK upi^n whether ntudrntfi wrrr hfs;h or 
low In Initial jiblllty. m thl* < . the higher Uie fi liher'n ore on 
obaarvara* ratings of •'bring prepared for rlasn/* the Iriiii t-«r|ltt«tlve for 
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«ly4«fil«* #IIICu4#tt In nt l^m nv^vfAgiv •niottnn «hi)liC)f. T}%im 

tr^ml Is f0^mr^m4 tor iicail#fil»' «ccUM«i#ii In high #hlllcy « lutt^rii. h*^vmr . 
M#r«« tfm b#tl#r ihm C»«cH#r*« rating on pr»|;iar«t l(«n , 1H0 •i^r«i |H»«tftvr th•^ 
•Cy4#iCtt* aCClCy4#ii. 

liblUty My H4iv« 4 iUprvnwltig cirr^iC on wnd-^t -fmmt 4i(ht«vMi«nc (St4Ulniii, 
^Sl^ll; M9dUr. Huim 10). Thi« •ui4#fliilpn U pUwalhU for m twtmbmr of 
tnttcrvirc loaal mt\4 ortanltaC lonA i r^AitonM. Kandllng •Cud^nCie who h«vr dt!- 
r#r#nl Uarnlni »cyU«. ra(«». and (urrlculM r«qulrra#nc» could b«caw « 
iMnai«Mnc problr* to immchmtm Co C •xivnC ih/i Chry »u«c plM Individual 
t*Togrmmm of wwfk r»r thmmm ttCuJ^nCa. Ic winild »#fr« Inculllvcly corr«rC thai 
ivachlng •Cud<rnia o( tttttllar 4blliey Uvela la an iraaUr laak frcMi alnoaC 
any palm of virw. and thla aaauwpclon la ona baala on which "cracking** 
wIChin aihoola im ofcan ju«Clfl<»d. 6#caua« of chia ( auggaa I Inn ) , ^ 
ati»«pc«d CO Invaaclftacv ihia wlih Che Junior high achool daCa by entering 
claaa standard a^vlalliKi on tha CAT aa a pratllctor, uaing chaar aquaCtofva: 

ACH • CAT ♦ SD 

ACH • CAT 

wh#r«» ACH la anJ*of v<»ar avhleva»#nc In onr cf ihr <iub)rrt aalCar ar^aa, 
CAT la tha anCarIng iiaaa*«aan ablltcv. mnd in the «iCandard davialUn 
of CAT acoraa wlchln lha c1a^«. 

Tha hypochaal* thac variahlllcv ; <-ntrrlnA jiMlUv %muld br ralaCrd 
to a^ hlavawant waa Cr«trd by iofftp.irln;? M* v4lur» f ro« chr Cwi:> rquat|on<. 
Tha dlffaranca li valura for Ingllnh w.t« .00^} jinJ tor (uth It waa 
,0011; nallhar v^la# approa* hrd mC4Ct!itU4l « I 1 f I ^ ^r.rr . ria«iii wm^anm and 
aCandard davlaClona wt-rr Alan ft>un«{ t«> br r « «rn tt.i I Iv unc orrr I^t«*t3 
(MCh r • .W; Rngllah r • ,2^), 
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Results 

Presentation of the results of this study Is complicated by the 
sheer number of significant relationships. Far clarity, we will attempt 
to describe patterns that make interpretive sense and to emphasize not 
so much significant individual variables as the patterns that emerge from 
' clusters of variables with similar relationships to achievement. Some 
findings, while statistically significant, show very weak relationships. 
This is more often true for those process variables that interact with 
entering ability. Because of this, an arbitrary cutoff point has been 
established to determine when a relationship is strong enough to discusL^. 
This is a difference of .40 standard deviation units (or more) between^^ 
the criterion scores predicted from +1 vs. -1 sigma values of the class- 
room behavior variable in the equation. All data are presented in the 
tables, however^ and readers are free to establish their own criteria. 

Throughout the text, lists of variables ^aking up interpretable 
patterns will be included, along with their variable numbers, for easy , 
reference in the tri!>les. Chapters 2 and 3 will deal with thiose findings 
that were signif i( nnt ly related to the cognitive outcomes (end-of-year 
achievement). The data for Chapter 2 are taken from the high-inference 
ratirtgs and from the observer classroom descriptions. Chapter 3 will 
deal with low-inference behavioral data from the classroom observati^ 
system. Data tables using cognitive outcomes as criteria are in Volume II. 
Tn Chapter A we will discuss variables showing significant effects for 
a f f ec t ive outcomes (student ratings of teachers). These tables are found 
in Volume III. Within each chapter the data will be considered separately 
for the two subject matter areas: math, then English. 

For most variables, the linear relationships will be the ones, that 
fit the data t)est. However, curvilinear analyses have also been performed, 
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as previously noted. Those which are interpretable and add new informa- 
tion about ^he nature of the relationships between process measures and 
outcomes will be discussed and are found in the back sections of each 
volume. Many curvilinear analyses are omitted; because they are just 
minor elaborations on the linear ones, or are not readily interpretable. 
Others include hypothetical or extrapolated points that fall outside the 
range of actual scores. With these eliminated, many such curves are based 
on only two or three real data points, not enough to interpret meaningfully. 
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Chapter 2: Findings from High-inference Measures 
for Cognitive Outcomes ^ 

The process data discussed in this section are ''high inference/* In that 
they represent global impressions, rather than counts of discrete behaviors. 
Copies of the instruments used are in Appendix A. The six types of high 
inference measures were: 

1. The Classroom Observation Scales , Fifteen scales coiipleted during 
each observation yielded information about types of teacher questioning and 
interaction styles. These were averaged across the year to produce a score 
for each of the 136 classes. The scales were' based on behaviors or class- 
room processes which were commonly included in classroom observation systems. 
ResultG will be presented for each of the 13 separate scales, as well as 

for the four factor scores. 

2. Observers' Ratings of Teachers' Methods and Practices , At the end 
of the year, the classroom observers completed 79 scales on each of the 
teach^rs. These differ from the ':lassroom Observation Scales in that they 
represent summary or overall impressions given after several hours of obser- 
vation in each classroom. There were several separate ratings for each of 
three major areas of teaching behavior: classroom management, personal-social 
interactive style of the teacher, and methods of teaching academic content. 
Five factor scores were also created for each class on the basis of these 
ratings. 

J- Clasaroom Descriptions , A third source of high inference data 
about teachers in their classrooms was a set of written classroom desci ip- 
tions completed after each observation. The instructions to the observers 
were to describe important or salient aspects of each observation period. 



At the end of the year, the set of descriptions for each class was read 
by two persons who rated them oh 31 5-point scales. Therefore, each class 
had a score of 31 scales which represented the set of classroom descrip- 
tions. This data set differed from the rating scaLes described above in 
that these ratings were based on relatively unstructured descriptions of 
the most characteristic aspects of each classroom visit. 

^' Student Ratings ct Teachers , At the end of the year, the students 
were asked to rate their teachers on nine 5-point scales to determine the 
students' opinions of the teachers' competence and personal relationships 
with students. Factor scores were also created from these nine rating 
scaleSi The ratings and factor scores were averaged for all students in 
each class. For results using these student ratings as an affective out- 
come measure, see Chapter 4. In this chapter, the student ratings will 
be examined as predictors of teacher success in inducing student achieve- 
ment. 

5. Observer Ratings of students ^ In addition to measuring aspects 
of teacher behaviors and classroom processes, high inference data were 
obtained on individual students. These were averaged for each class in 
order to gain a picture of student behaviors and characteristics most 
evident in. that classroom. There 26 S^point, scales and four factor 
scores. 

6. Teacher Ratings of Students . The teachers were also asked to 
rate students in their classrooms on five 5-point scales. (These were 
only completed for the ^'target student" sample, which was randomly selected 
within sex.) The scores were averaged to obtain a mean score to represent 
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the teacher*8 perceptions of student characteristics in his or her c ? 

Therefore, the high inference data discussed in this paper repres^ 
several different approaches to measuring aspects of classroom life which 
may be viewed globally. The total number of variables involved is very 
large, and not all of the variables are equally reliable. Complete infor- 
mation on the relationship of each variable with student achievement gains 
can be found in Volume II, pages 1-48 (math) and '233-287 (English). Since 
the sheer mass of data makes it difficult to interpret, we have prepared 
summary tables, which are presented as Table 2.6 at the end of this chapter. 
In Table 2.6, the math and English data are grouped together, and variables ' 
from different data sets which are concerned with the sape topic (e.g., 
classroom management) are also grouped together. 

Additional information which may be helpful in interpreting the data 
is contained in Tables 2.1 - 2.3, which list variable numbers, variable 
names, factor loadings, and information on the distribution or reliability 
of ea :h variable. Appendix A also contains copies of each of the instru- 
ments used to collect the data. 

Each of the ratings and factor scores was included in regression analy- 
ses according to th^ procedures described in Chapter 1. The results in 
this chapter will be limited to the relationships between these variables 
and the student achievement measures. Relationships with math achievement 
will be discussed first, and then results for English classes will be given. 
Within each section, we will discuss the results from each set of variables. 
At the end of each section, we will summarize .the most important patterns 
of restilts for classes in that subject . 



ReXationships with Math Achievement 

Overall* the d»ta for nath claases indicated that the more effective 
teachers had well organized and highly structured classrooms in which a 
great deal of public interaction occurred. The high-inference data for 
math classes support the * low-inference data presented in the next chapter. 

Results will be presented first for each type of measure, and then 
sumamrized according to patterns of relationships across measures. Numbers 
in parentheses are variable numbers used in the tables in Volume II. 

1. Classroom Obsvrvation Scales , Results indicatc?d positive relation- 
ships with achievement for teacher presentation-of questions for discussion. 
This includiid all types of questions from lower order fact questions to "higher 
cognitive level" inquiry. 

T\\e Classroom Observation Scales produced 19 variables: 15 individual 

scale scores and four factor scores. Table 2.1 contains descriptive data 
on these 19 variable^. The tables in Volume II » pages 1-6, contain complete 
information on the relationship of each of these variables with math 
achievement. Significant results are described below. 

Teacher initiated problem solving (01002) represented the extent to 
which the teacher asked questions and provided response opportunities to 
the students. There was a positive relationship with achievement for both 
high and low level classes. The range of obtained scores for this variable 
indicated that most teachers were rated as 1^, 2 or 3^. Therefore, this 
result should not be interpreted to mean that high amounts of teacher 
initiated problem solving behavior was beneficial, but that within the actual 
range of behaviors observed, those tt^achers who filled some of their class' 
time in this way produced higher achievement than those who did it less 
often. 




Teacher presenta'^ ion of academic inf ormacion (01004) was positively 
related to achievement for high ability students, suggesting that direct 
teacher presentation of the lesson context may be a more efficient method 
for getting across subject matter for these students. 

Also, clarity of teacher presentation (01011) and teacher task orien- 
tation (01010) shoved positive noninteracti ve relationships with achieve- 
ment. The obtained ranges for these variables indicated that more effective 
teachers* were high on Soth of these variabJ*.^, maintaining a high degree of 
attention to the task at hand« and giving clear explanations of work to 
be done. 

The more effective teachers also tended to elicit more "higher cogni- 
tive level studen' behaviors" (01007). On this scale there was an overall 
positive relationship for both high and low ability classes. Again, the 
range of scores suggests that the moro effective teachers occasionally 
(not frequently) elicited this type of student behavior, as compared to the 
less effective teachers who almost never did it. 

The group of variables in this data net which were measures of types of 
questions all showecf positive nonint^'ract ive relationships with achievement. 
These were random, memor>^ or fact-related questions (01013); higher cognitive 
level questions, including synthesis and "why" questions (01014); and personal 
questions or questions with applications to students' lives (01015). The 
obtained ranges suggested that most teacher- did not ask tKese kinds of ques- 
tions, but there was an apparent facilitating effect for those who did. 

One affective measure, negative affect (01005) dhoweo negative relation- 
ships with achievement for high ability students, as might be predicted. 
The range of scores indicated that a negative or hostile tone seldom occurred 
to a large degree. No teacher waeTrated as having as many as two or three 



mildly negative behaviors per class period. 

All four factors obtained from reducing the classroom observation 
scales were significantly related to achleveoent: 

Factor 1: Attention, clarity and Instructional activity (01020) was 
positively related to achievement for both ability groups. This factor 
consisted of positive ratings on pupil attention, clarity of presentations, 
and task orientation plus negative ratings on pupil behavior, passive and 
negative affect. Three of these variables were significant when considered 
al3ne. Single ratings on the other variables in the factor did not yield 
significant results. 

Factor 2: Positive affect and enthusiasm (01021) also was positively 
related to achievement for high and low groups. Positive affect > teacher 
enthusiasm, questions with applications to students* personal lives, and 
teacher initiated problem solving were the individual ratings which made 
up this factor. All showed individual relationships to gain except' posi- 
tive affect. 

Factor 3: Teacher questioning and evaluation (01022). This factor 
loads heavily on items describing all cognitive levels of questions. 
Most of Che single ratings composing this factor were also significantly 
and positively related to achievement for both groups. 

Factor 4: Pupil interaction (01023) Cvs. teacher presentation) shows 
a negative relationship for high ability students. - These students showed 
greater achievement gains In classes which were rated by observers as 
having high levels of teacher presentation and low levels of pupil-to- 
pupil interaction. 
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2. Observers' Ratings of Teachers' Methods and Practices . The 79 
rating scales cospleted by observers at the end of the year produced 64 
usable individual scale varL'tbles and five factor scores. Table 2*2 contains 
data describing these 69 variables. The tables in Vol'jae II, pages 7-26, 
contain cooiplete information on the relationships of each of these variables 

with 0iath achieveisent* 

Classes with high achic/e^aent were characterized by having more effec- 
tive management, organization, and teacher control. Some personal charac- 
teristics of teachers were significant, such as enthusiasm and confidence. 
There were also significant relationships for several variables describing 
teachers' personal orientation to student needs* Ratings which described 
specific teaching techniques suggested that the more effective teachers 
had made more provisions for class discussion and minimized their use of 
individualized and self*;>aced work. 

Sc ales describing c ksssroom management / Ten separate scales and one 
factor score describing classroom management showed significant relation- 
ships with achievement. In all but two cases, these were not interactive, 
indicating equally , important relationships for both high and low aljility 
classes. The following variables related positively to achievement: 

02003, Effectiveness of teachers* management methods 

02008, Student obedience to teacher 

02014, Consistency of enforcement of ryles 

02021, Honitoring of class 

02022, Efficiency of transl-fion during the class period 
* 02065, Factor 1: Effective organization and control 
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These varlAbles showed negative reletionships with achievement: 
02010, Claasroott interruptions 
02013, Frequency of seat arrangement changes 
02018, Asount of disturbance teacher will accept 

Two other variables showed negative relationships for high ability 
students: teacher granting requests to go to the water fountain or restroom 
(02015) and length of time for the class to begin after the bell rings (02016) 

Two of the variables (seating changes and water fountain requests) 
showed a restricted range, indicating that almost all of the teachers in 
the saaple fell in the lower end of the possible range. This suggests 
that there were not very many instances of bathroom requests or seating 
changes', but that within the observed range, there was a negative relation- 
ship with achievement. All of the other variables showed observed ranges 
across the entire available scale. 

Not surprisingly, there w^s a strong positive relationship with achieve- 
ment for the factor "teacher organization and control " (02065)* This factor 
was composed of the single variables already given plus some others such 
as academic effectiveness of teacher and time spent in productive work. 

.A similar study done in second and third grades (Brophy £i Evert son, 
1976) suggested that classroom management was an extremely critical variable 
in determining teacher effects on class achievement. This pattern of results 
is also evident for junior high math classes. That is, the more effective 
teacher was the one who had established control over classroom processes and 
who maximised efficient' use of instructional time. The negative relation- 
ships for classroom interruptions and frequent requests granted for the bath- 
room or water may reflect a Idck of teacher control, which maloes it eafly for 
• 
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tlte students to provide their own distractions. The negative relationship 
for frequency of nesting changes may reflect teacher reactions to vanageaent 
problems. 

Scales deac rj^ing MILs onal characteristics of the teacher . Several"^ 
scales were Included to describe personal characteristics of the teacher and 
his/her persiJMl relationships vlth students. Some variables which described 
the teachers* orientation to affective concerns and personal relationships 
with the students showed no significant relationships to achievement These 
ii luded ratings of teacher affection (02023), solidarity with the group 
(02026). socialising (92032) and showinanship (02035). 

A group of observer rating variables which showed positive mai^effects 
were ; ^ 

02028. Teacher confidence level 

02029. Teacher enthusiasm 

02030. Student respect for the teacher 

02031. Effective dealing with student personal problems 
02034. Teacher credibility 

>*lso positively related to achievement were factors which included these 
and other variables desc^blng an orientation to students* personal and af- 
fective needs (02066). describing teacher competence and confidence (02069). 
Another Indication of overall competence and appeal was* the rating, 
"coder would choose this teacher if * seventh or eig th grader" (02064). There 
were positive relationships for both ability groups for this variable. 

rlese result^ indicate that the teacher who is most effective with both 
high and low ability students in Junior high math classes is one who comes 
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across to th. studMts as confident and on* who coMwids rMpecr . ntt. 
ch*r«ct«r .Ucs acs May to relate to thm findings for cUssrooa »rtnag«Mnt , 
In that tha taachar *#ho Is aost llkaly to hava'af factlv* aanatSMnt Is the 
ona vho can carry out th* teacher's role aa leader of the classrooa. attend 
to personal needs and probleaa. and cii—and student respect. 

Scales describing teaching ■ethods and practices . Several specific 
teaching techniques were also rated at the end of the year. Those which 
showed significant relationships with achlevwent showed similar (nonlnter- 
mctivm) r«l«tlon»hip« for both high and low ability classes. Th^sc scales 
incltided dvlcrlptlons of the format used to convey infomatlon, as well as 
more global perceptions of the way In which the teacher presented academic 
content . 

There were positive relet ioaships for both groups for teacher concern 
for academic achievement afTd grades (02056). as well as academic encourage- 
ment offered by the teacher (02036), 

There %#ere also positive relationships for the amount of teacher pre- 
paratlon (02050), teachers' academic'^ef fectivcness (02052), and the amount 
of class time spent in productive work (02054), 

These general descriptions indicate that the more effective teachers 
valued achievement. They were also ••proactive** in the sense that they pre- 
pared for class and encouraged students in class to excel academically. 

Several variables examined the extent to which teachers used lecturing, 
class discussion, and seatvork in ouith classes. There waa also a factor 
» score which described the extent to which seatwork was used rather than 
class discussion. The obtained ranges indicate that seatwork was used more 
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of cm than •lth«r lecturing or class discussion. 

There were no significsnL findings for the scales describing the fre* 
quency of lecturing (02057) but there was a negative overfill relarlonphip 
for assigning large aa<iunts of seat%rork (02058). Hovrver, there was a 
positive relationship for both ability groups for the scale Mssuring fre- 
quency of class discussions (02059). This is also supported for a rating 
for the tljse allotted for cUsis discussion (02048), although this was 
positive for high abiliry students only. The obtained ranges for each of 
these two variables indicate that class discussion was not used very auch 
of the tiae io nost aath classes, but that within that range, there wsb a 
positive relationship with ach ievpnirnt . Most classes had public discunsion 
lOZ of the tiae or lenn. Likewise, the factor score which described the 
relative use of seatwork and discussion yielded significant results. The 
higher the relative use of discussion, the greater the achievement. 

Related to public dincusnion variables, the teachers* recept ivenenn to 
student jlnput ^02037) also showed positive relationships with achievement. 
The teachers* I'ated frequency of use of the blackboard, for lecturing and 
discussion (02041) Hhowcd poHitive relaC ion»hipH with achievcnent for both 
high and low ability groupH. There were no significant relat ionshl^ps for 
the use of audio-visual equipment (02042). 

There were negative relat ionahips for both high and low groups for 
variables describing the variety and choice of assignments (02039) and the 
teachers' use of self-paced work (02040); Extensive use of such approa<5^he« 
was rare, and might have resulted in problems with oiaiiagement and monitoring 
which %^uld have an adverne effect on achievement. 
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^ <^i^"<^ Ommcriptionm. The 31 cat^forlM used to rate the cU^m- 
room dMcrlptloae are lUted m Table 2.3 at the end of the chapter, along 
with dUtrlbMtlon atatlatlca. Complete reaulta •hovlng the rriatlonahlp 
of each varUblc with Mth achievement are In Voluae II, pagea 41-48. Fifteen 
of the categories shoved significant rrlnt lonship* with achlevsMnt In math. 
All of these findings %#ere noolnteract Ive. so that relationships were slallar 
for high and low ability classes. The N's for analyses In this subset of 
data were reduced, slnca Information about all categoric* wns not Incluued 
In all sats of descriptions. The N Is given below fur each significant result. 

All class sections received an overall rvnluatlon by the raters, and 
this rating showed positive relatlur ^hlps with achievement 11032). which 
was not surprising. 

The alngle descriptive categorlefi which related to achievement can be 
claaterad into three groups which correspond to the categories of ratings 
juat dfl^sad: management related variables, variables describing the 
teachers* Interpersonal style, and the teachers' academic style or style 
of Interactions. 

Claaaroom management . T^pse classroom management variables which 
ahowad poaltlve relationships to achievement %#ere: 

11004» Consistency: when teacher makes a threat, it Is followed out 
(N - 35) . 

11029, Studenta respect the teacher (N - 33) 

i 

11030. Classroom management: teacher in in control of < laH« and 
maintains order 
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A negative relati< ihip with achievement was found for: 

llOJl, Tinie wanting: time is spent in activities such uh off-task 
talking, fooling around (N - 47) 

These variables support similar results for the Observer Ratings of Teachers. 
Personal Character I qtl i. Those adjfr'^lvp caiegories which werr 

positively related to «i:h I r vrr^^nt and which desrrlht'd thf teacher's Intti- 

pe r \\A ] style wr r e : 

IlOOl, A(reptl!)g: teacher reacts positively to students' feelings 
VN - 11) 

11005, Conviviality: warm, famlly-Iihe feeling in classroom, positive 
f»?e lings ;imoii^ class (N * 27) 

11006, Cooperation: s .:ents cooperate with others and teacher (N - 37) 
IlOlO, Equity: teacher divides time and attentior among all students 

(N - 26) 

1I0I3, Job satisfaction: tOHcher seems to enjoy teaching (N = 18) 
11020, Openness: teacher acknowledges students' fcelinys, both 

positive and negative (N =17) 
These variables suggest that math teachers who demonstrat*^ i warm accep- 
tance of their students and openness toward their fc» lings produced high 
achievement. However, similar variables usc^ in the Observer Ratings of 
Teachers did not show such findings. Tlils might be due to thp differences in 
the Instruments. The classroom descriptions included information on these 
variables only when it was most salient, and therefore, only included the 
extremes for the characteristics in quest l')n, as demonstrated by the lover 
N* However, in :ho Observer RatinKs of Teachers, all classes were rated 



'»n tht' sc.ilfs. atul thv \ rxtrrmi* i\\r.i wliirli wrrt* lU'Uutrd with I lu* CLiss- 
room Descriptions wt^ro prob<jblv not rnougli to dc^flnr .1 i r 1 a 1 1 onHh i [1 fi>r ihv 
*'nt I re samp 1 1* . 

following v<iric'ibleH arr di»si: r Ipt ivr of tc\'irHiTs* 
approach to ni'adomli s, ami rrlatt-Ll po.sitivt lv to arlilovoment ; ^ 

llOO'i, Kncoiii .tv; iii^', : t cai-hor t'nrourages scudtMit c^Mort, yjvvu support 
tor work (N = J^M 

1102], F'romot iHK so 1 f - suf f i c i one y : tracljer omoiiragefi stuciiMits to takt> 

rf:p.)ir. I b i 1 i L V for thoir own work (N =^ 26) 
Tht'sc two variabl.-. wt^re . latoJ i >.-.,i /.'ly to achievomcnt : 
IIOIJ, Ttarher fll. :;!| -ir- r- busy work <,N = 11) 
lK)i;, Teacher a^i ::^n f :iks to match individual abilities/ 

interesti^ ( J i ^ 

The tirst three re^; :> fiug^^est t h-U .ilassrooms in which students achieved 
the most were ones with much -mph is i noaningful task-oriented behavior, 
with the students hoin^. re ible for t.helr own work. The fourth result 

is perhaps; related tt^ others which shoLed negative relationships with achieve- 
mv;: : r higher levi'ls of individualization and self-pacing, Thest- may be 
exjlainrJ by the shorter tlmis each student is in direct contact with the 
Leacher in settings in which the racher is trying t individualize. When 
students have less ct^ntact with .le teacher, they do not achieve as much. 
The range of scor for this vari.iSle indicated that all levels of use ot 
individualization hr\t] been sampled, at least witliin the 3J classes wit!i valid 
data on this measure. 

4. Student Ratings at Toa.'I icrs . I'lu- iourtii h igii- i n f e r enct .ource (>i 
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data about trari. In tlu- hI.uMv ramr I rom thi» Mtudonls t hi'mwo 1 vi»m . DIs- 
trlhutlt)n statlHllcs tc^r t\\v ninv H('ah*s (mi which the studfrilH rafrd lh«-lf 
teachers and descriptions oi the t ivr factor srort s .»re contained In Table 2. A 
at the end of the chapter. Ci^mplete relat lonshlpH ot these variables with 
ach irvfinent are in Volume II, pages Four of the nine scales show«'<l 

signitic mt relationships witi achievement in math, and tour ot the t ivc^ 
factor scores were also significant. All of these relationships were tor the 
entire s.imple, S«>th hl>;h .ind 1 )W .i!>llltv students. 

Positive relationships with achievement wore found for those scale 
dt'sciiblng the teachers' competency and the students* learning of the contont. 
These variables uv.rv: 
^ 04001, Students think the teacher knows the subject well 

0 ^2, Students think the teacher is .ilways prepared and organized 
OAOOi , Students think . teacher enjoys teaching 
04007, Students feel they have learned a great deal In the class 
04009, Students would ask for this teacher next year 

For many of these relationships, although there was not a significant 
interaction, the low ahillLv classes had steeper slopes than the higher 
ability classes. 

Factor scores which showed significant positive relationships wit 
.It h ! t^vement were: 

U^OIO, (;eneralized liking cf teacher 

04011, Female students' vit^w of teacher compet *ncv 

04012, Male stvidents* v v of teaclier competency 
(high abllltv t)nly) 
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0A013, Frmnlf Htudentu view of tavorjiblo toacher-Htudent ri*l at lonishipH 
04014, Mai© atuiientn view of favorable teacher <:tudent- r elat ionahlpH 
For both aexes combln*?d, the »tudent ratingn dencriblng favorable 
teacher-student relat lonHh Ipn were not related to achievement. Therefore, 
In general, the atudent*^* view of thr teacher as «omeone who Ih interested 
In them or someone to whom they could go with a personal problem did not 
contribute to achievement. However, the factor ncorcH were positively 
related to achievement. 

3. Obaervor Ratings or Students . The ^3 scale*; on wht-!i observers 
rated target students and reliability coefficients for each are listed in 
Table 2.^. Table 2.5 also contains descriptions of the four factor scores. 
Relationships with achievement for all 29 variables are in Volume II, pages 
27-34. Fifteen out of 25 rating scales of student characteristics were 
sig ficantly related to math i*rhl evement . The signiticmit variables can be 
classified into groups of social characteristics, classroom behavior charac- 
ter istlcs» and academic achievement. 

Social character ls tj.t s. Many of the sigiiit leant results showed inter- 
active relationships, which usually showed a steeper slope for the low groups. 

One variable which was positively related for both high nnd low groups 
was'^itudent has good relationship with teacher'* (03017) . Even though the test 
for interaction was not significant tor this variable, the lower ability 
classes contributed much more to the r»»lat lonshlp than the higher ability 
classes . 



Two variables showi?d negative relationships with achii^vement fcV both 
* 

low and high groups: 
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03018» Student has chip on shoulder and engages in phynical or verbal 
abuse 

0302lt Student lacks cooperativenesst shows no desire to work with 
•others 

For esc.i of these two variables, lower ability classes were contributing most 
of the slope, and this was found within a fairly restricted range of scores 
toward the lower end of ^he scale. These findings suggest that few students 
evidence behaviors described by these scales, but that the more that are in 
a class* the lower the class mean achievement is likely to be, especially 
in lower ability classrooms. Even though these are ratings of student charac- 
teristics, they are not completely student determined, since students could 
be reacting to a teacher's style or control demonstrating such behaviors. 

There was an interactive relationship for the variable * student has 
good peer relationships" (03016) . Here, higher ability classes had a nega- 
tive slope, while lower ability classes had a positive slope* It might 
be that good peer relat lonship** means different things in highei* and lower 
ability classes* Perha s in higher ability classes, when gooc peer relation- 
ships are evident to an obsciver, they represent lack of teacher control. 
However, in lower ability classes, evidence of good peer relations might 
represent greater involvement with the subject matter, and a more general 
positive affect while in that classroom. 

Factor scores were created for this set of data. Although neveral 
individual ratings showed relationships for social characteristics, there 
were no significant relationships with achievement for the factor describing 
charisma (outgoingness, sociableness, happiness) with peers and teacher 
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(03028), or for th« factor dcnorlblnR ntudcntii with '.uu I -nor i.i 1 t fnUonc 1«'h" 
(03030). 

Claii gr oom bghaVlorH . Three hc«U»h wh'ch df«i r(be behflvioral chnrac- 
terlstlctt were slRnlf Icantly related to achievement. The Average rAt Ing 
for "student 1h obedient" (03002) nhowed a positive relfttJ umhlp with 
achievement. Most of the Hlo>e was contributed by '<iwer ability cl.f . 
although the Interaction van not ^ilgnlficant This Vi.-lable probably 
reilects the teacher's overall classro m rnanagemrnt alMlUl^^H, ' . 

LlkewlMe» the rating for '^.tudent has behavior problema arid disrupts 
class frequently'' (CJ002) shower. 1 nei>at..ve relat ionshi with achl 'ivement * 
Once again, niost ol this relationship was contributed ly the lower al'ilitv 
c lasses . 

Ther** was an Inieracilv* relot lon'.hipytor ar i, M e '*sti Jent 

continually talking to ne ighhor s ' U>3020) . There vas a slight positive 
relationship for ^Igh atill^y sttictnts hut the slope vis not very steep. 
There was a steeper, nrgatlve si. ic tor lowei- nbtlity sti-ientj , One apparent 
excepti( Is Che r.xslMve relationship, tor highs Mr 'studer c 1^ constantly 
attendee to b ' tea-her" (03005), This ating was a" inoex o. the degre- of 
lnteiactli)n that indtvido;l stud.-nt^^ had wic^* rhn teacher (X - J,^). Hjv,hs 
appeared to benefit most from grea:er amounts of interactions wIl.i :heir 
teacher*. As a set, these virlables suggest th:.t classroom managemmt which 
maintains o^der and ninlmizcs ulsrupcions for t.iv students ih t.pLimal for 
achievement. This appears to be i*speclally importanr for lower ability 
students, but highs ej^pecialiv benefit from increased teacher coiirart* 

Academj_(_ j^har^^ Five v.iri.ihles .loscribing academ. . rh.ir u ^ 
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trrlAtlc M of ntudtittM wrrr rrliitcd tt> ^ch lc*vrmrnt • and nonf wrrr Intorttrtlvr. 

Not tturpr InlnKly • thr vnrl^iblr "iitudent In highly mot IvntiHl And rAgrr** 

(01009) iihi>wcd ponltlvi* r<<lAt lon«hlpii with achlrvrtnt nt. AkhIh, moHt of 

thr r<>lAClc>nshlp ymm ctuit r 1 buted by lower ability clnHHr». 

Thrt-r ningli* it«*niN nlK>wrd rU*Ar ni-gnllvt? rrlat ionHhipH with Athlevement : 
OiOOA, Studrht h.in hud wt^rk Iwibltji, nhort nttontion wpiin, in unprepared 

1 1> rr«i">nd 
0K)14, Student lackn per«iHtence 

03019, Student in i r regpons ib le . do^jin't turn In work on time, comeB 
without supplier 

Not HurpriHinglN the factor score for low achievement motivation, low 
intereHt and poor wv»fk habits (03027) showed significant negative relation- 
ships with achie\<|^mont , and the slope wa^J especially steep for lower ability 
c lasses . 

'ince these scores were averaged for each class, and since many of them 
describe extremes of behavior which were not expressed by most students, 
the range of scores is limited, and is close to one end of the possible range. 
However, even within limited rangts, these relationships suggest that the more 

students In a class yho can he viewed in fairly positive terms, the higher 

/ 

that class achievement is likely to be. Given the pervasive findings for 
the importance of classroom management and teacher control, and given the 
findings within the Classroom Descriptions for the importance of teacher 
responsiveness to students. It Is likely that n ;^y of these so-called student 
variables are dependent on the way the teacher runs the classroom. That is, 
a student mav l^iavf t«^iid€»n( ies toward extroversion, uncoopera^ veness , or 
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ohc*ilU<nt*r , but t hi* tr/uhor will prt>twibly effort abnolulr .in mm^ <>! su* h 

hrhavtorH fihown by the HludcMUH. Hifl^iwi'i , iUv it\\Uiru<r ol »>rh.wli)rs 
And character iHClcM cannot be dUcountrd. and thear data innnot cimh Ivih I vc ly 
attributes certain proMonM to cltheT ti-nchcr or Htud*«nt?i. 

6. Teacher Ratings of SttJdt mtii, VUe last nource ot hinh- I nf rr t»ni r diita 
Ih the il.iHs avrr^iK** ^ r.uluK Ht*jlf., romplrtrd by t hr tiNuhi^rs tor 
abt)ut half of the studrntn in that class (tarK^t Mtudi»ntn). There were no 
slgnl f hant lat liHjsh IpH found between .uhlevement and te.i.her ratloKs. 

Sjjmmar^ 

T\w tootki effective teachers In math ^t'nera 11 y ,won positive evaltiations 
from both the observers and their students. They were considered to be 
confident and eiythus last ic ; thev wert» rated as more effective clasBroora 
managers; their students seemed to respect and obey them, and they .jpent 
more time on task. The students of the inore successful teachers generallv 
likeii them, saw them as competent, and said that they felt confortable with 
them. The students in their classes were rated as more cooperative, motlvaL:t?d, 
eager to learn, .ind were less likely to be rated as irresponsible or lazy. 
It Is harJly surprising that leathers and classes with'^these characteristics 
were more academically socci-ssful. I ht* asstu: lat ion between <n. h U*v*'mont 
gains and positive evahiatlt>ns tends t*^ .upport the validity of both dai i 
set s , 

The more ettectlve tearhers .ilsp aittereii t ri>m their less su( < .sst'i 1 
assi^clates in a numh*»r oi less predl< table w<ivs. lhi*v teoded to use 
more i^a^s .1 Ihi'uss Ion aiul less seatwtirk th«»n the less effective teachers, 



and th«y nmkrd mmnv cjurnt loiiw, both hlghrr imU lower Irvi-I . Vnv o! Indl- 
viJualicvd Irmtruct ion, wrlf-pncvd wnrk, nnd giving Mtudcntw cholrr^i In 
their /tN9lgnfli«ntfi wcri* all nr^at Ivol^ reUitt'd to acblevomfnt galnfi. Finally, 
the more nucceaatul trachers y wi*rr rated placing a hravy 

t^phartlH on a<adrmlc nwutiTw. and nn wi>ikliig hard to fruouragt- iUv mndcmic 
aut i ♦'••s thflr Htudi»nlH. 

Kf lat lonflhlf s with Engl ish Ach levi'm<*^nt 

1. Classroom Observation Scalos . There wcrt no nlgnlf leant n-latlon- 
ahips with English achievement lor any of the 13 scales or four factor scores 
It. this set of ratings. This Indlcites that the type*; of behaviors described 
by these scales (Icvtl of quest Ing nul the teachers' general style 

ot interactions) had little etteet on Er;>;llsh ac h 1 1- vtnunt as it was measured 
(knowledge of grammar, spelling, word usage). Tables presenting the relation- 
ships of the Classroom Observation Scales with English achievement can be 
foj'id In Volume II, pages 233-237 . | 

2. Observer Ratings of Te a chers . Five of the ^4 scales showed sig- 
nificant relationships with English achievement, b' t those do not fit 
toge^icr in a clear, cohesive pattern as they did for math classes. Since 
this small number of significant findings could he due to the effects of 
statistical chance a^one, they must be Interpreted with great caution. 

One of thesi* slgnlflcai." findings might be related to teacher manage- 
ment style. There was a positive relationship ♦or the variable "teacht-r 
uses explanations to solve bihavlor prt^hlems*' (02017) for both high and 
low groups. The <>btai. : ran^;. (jt s. ort- t >r this variable indicated that 



m<)»t of tUv tfiicliir M wrr«' ratvd an olthiT a 1 , .* t»r i on tM^ st,il«-, wtUi h 
mt^Ant thitt thry r^tn^rd from typic'^lly trtilnH Httuh*ntr« to *')urtt knot k It 
off* with attendant tl)ri»<it or irltlc lhm, up tf) a moderate unr of *xpl,^nrt- 
tionH an to why Ntudrnts Ntiouldn't wli.il it ^ v did. Ttim*tor«*, thr p« -a- 

I Ivt* rt* l*it lonnh i p doi'rt not ItuHcatr that Mm- mt>ri' rftrctlvr Lr.ii » «'rn usual I v 
%vv Huch oxt«MuJrd t'Kp 1 ana I 1 oti ^ , h\it otilv (haC thfv usfd i hrm s<im« ft f 

I I mc . 

Ttiffr viirlablfs wli 1 1 h drm rK^i'd t lu* l f.n Ju- r ' Itistrtn tl(>n.il '.ivU* .itul 
tcMhtHc^Uf wt-rc Hlxnitiianl. fli- flrni.ot tht-sr w,is t)\r "i»Mtlu-r*s .it t rn - 
tliUi to IfarnlMK dls.ibU'd ?itU(NM\tH />r slow IfartuTs" (OJOM) tt-r wtil»h data 
wtTf available tor only Sb tcavhfrs. Tht-n* was a slKnltl» int Intira^tion 
hero, but the h1o|u's tor tho two j<roups, «ilthouKb dlftt-rrnt t rotn on** .inothfr, 
wi-rt* not stfi'p t-nou^h to d«i Inc t If.ir ri* lat lonsh I ps wirMlri ra< h >;roup. 

Thr rated t requeiu y i)f h(>racwork (OJO^J) show<Mi h<^:h .in vjv^*rali si- 
tlve rt' 1 .1 1 lonsh i p with ach l^'Vi-ment , is well as i sl>;nlf leant Int er a< 1 1 on . 
An i'xarr» In.i t I (>n ot thr .l(>prs tor the tii^h and low ability t^ro ips ^hows t!\at 
the hljiher abllitv ^ lassi-s h.ui a n< ir /em Npr, while the lower abllltv 
V- lassies ^;hi>wed i positive lat i otuiV ! wit'i a i rv* --?#-n t . 7 he obt.ilne<i ranges 
indicated that tew te.ichers .r i^'.tii'd datlv i^newor^ ! h«' i r use r lU^ed t r \'n 
"seldon" up to .1 tew t ' rs .i wt-rV . It homrvork caii Iw .n cfpt rd a^ provi- 
H Ion of add 1 1 1 ona I pr .i c t I < r nui r r i t) t ^ > t / t-m^'ti I , and it ; * ' ati br .»s s'inod t ha t 
lower aDllltv *lasse- ru't*deil r.. • r r pr.i. ti^». r hr:; this 'indin^ ; . n^rr. i b i- - 

Thf trilrci lnstruitlon.il varlabi* w^iiih drtnon i. rat i.i a r^ iatlot .tii;- wit?, 
a- hlevemcnt was the r.itir*'. for "fe.ulur .on-, i .r^n'lv ^ivrs t^.dh.M*- >, 
asMlmned work'* (').»Of>i). \k.iiti. t h» r o was .j ^. j 1 1 K a n t interact i u sut r 
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th«t th«re Wii« no rimr rrliit lonnhip for htghrr Ability Kroupn, but a nrga- 
«)(>«^ for lovi^r ubility rlAmirM. ThlN VArtAblf* ntjiht rcprcnc^nt a Itaa 
efficient UA« of cIawa t Imr than #i more AtrrAmllnrd Apprnnch to fn^dbAik, 
If this In thf Tiirtc, thin might bt» t onn Idrrcd a trachrr mAnAKrfn(*nt VAriAbU% 
rAther thAu an InHt rui t lona 1 v^rUiblr. If too murh rhir--: t imr wa« tpt*nt in 
following up on MeAtwork and homrwork rtHAlgnm«»ntM bv Klvlng rtHMwcrw to I hi* 
fitudfntN, thlH r(Hjld !mvc t^ikrn thr phu r of prfMrntal ion of new miitrri.«l 
And new nk 1 1 1 H . 

RAtlngH of . r .'Wvli ..iu"is o! thi- thiHNroom (UiiHU*) wiTr r<*lAted poHltivrly 
to Af'hlevrwt'nt for hnth high /ind low k'"'**^'^' Thit* difMcult to c*xplAtn» 
but might rt'flect f»lther brttcr Attrndancf »»r ntudent Helfctlon t)f the 
better teAc:her« when given the opportunity to chvn)se t ear her h. 

St nee nr> clear pattern was found In these reHuIts, no single finding 
should be on«»ldere i .in meaningful. There was much overlap built Into the 
selection of thi- scales, and therefore, meaningful patterns are exp-rted 
to emerge as significant tlndln^;H ir there are strong relat ii^nshlps with 
Achievement. However, the results f. r th* two :>.ts of rating scales are not 
cohesive. This is in contrast to the clear pattern demt»ns t ra t ed in the math 
da LA . 

Tables presenting the relationships . i all (U^ierver Ratings and facti)r 
scores with English achievement are in Volume 11, pages J]8~2'j6. 

i. Cia: ' Mm Des c ripti on s . Five the 31 descriptive cat «*gc^r i ''s 
showed significant relationships with Kngllsh achievement. h.ow€/ei, t .es»- 
did nt»t fit t(»gether in a ':ohesive p«ittern wiii.h allow«'v] H^ntldent inter- 
pretat lt>n. 

/ 

o 
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' hAmct^r lilt ic« of th# i Uii»ruu». Thr tlriit wmm "MrudfFnin ciHiprr^ir with 

oth«r« «nd C«>«chf»r" (11(06, N • H). Thr Intrriirtlon for chin VArliiMr 

3 

involv«ii Ji n*gatlvr Minpt^ for hlghrr nbllltv t Unnri and rt $>Ofilrlvr iilopr 
for lower rtbllit Ma»t»rii, Ind t r a r i 11,^^ that Ihr morr ttMipuratitm rvldrtu 
•mc^njt thr iituilriU*, thr hrttrr W4n Ir^rnlnK it* low i Ufi«»r«, Atu\ thr Wiirnr 
Mmn IriirnlnK In high rlanncPi. thlw might rrprrinrnl dlffrrrrU luiicclonrt 
of prrr rrlAt lonnhlpn In i UMMrn at r hr (Xtr«MA«?< of thr rtbllltv rangr. Thi« 
lntrrprrt«t Ion wam alno rtUKgr«ird by »omr ot thr findlngN in thr nktih dat*i, 
particuUrlv for •'good prrr rrUr J/Mi^i" /t^ rtn obrcrvrr ratlfu ^t t udcfiC . 

An IntrractioM wan al»o found for "tr«cher ut^Tkn contacts with Mtudrn^ 
taiics with them and !ihow« af fret ion for them" (11028, N • S?) . A nlmil^r 
paccrrn wa^ found for ^hln variable, til though thr n^kt.ir 1 c v;lopr tor hlv»' 
claHrtcH was not very ntrrp. This rrsult sugROHts r 1' . effort Ivr te^c hrr 
of lower jblllty Mtudrnts werr thosr who did drm4>nstriLc .orr warmth toward 
'hr students In Kn^tllsh : l.issrs, but th.it tt i. herv of highrr abilitv students 
who drnK-»nstr/ited higher Irvi : ; of w.Trrr.th were It^s effrrtlvi>. Thr .ictual 
range Indicatrs that vcrv few to.uhrrs wire ratrd low on t'ils v.iri^iblr, so 
that the range wis actually f r -m fTk> .-ratr .irm^unt to a high .mount of wmrmth 

A positive relationship with ar Mi»v,-m«^nt tor b(^tb high .ind lt>w grinjps 
waa demonstrated bv thr vari.iblr "ti uhrr H*'rm^ ro ♦'nS»v tr.u hin^" i :!^! '. 
N - JO). It 1*4 llWrlv f.hat n-.» ^i.-r-. wrn. rvldrru.-d liVmK f^r dlsllklnx^ f 
their JoSii In such obvious wavs that (>h«*»'rvrrs v uld n.»t.- r:.l-. w ti'. l .ii 
?hoj»o trachern who would * vi.lrncr oitiu^t .t>nt:JiTuo (or anxiftv), und vh- 
wouh! be »irr (or Iohm) likolv to d.-ni>n ^ ^ r.it r ;>i^sil(vr t-wurd ff, ir 
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with «rhl#vrmrnr f^-r hinh nroupii. T!»lii t« f hi nnlv InJltntltm i\xat t^vrrrtll 

nt»t ••u$>j>oi tf»a -V -.BBllrti t iflTi««i In tbr oihrr wuNnrf nf itct.t. 

rh«trr wrrr ii I 1 f I . .in t lu-Rrttlv r r 1 t 1 ot^-.h i ;« r, with .1. hUvc-WcMU fi>r t hr 
varlnbl* •'tr^i hrr prr.rlvfti ntud«*i»t h^-irrUnK rAtm ;uu! 4J)ii»itn U».irnli»K r.irr'* 
(IIO.M. N - Srr^rr'i oti f hr Vrtrl^hlr ^ »»vrrrj t hr }uiM«lhlr rnnKr, f r (m 

vrrv low ro v,*rv Mgh, rtlth.ujRh Oi»nt .f'^hr VrtllcJ 'uurrn trU rurtr I ht- hijj^h 
rnd. Thl« »lnht »r4(in xAxai ti-ii.htTH wht» '♦5>fnt i > muv h t Imr In tJvalJng with 
indtvtJa«lii am! prrhapn fr.iiiK to K«-^r lrMfion« to ward IndlvlJuiilM r4th«T th.in 
thr c it Ire gr »up mlKhr br mliJtltiK content wUh m^^uy nt thv rhllircn. Thl?i 

'^^ ^-'^ ' ' ■» d.it/i. t ffw finding," do not hauR toKt-thor 

in a .onK, iohr,i. ^rn wlthSn ' ^.i:' d;it.* u^t . 

^ t uc/en r fr4 g // ) ;^ J!i:j^2y IJl • "li"*- seal.-, shc^v* 1 sl^ir;! 

Mr ant intrTMCt iouH su. h tkjit then* wi-rr itr >nKt*r r . 1 .it lun^h i|' m f^r lowrr 
aMlltv rlaH«rs th/in hlKht-r .ihllltv cIahh^h. In lowor <:U»«.-s. thrrr rndrii 
to ht» nenatl-^ r e I at I onih I pn with h 1 ivrnn^nt f<^r r/i:lngH of tv.uhrrs. f^p,.- 
clallv for t^uv<l• varlahl*-* whl<h r*'Mrcr**d ptrsooul fi-cllnK'^ ahout t h*- tt-uhrr. 

Th^rr wi-re no r t» I n t 1 on nh ! pn w:?h Vr>:!ts^^ .n h li'vi-nrnt for r.^tlnK^i of "I 
lrarno.1 .* lot In chin i hins" (n^tM^: , "i ,^n]o'. \ thm ci i-o/' (().*i)OK), "ti-.j.hrr 
knowif tho Huhjfct ouitt^T*' (04001), r thr r^i. - >r -n- •or m.i ! r tniorit ' 
ra .njt of -t.Mvhi.r . . ^mpi-l rn- . ^ fo- :;). Thrsr . -suits suKK^'Ht th.it sfi.irnt 



H4>wrvrr . tti*- ft>lU>wlng r.ri .ill wrw^wr*! Infrr4itivr p.iflrin« wltti 

nrgrttlvr «l.s>r« for r t»c h^w ^Mlltv nftuirnftt .»fwJ tv> i cUt l.MVjhlp ill>ithf 
i>t»ii i e I I r I AC Ion iti Ijti 1 i i i a * 11 i • = ! ; < 

t^OIV,. Stu^rntn thtnk t U« tr.i.h.-f ' i^ In t r r * t in » • -w I i ' ^ i - 

' • . *'':\* : i ,^ r 1 ■ ; , 
; , ^ ; t t r - r *■ * ■ r -vU »■ v l ' • .i . r * »w * * i ■ r 

••.1 sl!^^It' t«i,>pe w:i^ n«^r t . • ^ r ,!.--L- ^-.t i -i^^sf^lV'. Th»^..- 

4 n si t V o * »" nfl I r s r ? ui t s * •'!«•« 4 ■ : i • - ^ . ' ' • ' • • . . 

mrnt trnt werf n-^t r 'i* Ti^ I 1 . liP.fJ ^ • l'-' .t'i^loi 1 hi w.i% :• ^u- • i 

In t Mf iiMlltv Lis.,--.. . .r» • r . r : . : S i : ^ »- i U'/tt ; - i* : i 
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rOr t. .e variables. Tables presenting the relat ioublilp ol oach of the above 
variables with English .ichievement are in Volume IT pages 269-275. 

The next two sets of data discuss the ratings of students as averaged 
for each class. There were more significant relationships with English achieve 
ment here, which suppor^^ the conclusion that perfornuince on the achievement 
test in Fnglish was morf dep^'ndent on student factors than on classroom factors 

5. Obscrvei Ratings of Students . Thirteen of the 25 scales shoved sig- 
nificant relaLi hips with achievement, and 11 of these showed interactive 
relationships. (Howev-r, rriost of the interactions did not. include clear 
relationships within either grouo, even though the slopes of the two groups 
were signifi antly different from^dtie another). Those variables which showed 
significant relationships for the total group (i.e., no significant inter- 
actions) actually had most of the slope in the relationship contributed by 
the low group. These results suggest that in higher ability classes, student 
characr.er ist ics were of less importance in determining achievement than they 
were in lower ability classes. This might be due to different backgrounds 
of the students, in that higher ability classes are more likely to be found 
in higher SES schools, wnere students are more likel/ to have had exposure 
to correct grammar and word usage outside of school! than students of lower 
SES schools. Therefore, teachers of lower ability glasses would have had 
i.ore erfect on the English usage of their students. 

The following varlahles showed clear negative relationships with English 

achievement for lower a: iiity student'^, but no strong relationships for high 

ability classes: 

03001, Student is very outgoing or extroverted 



03023, Student has athletic ability 

03028, Factor score for physical and athletic development 

Two other variables did not show significant interactions, but examina- 
tion of their slopes suggested that relationships within lower ability classes 
were stronger: 

0J013, Student is physically mature 

03016, Student has good peer relat ions 

There was a positive relationship found within lower ability classes 
for the variable "student is highly motivated and eager" (03009). 

The interpretation of these data is difficult. Although the ratings 
were collected as descriptions of individual students, the ratings of all 
the target students in a class were averaged for the purposes of dat^a analysis. 
The ratings, therefore, represent "average characteristics" of students in 
a given class. These characteristics may be brought with the student into 
the classroom, and would not necessarily reflect classroom processes. How- 
ever, since these student ratings were class averages, they might be reflecting 
something that the teacher is doing, although such teacher bohaviors were 
not detected with the other high-inference measures. \ 

These data suggest tha \>wer ability classes where studentii are more 
concerned with nonacademic ^s achieve less than those classes where 

students are more concerned (i.e., motivated and eager) with academic matters. 
Lt makes seose that the latter type of s Uent is going to be more attentive 
to systematic le^irning of Kngiish usagi?, and therefore, would do better on 
such a test. It is interesting that these types of relationships between 
the students' concerns and achievement w» re not demonstrated fur higher 
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ability classes. 

Tables presenting the relationships of the above variables with 
achievement are in Volume II, pages 257--268. 

6. Teacher Ratings of Students . Three ^ the five scales showed sig- 
nificant interactive olationships with achievement, and the patterns are 
similar to the >o reported for the Observer Ratings of Students. However, 
two of these interactions did not demonstrate clear relationships within 
each group: 

05001, High student motivation 

05005, Student displays appropriate behavior in the classroom 
However, the teacher rating of student academic performance, compared 
to the rest of the class (0500J), showed an interaction with a more steep 
positive slope for lower ability students. It is certainly sensible that 
teacher ratings of academic performance should correspond to student achieve-- 
ment at the enc of the year, but it is interesting ;:hat this was only found 
for lower ability classes. Once again, this suggests that the concerns and 
interests r.hat lower ability student*^ bring into the classroom will have 
more of an effect on their achievement tha n wou Id bf* the case for higher 
ability students. However, this was only true for English achievement, 
not for math aciiievement . 

Tables presenting the relat ionsh i pb f the above variables with achieve- 
ment p^e in Volume II, pages 276-278. 

Summary 

The English data are clearly much I'^ss satisfactory than the math data. 
Th^ high-inference measures do not give us a clear picture of what an effec- 
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tlve English teacher is like. In general, nuiin effects wer* observed very 
rarely, and they did not form clearly interpretable patterns. Most of the 
observed main effects could be due to statistical chance. Interactions 
were much more common, but they were also often difficult to interpret. 

Thfc pattern of results seen here would tend to support the following 
conclusions : 

1. We have no general recommendations about how to be an effective 
English teacher. 

2. Our achievement test is of doubtful validity, perhaps because 
no one is quite sure what it is that English teacliers are 
supposed to teach. 

3. The large number of interactions implies that the needs of low 
ability classoR are different from the needs of high ability 
classes. 

We will return to each of the above conclusions in discussing other data 
sets. Each conclusion seems to be supported by the data to be presented 
in the following chapters. 
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TABLE 2.1 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATION SCALES 



MAT 



MIAN 



SIGMA 
.5fr 



56 
7« 



r£»L'iCS' ) */T3ATf5 ^f;j«Lt«» 83L^1nC 



MAM 



MC 
.^4 



.55 



RAsr.e 



7R 



I.I « .^l^^t wAf.^ 



MC AN 



biC-A 



RANGE 
- 3,07 



N 
5b 
7« 



MATI 

f^Cl JSri 



I. 



bX6*'A 



RANce 



7^ 



'•t^'ATIVf Affiir rifACMlft AN3 STUPCNlJl 

► « -...-.^ MAM 1.1^ ^79 .155 - ?,«B 

> ■ ^i^—- MAIM 1^^; . ^^j^; 

L'^Gti>'i i.'-'? ,7^ .15 - 3,0J 7« 



«LA%< s rCMA (JAnPE \ 

• ^* -MH j.Ai ^k37 - 5,13 56 

l^GlI^m i.'M ,^9 <i,t)L) • ?,S7 7ft 



/ 



ERIC 
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CNt^iSH ?.7* l.a») - X.7b 7»^ 

L^^tLlSri r.^^ .19 ,.1^ - 7ft 

t^f-.il»' .ft»5 '^.i" ^ 7ft 

•4^ * s ( C»'A A^^Gt 

t»*a;.lSM .S> - 7ft 

C.E ST I CN : 



7/ 



'hh- 



Tefc !• 2. I (cont, ) 



P A C ' OP I : A T ' r N T t ON , C > A R ! 7 > , A C ^ i » I T Y 

*^i^H bin**A 

J3 • ••All «IT,»>^ 9^6i 



p-Ac; 



MA I 1 



*rc-A 



«lANCt N 



^ A c " ' 



£VAL JAT I ON 



TACTOP 4: PuPiL tS^CRAC^ I ON/T&AChEP PRESENTATION 

;>rr;«A rance n 

« ••AlH ^,l4b - b9,^^ 



/ 
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Table 2.2: Reliability Correlations of Coder Ratings 
(»t TiNU'hers (Decimal Points Omitted) 



Quest ion 


#* Variable 


Variable Name 


r 


N 


P 


1 


02001 


Patience in correctiVig errors 


39 


iij 


.000 


2 


02002 


Attractiveness of room 


20 


132 


.022 


3 


02003 


Effective management and control 


61 


136 


.000 


5 


02004 


Crowding in room 


24 


134 


.005 


6 


02005 


Democratic lead^rrbhip style 


37 


132 


.000 


/ 


02006 


Talk among students in class 


27 


136 


.002 


8 


02007 


i tMc her ' s stress on form 


19 


135 


.025 


9 


02008 


Student obedience to teacher 


63 


Ii6 


.000 


10 


02009 


Quant ity of direct ions for seat work, 
homework 


24 


135 


.006 


11 


02010 


Interrupt ions 


49 


136 


.000 


12 


02011 


Use of students in performing some 
f unc t ions 


36 


79 


.001 


14 


02012 


Has seating arrangement 


22 


136 


.011 


15 


02013 


Rearranges seating often 


23 


107 


.015 


16 


02014 


Consistent ly enforces lassroom rules 


33 


136 


.000 


17 


02015 


Grants student request for restroom, 

L Ulill Let Xll 




1 J J 




18 


02016 


Time it takes for class to begin after 
bell 


22 


136 


.010 


19 


02017 

4 


Explanations involved in de.i ling with 
behavior problems 


41 


134 


.000 


21 


02018 


Amount of disturbance that Is 
tol»» rated 


-01 


134 


. 952 


22 


02019 


Teacher conf us ion 


2T 




. 000 


23 


02020 


Correction of minor misbehaviors 


2ft 


134 


.003 



Sec Appendix A 
**See Chapters 2 and 4, 



also Volumes II and 



T^hlc 2.2 (cont.) 



'St ion it 


Variable 9 


Variable Name 


r 


N 


P 


24 


02021 


Monitors class regularly 


32 


136 


.000 


^5 


02022 


Efficiency of transitions 


38 


133 


.000 


Al 


02023 


Typical af f ec t ionateness 


30 


136 


.001 


42 


0202.; 


Range of af feet ion iteness (low) 


42 


1 3b 


.000 


43 


02025 


Ran^e of a f feet ionateness (high) 


24 


136 


.000 


44 


02026 


5^. lidarity with the group 


j2 


136 


.000 


45 


02027 


TtMcher anxiety 


45 


134 


.000 


46 


02028 


f >nf i i*.':u'e 


y 


135 


.000 


4> 


02029 


Teacher ». nthus i asn 


43 


133 


.000 


4^ 


02030 


Student respect for teacher 


55 


136 


.000 


50 • 


02031 


Deals with student personal problems 


50 


116 


.000 


51 


02032 


Socializing with students 


4 7 


136 


.000 


53 


02033 


Teacher awareness of coder 


38 


136 


.000 


54 


02034 


Teacher credibility 


44 


136 


.111 


55 


02035 


Sliowraanship 


40 


i36 


.000 


36 


02036 


Encouragement in <i<jademlc 
matters 


45 


135 


.000 


58 


02037 


Reconciles angry, fighting students 


11 


98 


.294 


59 


02038 


Nurtures students' affective skills 


46 


134 


.000 


81 


02039 


Variety in assignments 


37 


136 


.000 


83 


020*40 


Use of self-paced work 


39 


135 


.000 


84 


02041 


Use of blackboard for lecture, 
demon St rat ion 


52 


1 36 


. 000 


85 


02042 


Use of audlo-vis" il .iids 


36 


136 


.000 


it 


02043 


Use of oral reading 


46 


136 


.000 


87 


o: )44 


Use u' drama 


'n 


129 


.000 


88 




Pr<'luctive use of own mlJitakes 


32 


106 


.001 



o 
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Table 2.2 (cont.) 



Question 1 


Variable ' 


^ Variable Name 


r 


N 


P 


89 


02046 


Teacher soea to student durintz 
searwork 


5: 


136 


. 0<J0 


92 


0204 7 


Student eagerness for response 
oppor tunit ies 




132 


. 000 


97 


02048 


Z Public response opportunli ^ 
discussion 


35 


.36 


.000 


98 


02049 


7m Task oriented seat work 


22 


136 


.010 


99 


020S0 


Amount of teach- r preparation 


41 


136 


. 000 


100 


02051 


Dealing with LD children 


4 0 


63 


. 001 


101 


02052 


i cache r ' s over a 1 1 academic 
effectiveness 


59 


134 


.000 


102 


02053 


Frequency of homework 


45 




nnn 
. \f\j\j 


104 


02054 


X Produc t ive work 


48 


1 1 A 


nnn 


105 


02055 


Teacher ^mohwisls on i?r,idp<i 








107 


0205b 


Te^icher r'onr'4?rn ft^r ^icAdpcnlr 
achievement 


37 


133 


.000 


108 


02057 


X Lecture' 


39 


133 


.000 


110 


02059 


X Intt^ractive class discussion 


33 


1 


.000 


ill 


02060 


Command of subject matter 


43 


133 


.000 


1 1 1 

LLC 


UzUol 


Dlfflriiify level ot questions 


21 


134 


.016 


113 


02062 


Con*^; i *^ tent ly plans enough work 


25 


134 


.004 


114 


02063 


Follows up on homrvo^k , ;eatwork 


24 


130 


. 006 / 


115 


02064 


Coder would si^** ^or his teacher 


65 


135 


.000* 



02065 Fac tor 1 ; Kffectivi- tc-a cher organize'' 

ti on, control 



Conta i n In^ var iab I es ; 



1 Md in^s 



02003 Ff f ect iveness of r-inaj?,ement methods .90 

02007 Talk among students In class -.62 

02009 Student obedienit* to teacher .92 
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Table 2.2 (cont. ) 



Variable ^# Variable Name Loadings 



0201 1 Classroom Interrupt Ions -.83 

02016 Consistent enforcement of rules .88 

02018 Time for class to begin -.63 

02021 Amount of disturbance tolerated -.87 

02024 Monltourlng the class .75 

02025 Efficiency of transitions .HA 
02049 Student respuct for the teacher .64 
02101 Academic ef 1 ec t ivenesa of teacher .65 
02104 Time spent In productive work .79 



02066 Factor^ 2: Orientation to students' personal 

affec t ive needsj solidarity with group 



Cont alnlnj^ var iables : 

0201 Patience in < correcting errors 

OlOOti Democratic leadership style 

02008 .jjcicher's stress on form 

02023 Correction of minor misbehaviors 

02041 Typical af f ec t ionateness 

(i^042 Affectionate range — - low end 

0204'i Affectionate range --\ high end 

02044 Solidarity with group 

02048 Teacher enthusiasm 

02050 Deals with student personal problems 

02051 Socializing with students 

02055 Showmanship 

02056 Encouragement in academic matters 

02058 Receptive to student input 

02059 Nurtuiance of affect i skills 
02088 FVoductive use of own mistakes 
02092 Student eagerness for response 

opportunities 



.69 
.67 
.55 
,56 
.81 
. :>J 
.82 
.88 
.64 
. /8 
. . b 
. V3 
.55 
. 

.72 
.60 

.43 



02067 



factor 3: Seatwork vs. discussion 



02097 Public response opportunlLle discussion -.76 

02098 Task-oriented seatwork .68 

02109 Style as primarily seatwork .84 

02110 Style ns primarily cLass discussion -.84 



02068 Fact o r 4 : Use of oral reading and drama 

02086 Usf of ora. readin 

02087 Use of drama 



. 8 ) 

;4 
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02069 

02022 
02046 
02054 
02099 
0211 1 



Factj^r 5: Teacher competence , confidence 

I'e nc her confusii>n -.8fi 

Teacher ( t>nf i<ii»nce . 71 

Teacher credibility .64 

Amount of preparation .58 

Command of subject matter . ./9 
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Table 2.3: Reliability Correlations of Coder Ratings 
of Targt't Students 



Variable # Variable Name N ^ 



03001 


Extroversion 


.44 


It 9 4 


03002 


Obedience to teacher 


.44 


1388 


03003 


Conf idence 


.23 


1206 


03004 


Bad work habits 


.41 


1333 


030p3 


Degree of Interaction with teac h**r 


. 32 


13^2 


03006 


Shoddy appearance 


.23 


1392 


03007 


Acadenic dependence on teacher 


.25 


1331 


03008 


timot lonal maturity 


.32 


: 359 


03009 


Achievement mot 1 vat Ion 


.44 


1294 


03010 


Calmness 


. il 


137 7 


03011 


Unhappy 


.23 


1371 


03in2 


Academic achievement 


.48 


12(». 


03013 


Physical maturity 


.46 


1385 


03014 


Lacks persistence 


.37 


1198 


030. 


Class participation 


.33 


1309 


0301^ 


('.cod peer relations 


.36 


1364 


03017 


(fOod relationship with teacher 


. 32 


1351 


03018 


Lev ' of aggrens Ion h 1 gh 


.36 


1327 


03019 


Lacks dependability 


.43 


1308 


03020 


Talks dur ing c I .iss 


. 36 


1383 


03021 


L^ick of cooperat iveness 


.25 


1207 


03022 


Behavior prf)bl«*m.s in c lass 


.44 


1381 


0302 3 


Athletic ability 


. 16 


] 


03024 


Vhv of J rofane lanKi»»iKe 


.20 


li'V 


03023 


Academic peer leadt'rshl^> 


. 33 


12^7 
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Table 2.3 (cont.) 
Variable # Loadings 



03027 Factor 1; Low achleveacnt motivation , 
Intereat; poor work habits 

Containing variables : 

03003 Confidence of student -.85 

03004 Bad work habits .7A 
03007 A-^^dcmic dependence on teacher .65 
03009 Achievement motivation -.7 7 

03012 Academic achievement level -.88 

03014 Lacks persistence ,7^ 

03019 Lacks dependability .h-^ 
03025 Peer leader in academic matters »82 

03028 Factor 2: Charisma (outKoing, socia ble , 
happy) with peers and teacher 

03001 Extroversion . 7 7 

03005 Degree of interaction with teacV' r .73 
03011 Lsoally unhappy -.76 

03015 lass participation .67 

03016 ^-kiod peer relations .72 

03020 Talk during class .67 

03039 Far tor 3: Physica ' , athletic development 

03013 Physical maturity .75 

03023 Athletic ability .70 

^^030 Factor 4: Students with antisocial 

tendencies; emotional or behavioral problems 
tn cla p 

03002 Obedieii -.79 

03006 Shoddy appearance .47 
03008 Emotional maturity -.53 
03010 Calmness -.62 

03017 Good relationship with teacher -.74 

03018 Level of aggression , 71 

03021 Lack of co&perat iveness 81 

03022 riehavior problems .78 

03024 Use of profane lan^u /.e 



*p< .001 for all varia .e:. 
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TABLE 2.4 
STUDENT RATINGS OF TFACHERS 



»ir. I'^t' l£A»*L3 * ^aiAf rf4L »l£ CLAS!^ 



7' 



s 



1^ u^«,' ^^.5^••S5,*^'i 

^ i * s S G « /» * N u t ^ 

r ' 4 . ^ ^ « • ' . M 7 ^ S , \ d , ^ - S 7 . b ' 



TABLl ?.b 
TEACHFR kATIN&S OF TARGET STUDENTS 



ii4:'Mft ^ «isi T»it iK Mf'h/MfH CLASS a&ain 

L ><i»L I b ' S . /ih 1.55-5.6/ /'^ 

^ ^ ' f ^ t " > > ; N - J M » - T ;j ^ ^ T ] £ 

•«EAN M*:. * WAsiCl 

I' ■ •*>.'.*^ -^Aii ?.57 . 1.7J - 
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TABLL 2.6 
CODLR CLASSROOM DESCRIPTIONS 



|N.. H.'^fl - '^.i^' 



j!*;'^^ •LtWU' .MTM.^ IJ >Tj^'tNf^ Is PfA'ijN,., ML:MJ'^r,, tTr. 



t 4 N . t 



9 



s s 



M A 

a 7 



•4 A 



5 « 



f 4 - r 



I si. 



i ^ ? . ^ - 



Hi 



u S 



\7 



.1 T 



- f A N 



S I 



s. 



•<AsGE 




Til'. !• 



I 1 1 



^7 



M*:"*"^ t^'Li* t*'^^^ M-f ^.isr ••u''* 



0 



I ■ ) 



'41- 



I S 
1 



t J ^ 



1 . - 



a 7 



7 . M 



• G t 



1^ 
it 



• r.t 



5.' 
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t 1 



h I r. N A 



4 .DO - 



n . 7 » 



a 1 
M « 



'L^'ClImv >» ''i*»i wl*«''«lNr. naTM A^JJSf5 ».tA«si-r. pace 



I I ... I M 4 I -» 



s> T r. M A 



•t - -'I.;^n:s>5, 3WPr9Ll*«l^S# A'^O r.OOD ^-friA^^ ^ 



u 1 
S7 



1 



1 . JO 



IK 



s 



r JjTlTsIsC., 



a? 



ht,,-A 
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'9- 



N 
II 4 



••4 I 



i*4 ! -« 



4N 



m4 



1i Ct*S^ xATPiTAi^S Ot'Oj^ 



7? 



» ' >• i^M^i^.ib iJC^ A5 U^^-14S^ rAt^Is^;, rDOUNf. aR. 



1 . V - 



^4 . ' ■ 



S 1 



( I I 



' ? S J >t [ A L 4 ' • 1 L f ^ -4 ■ ^ap ^ 



3 ^ Ti: 



H I kIi- I r^t IT tMu r I'm V.ulahlis antl * tidriU A<hli»viMnrnl 

iiJ'l*' . ■ <<>r^.t.ili.. thf Nt.if LsM < I I I V MlKnltlr.ini nviults t mm tlvr 
''^ i kIi- lilt ••M'tir*' v.ir i itilfs. tli'Si ? I hiul rn p.f^^vt T) W, nu'«» i .-su 1 f s 
wh i h tit lnt> lf»t »-r I'l It ,iM f patfrrn- .t i!lstns.4MJ in t i*-xt i»l ( iw 

I ht r .ih . « J , 1 V i i n r * ' <■ i i i nns , r . t 1 i ^ >w«i : 

• <t i '«n I .: 

. ' .* -i ^ r M »m ' ' :M»-n t * \ 

y - ' 'I'lif r a 1 lii* i i ; * i * - i 

!■ , • . .♦•nt ^ ■ i-. • M < 

. V r : I ! f M r , I - • • ' r i '1 M f > t t } , i • . • , i . I t r - 
. '■: ■ ■■-■i I ■ : r t I i . t 1 I ^> ' • t ! hr -f t • 

i f .1 . • r - N t ; . • r r 1 .h i ;m. K» 

■ . * . JiTi t r I ' I r ^' . >t t f,' r ♦ .t. r.(^ r 

■ i.' ■ • / I ♦■ J t hn .'^o 
. . ' t 1 >!i i n»l : ni':: ., l.t^s t ir^.u^-: 

: i rul i ^ . u i 1 1 I .• ' '. ru^ t i ■ •■. . ' ' r ^ 

:\; . i ■. . ' A i . w >i r ^ ■ 

1 t'.t 'm - ' ;. 1 r ,i t • • ; * 



- M i - 

o 
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?*h',» bctw< m I cluflMrooflB h<«havlor nnd ach Irvcmrnt Kaln« In tint nuhjct t 

» - poH ltlve relat loivihlp. ThiM *• w«« n Mt^,n1^iiaiit p<>«JLt i y«* .iHWOi lat liUi 

between the f)iirt»roo« bt'^utvior and AihJfvrim*nt gA 1 1 . In tlutt Muh)ff t. 

" " nej^ncive ro l<it lonHK t p . Tlu-rr wa.-^ MlgnlfUant tiej^atlvr aHMortatlon 

between t^wit claMf«rooni I .avior ar) ai lilfvi-u^nt grtlnw In that Huhjovt, 

^ *. ^"ter c ion . Th*- rrl/itionsMp bctv. : .x- classroom bi^invlor Hud 

achlrvi'inoru gains In i\uil Hubjnr warj h 1 ivi I f I tant 1 y dUfcrt-jK i and 

high ability cla«seH. 

Whon rh«Ti' is an Int t-ract Ion, ihv st'paratr r I i i onuh 1 ,or low an .;^,h 
»i)JiiCy i la^iH^'v arc llrtl«ni m i f^t* avijai cnt rriumns. A ^ nr (vich^uir 

I rt-nt h;*Mfs ) It^ditatrs i h.i: t Sc slop*- of Uu- roxressiun llnr tor (tiar var~ 
' abllltv lfv»»I rxL'-vflrd o ^'rltirlua Ii: practliai s i I ; i v ^fu t* 

( . A e unlt^ (J 1 1 t IT .MK f in adii. ^ rd Kaln for j K and low l«*v«*ls of 

the bo^ l<^i > A f r 1-^ In j ari-nt host-- adiratt-s t^il• th«- sL.p* t 
hf rt>,r t ! 1 1 • ■ 3. * rxta-t'd oar .'.t<iion for ^rartlial 'Ifuan •. 

• » fi^r Noth n»t . an!! Kn^*llUi, ami i ' ih rati i - ropor? ; 
var r • 1 1 • -rhrr in ra< sf^ tion. At tho - nH < ink h s* i 

Is <i list '.^l v,i 1)1 -It r r^'.atr ' uh.' ^ ..-nr ;n a ^^-rat . st iraH v 
slgnlflcair nwnn*- but n ' -v.. .rr -1^ u\ text, /^jd^tioT ? 

:aformati>ii t va*^ . l. i . a\ ' . i r\ I'li^ir- aivi 5 \ ,»p It? 

■ • Ta ■ " 1 n V ••■ i : 



I).*' '■ > r . t or I : I I r - f i v. 

.TK.ir^ I /.It . .'H , (1. f r i 

. « • r ')*■ ' » « ♦< t h ► • t . . I V 1 * ' I 

11').. 1 . • is . lU Ti' 1 »>t r !:f 



lilt «• riit t I mm 



K! I fit >. 



I nl I .III t I on* 



' ; 1< ' I 

■ : I ^» r ■ i ; ■ • i 



U i ■ ■ ; • ^ iSt. K\ : 



20' ^ row 



! > i . Wt'd out 



r :.r » it , it 
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' ' J M I I V f r .nr. n i •!» .In I . n> 

t '1 f 1 .1 •* -» [»r r 1 ' ' 

» 1 vr ' ' { r ^ r 1 1" < 
■ { ■■) I 1 .1 M H t . ':r, I fit r r r .1 ' f 1 -r, 



f ' r « • *» ' M >nj fi (If 



•or I.I- 



It r «M . . t I .«tv 
(M.ith 



Ml i n 



I 111 , ) M.if fv ? I t 



I t1 t f .11 ( . t 



I . 



f 1 



l»* n r 



' ^ . ' :. i«* . h ^;• 
»•:l|^a in phvs: 



i it 



, t ■ I , « 

K W 1 t 



» I «v .1 . t . 'nit' 
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f I- r .1. 



Hi ' It 



J .1 t i I ; t . 



( ♦ ) 



i t r 



ERIC 



{ Hat U ) 



\ i f r; \n 



tr;- ! 



. It : 

* • r 

■ r. ■ ' I r . • 
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? ^5 



M ! . .. f 



■ r : .J f • 



U«w Mi, 



1 • • r 



• • .1 



Tabl« 2.7 (cont») 



, , ^-J 

• 


Interactions 
(Math) 




Main 
BfCacta 


Intaractlona 
(Bngllah) 


• 


Low 


High 


Hath Entllah 


Low High 










• 


(3*m.) eont. 












# 

0301S Student partlclpatts In class 








na 


• 


OlQll Clai ity ox tsachsr prssentatlons 




• 




na 




01022 Factor 3: Quant lonlng; avaluatlon 








na 




Umm of IndividuMlizmd InBtructionrnd 
VBchniqu0M (3*b*) 












02039 Varlaty and choice In aislgnments 








ns 




02040 Taachar usa of aalf-paced work 








ns 




11014 Taachar assigns learning tasks 
to match Individual 
abllltlea/lntarasta 






1 


ns 




11021 teacher perceives atudent learning 
rates ai\d adjusts learning pace 






na 


- 




SmphasiB oh Academic Work (3.'c.) 












01010 Teachejp task orientation 




• 




^ ns 




02^36 Academllt: encouragement 
given by teacher 








na 




* • 
02056 Teacher concern for academl^ 

achleva&ent» grades ] 








ns 




. 11009 Teacher encouragas student effort; 
gives support for work 








ns 




11023 Teacher encourages students to 
take r*'«!>or.''lblllty for their 
own V 












02053 frequency of hoisework 






ns 


I 


+ (-) 


02054 Amount of class time spent In 
productive work • 






+ 


ns - • 




02063 Teacher oonslstently gives feedback 1 
on assigned work \ j 






ns 


I 


(-) 



/ 
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» 

TabU 


2.7 (cofitt) 




incaracc lona 
(Math> 


piai n 
Bffactii 


Interact lona 
(BngUah). 


• 


Low Hiih . 


Hatrf enaliah 


Low 


Htih 


Am^Mif on AcMdrnmie Work (I.e.) cont.- 
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02038 T««chtr primarily •■■ignt ■•«twork 
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Tmsehor Character i«eiC0 (3.d.) 










010^ Factor 1: Attaittion, clarity « 
activity 
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02050 AMOunt of taachar praparation 




^ na 






02052 T«achar acadamlc affactiveuesa 




na 
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SCudanC ChMTsetmrJ MticB (3.e.) 










03009 Scudant la highly aotlvatad and 
and aagar 


• 






(-) 


05003 High atudant academic performance » 
compared to rrat of claas 
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ns I 




(-) 


03004 Student har bid work hablws, short 
attention a|.an» unpre-/ared to 
respond 






(-) 


(+) 


03014 Student lacka persistence 




. I 


(-) 


<+) 


03019 Student la Irraaponalble, doesn't 
• turn In work on time, comes 
without supplies 




. 1 

- ' \ 


' (-) 


(+) 


motivation, low Interest, poor 
%r6rk hablta 
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(+) 
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Chi^ptcr 3i. rindlngs tgom Loi^lnfiirmcc Measures 
for Co^nltlvs OutcoMS 

^ In •ddltloQ JE^ th« hlth-inf ertf^es Mssurss dlsc(ip««d in t^h• previous ' 
chspcort low-lnfsrmcs dscs on clsssroov. procsssss vsrs collsccs^ by mssns 

of A cbsiplsx coding syscsn (Apnsndix C). Dscs frosi chs coding syst;sti 

* »■■ ' 

vers used to produce Che rsce and proportion vsrlsbles ss described in 

>% 

Chspcer !• In this chspcer, we will discuss the relet ionship between chos^ 
« low-inference clsssroom process faessures and student achievement in English 
and aach* " 

Of the 413 rate variables which were originally constructed to describe 
how often nn event wa3 observed during an average clasH perlbd* 158 
were deleted because of low incidence of .occurrence or beciiu^e of inade- 
quate variance. The remaining 255 variables are listed in Table 3.1, aloni^ 
with the, range of scores and means and standard deviations for both math 
and English clashes. It should be noted that: 

1. The numbere of all rate variables begin uith 15. « 

Ttie means and ranges represent the number ef times that a 
behavior occurred during 50 minutes of observation time, which is about 
Che length of a normal Junior h^gh school periods Thus; we see from 
variables 15001 and 15002 that the average math teacher asked about three 
process questions and 10 product questions in an average class period. 

3. . Even among the variables that were not (feleted, many repres^t 
events which occurred very rarely in mcist- classrooms (e.g., variables 
15003 and 15004). These variables are obviously of much less practical 
significance than those which represent frequently occurring events. 

Proportion variables %/ere computed from rates, to describe relative fre* 
' quency. Thirty-seven of the ^02 rnn\H\r[iou variables were deleted due to 



liMdaquaca varianca. Tha raafinlng 365 ara liatad with thalr dlatrl- 
buciont mad forwiU* In Tablt 3.2. It should 1>t notsd thati 

1. TM nitfibtfs of ail proportion variabUs bogln vith 09. 

2. Tho niflibars in tha fonMila for a proportion varlabla ^orraapond ' 
to tha laat th/aa dlgita of rata variablaa. Thua, tha nuaarator for vari- 
abla 09001 la cha numbar of procaaa quaaliona (varlabla 15001) and tha 

0 

danottinator la tha i^ai of tha nuaibara of all four typaa of qua^tlona (vari- 
ablaa ISObl. 13002. 15003, 15004). 

3. Tha Mana and rangaa rapraaant tha proportion of tlaia that a car- 
tain avcsnt occurrad. Thua va%«a frooi looking at variablaa 090dl-09004 
that tha ayaraga math taachar aakad about 17X procaaa quaatlona, 79X 
product quaatlona, 3X cholca quaatlonf. and IX opinion quaaliona whila 
working vith tha vhola daaa. 

4. Many proportion variablaa rapraaant Infraquant avantaa Thoaa 
variablaa ara of laaa practical algnlflcan^ than variablaa that rapraaant 
fraquantly occurring avanta. It la not alvaya obvloua from tha ranga ' 
data which variablaa rapraaant infraquantly occurring avantaa For inatanca, 
varlabla 09007, "cholca quaatlona which atudanta anavarad corractly " rapra- > 
aanta an infraquant avatit in splta of tha apparantly high maan of .8^. 

Tha data fo- 'ha corraapdnding i^ate varlabla (15007) ahov that corract 
finavara to cholca queatlona occurred only about onca avary four paridda in 
tha avaraga math claaa. Tha mean on tha varlabla appaara to ba high becau^a 
cholca quaatlona, the denominator of the formula, were themaelvea infrequent. 

In thia chapter, the celationahipa with both Engllah and math achieve- 
ment ace, examined for a total of 620 rate and proportion variablaa. Since 

taata.for both aignlficant main effects and interactions with initial 

« 
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abl^Cy vara parfonMd, chars ar« alaosc 2,S00 r-caaca co ba dlaeuaaad In 
(bit diapccra Th« thMr Mta of data laada co t%90 problM^i ona practical « 
cha ocNr MChodologlcal. Aa a pracclcal aac^ari Ic la vary difflculc co 
aicaalna tha raaulca of all 2|S00 caaca for aignificanca irhan chay axcand for 
aavaral hundrad pagaa of Vo^um II. Tharaforoi auipMiry cablaa hava baan 
covpilad which praaanc ch^ »oac laporcanc raaulca in ahorcar foi^. Thaaa 
ara Includad ac cha and of cht chapcar. 

Tha lari^ nuabar of F-c#sca laada co cha OMChodological problaai of 
chanca aignif icanca. Parhapi 125 findinga can ba accribiicabla co chanca 
alona. (Alchough va cannoc aacinaca tha accual mmbar bacauaa cha P-caaca 
vara noc indapandant*. ^ Only a raplicacion of cha acudy could allow nora 
confidanca in cha aliaiiinacion of apurioua raaulca. Howavari wa hava criad 
Co avoid diacuaafon of raaulca chac aaam to ba^apurioua or of liccla pirac* 

cical aignif icanca. Raaulca irtcludad in cha auoauiry cablaa and diacuaaa«.^ in 

^ •• • 

cha caxc of chia chapcar ara ganarally choaa chac aac all four of cha follow* 
ing ericaria: 

1. Tha raaulca of the F-CaaC wara aignif icanc mc £ <^ .05. 

2. Tha taaulca aaameJ to combina wich ochar raaulca Co form a 
naaningful pactam. 

3. Tha avanc rapraaanCad by Che variifbla occurred of Can enough Co 
hava Bome praccical aignif icanca. " ^ 

4. Tha ragreaaion linea had a alope aCeep ehough Co be of praccical ^ 
aignif icanca. 

Tha fourch cricarion applied Co 4nCeracCiona only. If Che difference 
bacwaan cha projecced achievenenc acorea for ceachera exhibicing high and 
low asounca (± SD) of Cie claaarooa behavior did noc^ exceed .40 £*ac6re ' 

* 



units for at iMst cAit of th« two plot|a4 r«tr«««loii lino, wt «Mtei4lly 

havo not lnelu4«d t|M rooult in tho wmury. t«bl«« or dlacusood it in thlo 

•* ' • 

chnptor. Oee««\on«Uy, txcoptlona «Nir« Mdo for rosulto which ••«Md to 
ba part of a atronf and Intaraatlng pat tarn.' Whan wa d lacuna data which do 
not Mat all . four of tha abova critatia, it la aotad in tha auaaary tablca 
and In tha tant. « N ^ 

^ Curvlllnaar ralationahlpa batwaan procaaa var/ablaa and atudant laarning 
ara praaantad in Voluaa II , Tablaa 17 (Mth achlavaaant) and 18 (Bngllah 
«ctil«VM*nc). Th««« tablts only Include data on curvlllnMr ralationahlpa 
that, raach tha .05 laval of algnlf Icanca. Laaa than SX 6f tha rata and pro- 
portion mmmm^em^ trcm tha loW Infaranca coding ahoirad algplf leant curvlllnaar 
ralationahlpa with laamlng In althir nath or Engllah, and only a fav of 
thaaa. ralationahlpa aaaai Intarpratabla'wlth any confldjanca. Tharafora, 
tha data. In Tablaa 17 and 18 will not ba dlacuaaad ayatasarlc Iiv In thla 
raportt although thay ara praaantad for Intaraatad raadara. 

ThS rasalndar of thla chapta'r la dlvldad Into two aactims. Raaulta 
ara dlacuae«»d f Irat for mkth, than for Engllah. Within aach aactlona ^ 
raaulta ara dlacruaaad In tha following ordar: 

1. Tha taachara* uaa of tlaa In tha claaaroon ^ 

2. Public contacta bat%#aan tha teachar and atudanta 

a. Acadanlc raaponaa opportunltlaa (quaatlona aakad by tha 

taachar)» Including: 

* r ' 

1. Typaa of quaatlona 

11, Salactlon of raappndanta 

111, Quality of raaponaea 

Iv. Paadback to atudant raaponaaa 

/02 



b. fcu4mc inttUCtd qiMStioiw ud e«Mnta (public qU«ationa 
and coaMAta aakad by atudanta) ^ 

3. Private aeadaale and prpcadural eootacta bcevaM fehc taaehar 

4. Bahavloral contacts botvMn th« tMch«r and •tudmts 
3^ Social contacts batvoan tha ttMchar and atudanta 

6a SuHuiry and. diacuaalon of taportant raaulta 

Math Claaaaa 

Thia aaction will ,dl*cuaa aiftiificant tralationahipa batvaan procaaa 
varlablaa and atudant laarnlng In Mth claaaaa. Thaaa data ara auflMarliad 
in Tabla Z.l. Tablaa containing raaulta for all procaaa varlablaa ara 
contalnad In VoluM Hp pagaa 49--il5 (proportion varlablaa) and 1S6-233 
(rata varlablaa). Raadara ylahlng Aora InfotMtlon about hov apaclflc 
avanta vara* rtcordad ara raf«rrad to tha coding nanual (Appendix C). 

• I. Tadchara* uaa of tiaa^'ln tha claaaroo« a Tha avaraga claaa par- 
iod laatad about SO Minuc^n. Within 'th«t tiwm block, aoat claaaroott 
activity occurrad in thrac of tha 18 forwata (15362-15^81). Thaaa vera 
individual aaatvork (1536^ p Man ■ 23 ^inutaa/pariod) p laccura-daBK>nat ra- 
tion (lS370p 'aaan • 10 ttinutaa/pariod)* and diacuaalon (15371, aaan • 
6 ainutaa/pariod). IVo of thaaa typaa of activitiaa ahcvad aignif leant 
- ralationahip« with Mth laarnlng. Tiaa apant in InHividtal aaar%rork W9a 
/naaativaly ralatad to achiavaMmt and tiaa apant in lactura-daaonatration 
vaa poaitivaly ralatad to achiavaMnt. Thuap tha aora auccaaaful taachara 
«#ara tha onaa ifho apant ralativaly aora tlM taacMing tha claaa aa a vhola 

(although not nacaaaarily tha Mjority of tha tlM).- Thia raault la 

• • • * 

atrongl/ aupportad by a nuabar of other varlal>laa which will ba praaantad 
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ill iat«r sMCiofuit 

2«' rubllc «e^— le rMoo— opportunitlM. Th« lafgMt •action oC 
ch« ceding %ytm (ovnr 270 vnriablM) dMlt^ich taachar quaationa 
addrMs^d to th« class, studmt rMponata to thoao quoatiOM, md (oo^back 

fro« tho tMchor to tho studontSa Such roaponao oppbrtunltijM could occur 

* 

in aithor « lactura-daaonatration'or a diatuaaion fomat. Aa notad ' 
abova. uaa of tha lactujra-daMmatration fonMt waa poaitivaly aaaoclatad * 
tfith «ath achiavaaant. It ia to bo axpactad. than, that ratt.a of acadaaic 
raaponaa oppertiinitiaa ahoiild ba poaitivaly a'aaociatad with nath achiavoaant 
acoraa. Thia ia in fact tha caaa. Poait^va ralationahipi with atudant 
tfhiavaaant taat acoraa vara obaarvad for tha following 'najor variablaat 

(proportion of) Dyadic contacts ifhich vara raaponaa opportunitiaa 
13393g Public raaponaa opportunitiaa ^ 
ISOOlg Raapemaa opportunitiaa ganaratad by procaaa quaationa 
l}002g. Raaponaa opportunitiaa «anal'iitdd by product quaationa* 
ISOlf. Corract anavara' 

• a 

15020. Incurract anairara 
Koaitiva ralar ionabipa viih achiavaMnt for 22 othar rata va-iablaa ara 
part of tha aaaa pattern (iSOOS. IS006. ISOir. i^nil2. 15021. 15023> LS024. 
1S026. 1S041 1.044. ISOSO 15052. 15053. 15056. 15079. 15080. 15141 » 15142. 
15143. 15144. 15183. 1539! . Thia pattarn of ralationahipa ia ao atrong. 
in fact; that it pravanta-otaaningful interpratation of aoat of tha aingla 
rata variablaa c#nnactad with public raaponaa opportunitiaa. Tha abi^a var- 
iablfH will not ba intarpratad aeparat«»ly. and aubaaquant* anilyaaa in thia 
aaction nill dapan^* haavily on rroportlon variablaa* 

In addition to tha ahe«r fraquancy of public racltationa. the typaa 




of Interaetlofia that look pUc# In thoM^rMlutlen. ^r* aUo iMfMrtMC. 
A larga m«b«r of cat«gotiM w*r« Includod in ch« coding •ytm to capturo 
poaalbla typ«« of toachar quaatlona, acudant annwars, «ad auba^uent fead- 
back» alioirlnii for a aora f Ina-gralnad. analyala of Intaraetlona. Tha Mny 
varlablaa Involvad will ba dl/ldad Into tha following catagorlaa aUd dla- 
cusaad aaparatalyi 

Typaa of quaatlonl^ 

8«l«clton of iitud«nct to r«Npond 

Qiialtty of 0tud«nt rctpi^n^** i 

Ttachtff f««d^ck follcmtng student an«v«ra 
Typ»< of Qyttlont. QuMllons w«r« placed In on« of four catnort«ii 
(procass. product; cholca and opinion) (09001-090(K) . For all taachars In 
tha saapla tha mo»t fraquantly ob»arv»d typa of quaatlon was tha product 
qusstlon. In whl^h tha studant was raqulrad to* glva a ralatlvaly short 
answar auch aa a solution to a roblmi. Ovar thraa-f ourths of all tha 
quastlons obaarvad wara Troduct quaatlons. Host of tha raaalnlng quaatlons 
w«.ra procaas quastlons, whara studants wara aakad to axplaln thal^ raason- 
Ing at soaa langch. Choice questions and opinion quastlons wara observad 
infrequently. 

The relative frequency of proceee .queetlone celling for en explene- 
tlon of the etepe Involved In arriving at an aoever was poeltlvely aeeocl-- 
eted with learning In sath claeeee (09001 but the relative frequency ct 
product queetlone eeeklng factual anewcre only wee negatively aeeociated 
(09002). Therefore, greater learning %#ae aeeociated with recitation that 
went beyond eeeklng factually correct ^nevere to probing the thlnkiog pro- 
ceeeee involved. Thie teaching etyle involvee i( lot of Instruction ' 



4Utfi hoth AC clM rMpondMC ud at othn ■Mk«»« of th« cUm vtw sr* 
lIsCMiat^ to^iUtloM tlMt coMMiMt* Usotc coiifUiffly on gnctnt ch* 
•Mwar ar* 1m« UtforMClt*. loekiAg mrm Ilk* m oral qutc clum a mthed 
of iMCruetloo* 

■alactioa of r—o owidoaf to ouoetloM. ToMhora* MCho4o of iolotcii« 
atttdanca to rad^fnd to ^oattooa mv elaaalflad into ono of ftvo cacogorUa 
(0f009-l], Of<MO-7t). Taachora wor« raraljr obaarvad oalacclng aCudonca to 
raapond bafora aaklng a quaatlon. althar by uaa of paccamad curna (about 
2% of all raaponaa opportunltlaa). or by calllnc tha atudant'a naM In 
advaaca OX), In ganaral* tha atudanta aalactad to aaowar a quaatlon 
iNira noinroluntaani (4SX), voluntaara (2U). or atudanta who eallad out 
tholr aaawara (28S). 

Hlgtor achlcvMMiit wm aasoAatttf wlth.rMlcacion patc^riMi In vhlch 
tMch#r« Mkad quMtloM 41rMt«d to thm whoU blMs md cHm called on 
voluntoors to roopoiid (0901t» 09072» 09203» 09208). V« lNilUvo|th«t part 
of tho roMon for (his rolatlonohlp is tfiat calling on voluntoora allonn 
tho rodtatlon to nuvo ^long at a paco* Voluntoora usually knov tho 
anovor and raapond without haaltatlon* Alac< volunta#rf vlah to raapond, 
ao that tc:Achara do not riak ancountaring atudant hoatlllty or producing 
atudant asbarraaaMnt whan thay call on thaa. Pinally» taachar ability 



to Mtlvata atudanta and x mmtch difficulty loval bf quaationa to atudant 
raadinaaa to raapond aay ba Involvad harot too* Parhapa tha atudanta in 
tha claaaaa of «ora auccaaaful taach«ra «#ara gaiArally aora^ willing to 
raapo« In co^parlaon to atudanta in othar claaaaa in which caaa tha rata 
of voluntaaring My ba a ahort^tarm jOutcoM that la not cauaally ralatad to 
achiavaaant. Rathar/ both high rat«a of voluotaarlAg and hlghar achiavam.^c 
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T1IM9 r«Utlofuililp» for c«Ulim cm ttiidMi vciluiiiMta c^nnirMC vtlh 
mil Mflitr ftii4liif« «i th« tocMtf* mi4 tlilr4-'|r«d« itvtl (Iroptiy i IvwiiHm, 
If 7*1 Noct 2)« Wt b«U#v« cMt both of rtUciMotitM valid and 
raflact Uip'trtaiic dlffarancM batvMn .Mrly aU^antary achooU and Junior 
high achool. Oldor atudofita eaii laam fro» hoarlnt olhar atudonca, aa|^ 
ciaUir If tha loaaon ta «Hill»|Nicad and liitafaatla%« Hovavar* ibarc iriwcli 
avldanca to indlcata that yountar atudanta nood to racalva opf^ortuni tt aa 
to anawar nloud, and laarn laaa mil (worn liaarlik« aoMona alan raettra* 
Tharafora* younf chtldrao ara taught In aMll groupa such of tha ttAi* 
and In thta aatting* going arou^l tha group In a pradatanlnad pattamad 
ordar la a fanalbla anratogy and ona that appaara to ba Mia aff Icloncc 
than calling on voluntaara. Ho%#«vart for junior high atudanta in larga 
group aattlnga* ordara<V^tuma ara «uch l#aa apprcipriata, tinea it la 
probably aora mportant for Junior high taachara to kaap aoving at a good 
paca than to giva oach individual atudant an opportunity to practlca. 
Colling on voluntrara la an officiant i^ay to do thta« 

Othar findinga indicata a poaitlva ral#tlonahlp for incorract anawor 
givan by atudanta i#hdaa naaoa wora c«ilad bafora tha taachar av^ aakod 
tha quaation (092j^), -but a na^ativa ralationahip for Incorract anavora 
flvan by atudanta cnULad on m nonvoluntaara (09207). Llka othar rocotot 
data (Andaraon, Evartaon, 4 'Brophy, in prana; Brophy 4 Bvartaon, 1976; 
Hota 2; Andaraon ot al.« Nota 11; Good 4 Crouvs, Nota 12), thaaa findinga 
provida sixod aupport for cartain group inat ruction Mthoda that Kounin (1970) 
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•t#Mlly Mllttf <Ni •in^tt %f mm lN^f«ff# •¥••1 Mklnt itM fyMilM. 
Frc^tklf BMC off cli|«« prM«lMtteM «Hr«Mrr*i Innimm cIm •ciiiMiM lnvtilvi^ 

iMi Mt bM<l «»lMltMrllli C« «MW«ff Of ImmI Ml IMM Mytll» SltMICtOII. 

06C4MtmMl 4t/mt49^ of • ^y#«ttM €o m^h •iiiil#M0 u m •cfMii4«kttlcy 
4«vlr#i If r«il4Ml« ih# •tiMlMit iImii art M14 mcmiiCaIiU for iHo 
loooovi 004 olfiit bt rollo4 a|NN» 01 any 1 loo 10 roofoorf. tf 00c aoo4 foo 
ffo^yootlyt oo4 If 001 um4 puoiilvoly. ihlo 4o¥teo coo tio Moofol. Th# 
roofto 4olo froo ir 4 proooot oiutfy oyngooi itioc iho lovUo ^m «*oo4 
OM^rofrlotoly. ood it 4i4 eorr#loio pooltlvaly vttk loomtog goioo. Noi^ 
ooor, iho oolrMoly lo¥ roio of occurroco (oIpomi ooco «vory IS clooo 
portodo) ooi tlio lock of olgotficaoc raOMllo for roloco4 vorlokloo (OfOlO. 
Of 201) lo4UoCo Ihoc Cblo rnoull. mi k#»i. to of 4uklouo voll4Uy. 

Colllot 00 ooovolumoom wlio hovo not rolood choir tioo4o oooklot 
OA otportuoliy to rotpood ic 0 ^oocloii dtrociod #t clio clooo lo ooothor 
oorouoioklllty 4«.vlco. tkwovor, li U looo oukllo choo proooloccion, 
kocouoo cho loochor im cotltog on s tCudonc wlia U goc oooklog Co roopcod. 
ood chlo lo tcoolf ooy bo lobon «o on oggroooivo or punlilvo oct « fUrclKr, 
cbo loogo doto todlcot^o ihot chlo MChc»d of colltog nm ocudonco woo vory 
fro^uoocly oboorvod, ond In foci «#i • cho aooc coMonly uood ttochod In 
00 ly clooooo. Coooo^ttondy, cho nogof Ivo rol^clonohlp nich looming lo 
uMttrprlotog. Carcoln Coochoro «p^r«ncly could noc goc aony of choir 
ototfooeo to voliiocoor rogialorly, oltbor borouno of poor loochor^^otudonc 
rolottoMkipo r>r boeouoo of o poor Micch b«n#oon dtff Iculcy lovol of , 
9iiOOtloM ood ptodoot roodlnooo, 00 choy opporondy iioro forcod co coll on 
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nonvolunteers in order to keep lessons novlngt I t Is possible but unlikely 
^^l^aT^JT^tain teachets called on nonvoluQteers ^ a matter of policy; most 
teachers vould recognize this aa self-destructive. 

In general, the data from the presents study and those cited above 
suggest that the appropriateness of various methods of calling on' students 
to respond varies with grade level and setting, and that within this, rela- 
tionships between frequency of use of any particular method and learning 
outcomes are likely to be complex. In particular, small group instruction 
in^ the early grades seems to be facilitated when the teacher goes around 
thie group in a predetermined pattern and suppresses call outs, whereas 
large group instruction in junior high school seems facilitated by a more 
rapid pace featuring direction of questions to the class as a whole followed 
by calling on volunteers. 

In each setting, accountability devices such aa^x^casionally directing 
a question to a student pi^eselected before the question is adked or occasion- 
ally asking a student^ to comment upon or evaluate the previous statement of 
another student, may be nebessgty to enforce accountability or even useful 
as a change of pace. Overuse of these or other accountability^devices indicates 
that something is wrong, however* If the teacher Is resorting to these devices 
out of need, there probably^s a poor match between the level of question and 
students* present knowledge and interest in the material, or. a problem ^In the 
teacher's relationship with the class and ability to motivate them to respond. 
If the teacher overuses these devices deliberately as a matter of policy, it 
is likely that^-the teacher is overly authoritarian, is behaving vindictively, 
or is otherwise acting inapprd'priately . 

The final effects observed in this section were two interactions 
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(09Q7S, 09209). These results will not be interpreted because they repre- 
sent infrequent events and because they do not contribute to a strong or 
consistent pattern. 

Quality of student responses to questions . Student responses were 
classified into four: categories (correct, .incorrect, "don't know/* and no 
response) (09019-22). Teachers generally asked questions at a difficulty 
level such that about three-fourths (773^ «* mean) ofr the students* answers 
were correct. Incorrect answers accounted for about 16% of all observe^ 
responses. Sometimes students said that they didn't know (3Z) or failed 
to respond at all (4Z) . ^ 

In order to examine the quality of student responses in a variety of 
situations depending on the type of question and the method of selection, 
a large number of rate and proportion variables were generated (15005-08, 
15009-22, 15050-57. 09005-08, 09014-22, 09050-58, 09125-39). Positive 
relationships with achievement for a number of rate variables were part 
of the general pattern favoring frequent public recitations. Only three 
of the 37 proportion vafiables showed significant main effects or inter- 
actions, so the results in this section must be interpreted with caution. 
•'I . ^ 

There were no significant relationships involving the general percentages 

\ 

of answers ^hat were correct, but failure to make any response at all was 

. • ♦ ■ >. 

negatively aij^sociated ^th learning^ (09022, 9056). Our previous work has 
established that failure to make any responses at all correlates negatively 
with learning (Brophy & Evertson, 1976; no^e 2), and that the ability 
to elicit at least some kind of response from students when they do not 
respond to the initial question is an important part of effective teach- 
.ing (Anderson et al. , in press; Note 11). 'if anything, failure to respond 

• , Ho 
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^ 1 

i« probably a, gr«acer problen in junior high school than in the early ( 
grades « becauaa It in more unusual and more indicative of j^erious problemsy^ 
with the ttCudenC or the Ceacher*8tudent relationship. It indicates that 
• rud«nt« are at^rald Co risk making any response at all» or vmore probably) 
thac thry have learned that the teacher will give^he answer or move on 
tsS s^iiQeone el«te It they' wait quietly. * 

S< nlgnU leant relationships with achievement were ^ound for pfopor- 
c lonji^ of correct. Incorrect, or "don't »know" answers. The only remaining 
sUnlf Leant result In this secticn (an interaction for 09052) will not be 
Interpreted becau.se of Its isolated nature and low frequency of oc^ur^ence 
T eacher reactions to student responses . A large number of variables 

♦ 

concerned the wavs that teach'rrs reacted to student responses. In all» 
there were .60 rate variables and 120 proportion variables (15023-49, 15079-184 
15397-99, 09023-49, 09079-125, ll9140-199. 09213-15, 09382-83). After a 
student had answered (or failed to answer> a ^estion, the coding system 
allowt^d. for the coding of a number of* different reactions on the part of 
the teacher. Observers, recorded whether the teacher praised or criticized 
the student's answer. Both praise and criticism were observed relatively 
infrequently; praise was observed after about 9Z of all response opportun* 
Uies (09382) and criticism after about 0.6Z (09383). In addition, the 
teacher could continue' the student *s turn by giving some form of sustain- 
ing feedback (repeating the question, simplifying the question, or asking 
a new question). This happened an average of 12Z of the tine (09215). 
The teacher could also respond to the student's answer with a nonacademic 
question (3X - 09025, 09034).! Most commonly, the student's turn was ended 
in some way (his answer was integrated into the class discussion, the 



teacher gave no response, the tocher siaply acknowledged the answer, the 
taacher gave process feedback, *thr te.'^cher gave the answer, the teacher asked 
another student, or another student called out the answer). ' Thia occurred 
about 8SZ of the tliae on the average. 

.Fourteen of the 60 rate variables showed positive aaln effects. All 
of these results are in line with the previously reported result that fre- 
quent public recitacions are laportai^for achievement. They will tiot be 
discussed separately here. ' 

It is of interest that eight of the 14 positive relationships observed 
among the rate variables concern the use of praise (15023, ]t5079, 15080, 
15141, 15142, 15143, 15144, 15395). Thest. findings are the only ones that 
are supported by similar results among the proportion variab7'^^« The follow- 
ing proportion variables also showed ^positive associations wl«... math acl|leve* 
ment gains: 

09023^ Correct answers which teacher praised 
09080, Answers to product questions which teacher praised 
09142* Nonvolunteers whom teacher praised \ ^ 

09382, Response opportunities in which teacher praised 
It is Important to note that the findings reported here apply to praise 
only in tha^ context of public discussion. These findings do not apply to 
other contexts, as will be seen. A more complete discussion of the find- 
ings on praise and criticism %rill be given following the presentation of 
raaults for English classes. . - ^ 

Qdly 10 the 109 proportion variables not concerned with praise 
shoifed significant main effects or interactions.^ This is about the number 
that would be expected as a result of chance alone. Since the remaining 



rwult. do not -lotm m Ma&lngful pattern, they will hot be Interpreted 

(09032. 09035,-09039, 09041, 09046, 09992. 09099., 09027, 0?12o! 09182). 

One interaction aiK>ng the rate variablee (15035) al,^wlll not be dlecuased. 

A large mmber of the variables In this section concern the use of 
•ustalnlug feedback. In which the teacher follows an Inadequate answer with 
. an attempt to elicit an iaproved answer fro. the saae student. In general,' 
the data for this study provide no suppor^for the Idea that teachers should 
try to elicit laproved responses, and soae evidence agilnst It. ' 

These findings contrast with more positive support for trying to Inprove 
responses seen In early elementary school data (Anderson et al., in press; 
9rophy & Evertson, 1976; pote 2). We believe that the differences in 
findings are related to the same kinds of differences Ip teacher-learning 
situations as were discussed earlier. Th.at is, in^he early grades- it 
seems to be lmt)ortant for teachers to focus on each iildividual in asking 
questions and providing feedback, making sure to elicit responses and 
staying with the student long enough to ask follov-up questions or give 
follow-up explanations where necessary. The pace is slow, and sometimes 
what is ostensibly a group lesson becomes more a series of dyadic tutoring 
situations. In contrast, the public recitations involving the whole 
class at the Junior high level are faster paced, and^ brief interactions . 
with individuals are mostly geared to teaching the class as a whole. In 
this context, therefore, prolonging interactions wi^h individual students 
in attempts to get t^hem to imprpye their responses thrz»Ugh repeated questlon- 
ing is likely to be counter-productive. Many of thesd"nt<lviduala will 
need individualized attention, but this will have td wait/ until the teacher 
can provide' it without dismpt^^ng the learning focus of/ the rest of the 
class. 



Takra tdg^rhsr^ the variables In thla section Illustrate the lapor- t 
tance of keep. no vhole class rec4.tatlon aovlng at a good pace at t^ie Junior 
high school level. IMs nay be even wyre ispbrtdnt than the need to pro- 
vide l—i illate Individual itrd attention when .students fail to respond cor- 
rectly* something that is Mre important at the early eleibcntary grades. 

2b. Student jpitiated queations and co—ients . The actions . of* students 
vers coded in a nuadier of different categories. Those recorded as "s£\ident 
Initlatied questions and covwnts*' had the following characterlscici^: 

^. They took place during public recitations. Questions and ctasents 
which were not iionitored by the whol)e class (such as those during Individittl 
seatwork) were recorded •as "student created contacts" with the teacher and 
will be discussed in section 3. 

2. They were not responses to questions asked by the teacher Public 
response opportMulties are discussed in section 2a. • 

3. They were not n^erely attempts to socialize or to "get to" (bait) the 
teacher. These were recorded as misbehaviors and wi^ be discussed 'in 
section 4. 

For more. detail ,on the characteristics and coding of student £iitiated 
questions -and conments* see the Low Inference Coding Manual* AppVodix C. 

Student Initiated quest ionsw and cbmments were fairly connon occurrences; 
they: were observed an average of about \5' times per class period (15200* 
15201). About 74Z of thjsse were coded i^s questions and 26Z as comments (09216» 
09217). The observers also recorded whether the questions and comments were 
called out (an average of 60Z of questipi^s* 72Z of comments, 09218, 09239), 
and whether they were relevant (95Z of questions, 74Z of comments) or irrele- 
vant (5Z of questions, 26Z of comments). The teachex^'s reactions to student 
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inltlatad quest ions Jfnd covMnts «^tfre also recorded in a nioiber of cetegoriee 
to be dlectaeeed later, * « 

The rate variables follow closely the already observed pattern of a^so- 
elation betifeen high student achievement gains and frequent public recitations* 

Significant positive associations with achievenent gains [Were observed for 

* * » 

virtually every rate variable that exhibited sufficient variance. The nost. 
Important variables were nuabers: 15413 "student initiated questions and/ 
cri—mits" , 15200.** jtudent initiated questions and coments which were questions** 
and 15201 **student Initiated questions and cooments which were cooments." Pos- 
itive main effects for sixteen other varipbles (152 ?, 15203, 15207, 15208, 
15214, 15218, 15219. 15220, 15222,* 15224, 15229, 15230, 15231, 15400) fall into 
the saae pattern. As with the data for response opportunities, this single 
patterti is so strong among the rate variables that it is necessary to rely on* 
the proportion variables for a more detailed anc^ysis of behavior patterns that 
are^assoclated with effective teaching* 

. The rate variables are supported by a nuoiber of important proportion 
variables in a pattern which provides support for Flanders^ (1970) stress on 
the use of student ideas as an effective teaching strateRV. In addition to 
the tats variables discussed above, the following proportion variables 
shoved positive associations with achiev^ent: ' 

09385, Dyadic contacts which were student initialed questions 

0^97 • Student created public contacts 

09235* Student Initiated relevant questions which, were redirected 
09236« Student initiated relevant question^ which were Integrated into 
class discussion . 
. 0924S» Student initiated relevant comments called out and given 



> 

^ 09247, Studrat initiated relevant c qun f called Mt and integrated 
Into claaa diacuaeloa ^ 
Tboa, it appeara that the aore effective taachera^ tend to have high ratea 
of litudent initiated queation4 and comjentat ^hat atuden^-^nitlated queationa 
and coaMnta are a relatively high proportion of theij contacts with atudenta^ 
and ttiat, they react to relevant queationa and coaaei^ta in vaya that luply 
recognition of the V4lue of the student's contributfon. 

Sttident initiated questions and coaaents were soaietlise» a mixod 
blessing. Vhea they vere called out and/or irtelevant, chey could detr;iCt 
from the' cont aity of the claas and nake xt difficult for Che teacher to 
aaintain a continued eaphasis on acadeaic- natters. K large set of inter- 
actions indicates that the more effective teachers reacted differently in 
high and lov ability classes. All of the following variables had op/^site 
albpea for the regression lines fof high and loW ability claases, gf i^rally 
alightly positive for low ability clashes and slightly or significantly 
negative or high ability classes: 

09226, 15210, :;Ludent initiated called out queations which were 
irrelevant 

09227, Student initiated inelegant questions called out and ignored 
09229, 15213, Student initiated irrelevant questions called out and 

' given feedback 
^09239, Stujlent initiated cooments which were called oiit 
09248, 15232, Student initiated irrelevant consients which were calli. out 
09250, Student initiated irtelevant connents called out and ignored 
15235, Student initiated irrelevant coamients called put and not accepted - 



093S2, lS236t Studmt lAitlatad irr^lcv^nt cosMnts called out and 

Thm rmmdinin% significant raaults In this section (09221, 09233^ 092S4; 
15223, #11 Intoractlons) smb to fall Into this saM ganaral jMttarn. 

Althoogh a nunbar of the Intaractlona praaentad alyyva ara^veak and baaad 
on lov-fraquancy data, tha pattarn.ls probably an laportant one. It la 
In part a replication of our own reaulta at the second and third grade level 
(Brophy 4 Evertaon, 1976; Note 2). It is alao one of the few patterns 
of r<9kults that is partly replicated by the nreaults for English classes * 
in this study. It is apparently especially important for teachers in high 
ability classes t^ maintain a narrow academic focu^, even at the e?rpenae 
of discouraging student Initiative. In the low ability claasas, on the 
other hand, the more successful -teachers were those who <all()ved students 
to tjcpress their ideas, even if they were not directly relevant to the* 
academic task st hand. (However, the obser\ d rsnges do not suggest thst 
the effective teachers let this get out of hand.) 

3* Private contacts between teachers and students . < In sd^ition to 
rscording public interact iona between teacherr and atudents» observers codsd 
privste contscts such aa thoaa that took place during seatwork. Contacts 
wars grouped %nio two broad categories: student .created contacta and teacher 
afforded contacta. Within each category the following Information .was coded: 
*1. Tha content diacuaaed during the contact (academic, procedural, 
•or^peraonal request). 

2. Tha length of the contact (brief or long). 

3. Tha teacher's use of praiae or criticism. 

4. If the obaerver-^ould hear, ha or aha recorded the type of feedback 
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glvM by tbm tMcter (sluvly ote^nrlng the •tudmit!s vorkt dalaylng a 

r«qiiMit» giving slaple fMdbackt giving process fMdlMfck). ' 

Frivatn contacts batwaao tba atudante and thm taachar vara fairly 
fraquant occur rancaa in aoat of tha daaarooaui obaarvad (aa vould ba 
as^actad in viaii of tha. l&rga asount of aaatvork obaanrad)/ On tba avar-* 
aga» obaarvara aav atudant-craatad acadanic contacta about 11 tlaaa a par* 
iod (15247) t atudant craatad procedural contacta about four tisaa a period 
(15248) taachar initiated academic contacta about three tinea a per.iod 
(15264) » teacher InitlatW^ocadural cxmtacte about tvo time a period 
(1527^. Thua, private contacta between the teacher and ^atudant ware nore 
covpon than public onea in soat of the observed claasea (15393* 15411* 15412). 

It haa already been noted that the sore aucceaaful teachera tended to 
aak sore public queationa^ reapond to aore publi^ atudant quaationa and 
cooMnta* apend nore time in lecture deaonatrationt and apend leaa tise 
in aaatwork than the leaa aucceaaful teachera. In viev of theae facta » it 
ia parhapa aurpriaing that the More aucceaaful teachera did not have aignif 1* 
cantly fever private contacts with their studeiAta. No aignif leant relationahipa 
ware obaerved between any of the rate variablea recording private contacta 

and atudant achieveMnt jiaina in aulth (15247* 15248* 15264* 15276* 15411*^ 

« 

15412). Since the sore effective teachera had more contacta w^h their 
atudanta overall; however* their private contacta with atudenta were pro« 
portionally fairer (09387* 09391). 

A. aignif leant pattern of effecta was obaerved; however* with regard 
to tha lanath of private cqiitacta between teachera and atudenta. The sore 
aucceaaful teachera tended to keep their contacta brief. Poaitive relation- 
•blpii with achlavMMnt vmn obaerved for Ch. follovlng variablea , all 
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lowolvlat krl«f fMdback: . 

0W71. Scudmt crMtad mcmAmic contact* Involvlgg. brl«f tMchcr 



contact ^ 
09274, Scudant craatad acadaalc contacta glvab alapla f aadback 
, 09280. Studaat craatad acadaalc contacta glvan brlaf faadback 
09281, Studant craatad acadaalc contacta givan brief procaaa faadback 
09293, Taacliar In'ltiatad acadaalc contacta which lntolv||d brlaf 
procaaa faadback 

Naaatlva ralatlonahlpa with atodant achlavcMnt galna wara obaarvad for 
tha following varlablaa, all involving long feedback: ^ 

09272. 15252, Student created acada»lc contacta Involving long poacher 
feedback 

• • / 

09283, 15263, Student* created acadeiac contacta Involving long procaaa 
feedback 

09275, Student '^reatad acadeaic contacta involving procaaa feedback 
09288, Teacher initiated academic contacta which were long 
09295, Teacher initiated acadeaic contacts which Involved long procesa 
' feedback 

IVo other variables (09291, 15261) showed interactions which seeMd to fall 

into the saae, pattern. 

Although it was apparently iaportant -for the teacher to keep private 
dcadai^c contacta with studanta brief, it didn't aeca to aattar auch what ' 
«aa aald. Except for thoae varUblea noted above, no significant ralatlon- 
ahlpa ware obaarvad between achleveMnt galna and a particular type of feed- 
back during acadeaic contacta. It la'of Interest that though aany positive 
relatlonahipa with achiavaa*nt wbre observed for public pralaf . private 
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^ipralM mmmmA %o hm much 1ms sff In]g«Mr«l» chare ggfesi ,to b« no 
aMoeiatlM tectiMtt tMcbtr prai^ or crltlclM during private contacts and 
atudanf achlwwt gsina (09393» 09394). " 

\ 

Tha aaln pattam obaanrad iif thla aactlon la almllar to. ona obaarvad « 
aarllar for piAllc raaponaa opportitnltlaa. Tha Mra affactlva taacbara 
Bmmmmd to ba doing a good Job of Glancing tha naada of it:ha Individual vlt^ 
tha praaaura to taach tha claaa aa a vho^la. Thay Jkapt tha c^^aa^aovlng at a- 
good paca by kaaplng prlvata work-jralatad lutatactlona vlth atudanta brief* 
providing enough feedback and guidance to get thta going again* but not 
atopping for lengthy Interact lona that vould keep then fro« aeeting the 
needa of other atudanta. Theae data alao auppor-t the Ideaa of ftK>d and 
Grouva (Mote fl2) that tha sore effective teachera sake aure that their atudanta 
underataod hov to do their «#ork before they aaalgn aeatiiork. Thua* they 
planned their cla^aea so that their atudanta had leaa need for long private 
explaaatiana -after they had begun doing aeatwork. 

^Ive interaotlpna involved perepnal requests froa students. Neither 
the nuBber of personal requeata or Che teacher'a handling of thea waa algnl- 
ficandy relacad Co achievenenc for low ablllcy claaaea. In high ablllcy 
claaaea* on che ocher hand* chare vaa a acrong negacive reladonahlp between 
the nuaber of peraonal requ^ata and atudent ac fiieveaent (09276* 15256). 
*Teachara who granted large nuabera of personal requeata tended to be inef- 
factive with high ability atudanta (09277* 15247)* vhereaa tha sore effective 
teachera tended to refuae a larger pro^rtlon of their atudanta* personal 
requeata (09279). Once again* thsfie results fall Into the pattern of favoring 
a narrow attphaaia on acadaaic aattcra for high ability claaaea. 

. The final two aignificant reaulta in thla section* both interactions* 



alio t^ia to hm cooMCtod vich tiMi mm ^cconi* In lov ability claaaaa 
tha motm affactiva taachara tandad to io^iato aora procadural contacts 
vith tbfir studmts ^09296) and favar acadasic cootacta (09284). ^is 
|Ml||ttarfi is auch woslurr and l«as rsl labia than tha othars dlac)iaaad in this 

^ SOCtiOfl. ^ 

4.' Ishavlor rslatad contacts j^ti#aao taachars and stniaaots . Obaanrors 
codsd Bia^ahaviors on tho iMirt of studants*and taachars* raactlona to thaa. 
Nisbahaviors vara codod in 11 catagorios, aost of i#hich fit into tvo asjor 
clssaas. Thoss aisbahaviorn vhich w«r« classed as aild (daydraaaing. wasting 
tiao, vorkiag on tha tnrong assignaant, socialising) vsra codad only whan 
thay provoked a reaction froa tha taachar. Sariotia aisbahaviors (disrupting 
tha class, aaisiog or defying the teacher, verbel aggression, physical aggres** 
sion, baiting the teacher) were coded ifhenaver they vert observed, %»hether 
the teacher reacted to thea or not. Several types of aisbehaviore %fere 
coded but ^t put into either large clasi^ (being late to class, leaving with- 
out peralssion, sleeping^ possession of contraband). Categories «lso entsted 
for aiabehaviors which the observer did not see, but which provoked a teacher 
reaction, and for '*other'* aisbehaviors which di4 not fit into any of the 
above categories. 

Behavioral contacts were not uncoanon in the observed classes. They 
were observed an average *of about five tiaes a period (15394). The range 
for variable 15394 is also of interest. Soae teachers hardly ever had to 
speak to their students about their behavior, while others averaged as auch 
as 16 tiaes per period. Host of the observed behavioral contacts concerned 
alld aisbehaviors (15407)* but there were classes in which serious aisbehaviors 
occl/^red several tiaes a period (15408). ^ 




t«rfriai«tly. ckn« wmn mo alfKlf Icmk r«UcioB»liip« Wkimmi raCM of 

■tf •cklavMMC t^M ia mmtH (vitk tkm •ae^tiam of mm Uc«r«e- 
tlo*. rrekabljr a^lOM, oa varUkU tS2tO). ihim roMlt U aur^rUlac olaco 
Mfativo eorroJUciflM kotwaoa ratoo of boliavioral eoatacta aa4 adiiavaaaac 
kava kaaa • coaaUtaac fiadlat of ochor rrocaaa-^roduct acodiaa (iro^ i 
Ivarcaoa. 197«; Mota 2; Cood 4 Gnmmm, Hoc* 12). Mtaa of aartoua talabokavtera 
«i«r« alao aagativaly corralacad trlch aditavant la latliah for eh* prMMC 
acady. Ic eartalaly appaara chat cha racaa of aiabahavlora nora alao ^ga- 
tlvaly corralatad with achlavaMnc la togliah for cha praaaae atudy. Ic car- 
talaly ap p aa r a ehac eha racaa of alabahavlora In ooaa daaoaa should hava 
high aaeufh co aarloualy dlarupc laamlag/ 

'Taachara* raacdoaa to alabahavlora vara codad in four catagor tea. 
two of chaaa cacagorlaa lavolvad raUcivaly alld raapoaaaa. Tha caachar 
could latanraaa aoevarbally fobaarvad about 3J of cha ci«a on cha airaraga. 
W312) or thay could raapond co cha alabahavlor wlch a aaaagaMnc raiiuaac 
(obaanrad abouc 69t of cha tlM. 09313-16). Tuo ochar poaalbla raapoaaaa 
•^•"^ •«»«"• ••^•t: Thaaa war* thraata or wamlnga. ($|. 09321-23). and 
crlclclaa (16X. 09317-20). Tha Uccar cacagory includaa punlahMnC. 
i A ouaibar of raaulca Indlcata chac cha aore affacclva caachara caodad 
to raacc to alabah^lora wtch alld raapoaaaa, aapaclally aanagwant ra^uaaca. 
Tha followlag varUblaa ahowod poaltlva aaaocUtlona with atudaat achlava- 
aaat fealaa la Mtht 

09313, Nlabahavlora which Involvad aanagamnt raquaaCi froataachar 
09332, SxlallBlag alabahavlora Involving a aanagaaant raquaat 
09347, Studant phyalcal aggraaalon handlad by a aanagaaant raquaat 
p93S9, Nlabahavlora which Involvad Mnagaaant raquaata 
09344, Nlld alabahavlora Involving aanagaaant raquaata 

V 
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Th« follovlni varlablM. mil of which lavolv* acvcre reactlona to i«lsb«> 
havlors. w«r« nogatlvsly rolatod to studont achlovMimt gains In Mth: 
IMM, Bahavloral crltlclaa 

15297, Niabahaylora In which taachar critlciaad (no arror) ^ 

09348, 15328, ?tudant physical aggraaslon which taachar crlticitad 
Tha pattarn of raaulta praaantad abova ia not a atrong ono. Thara wara 
■any Important variabla» for which thara wara no algnif leant raaulta or 
r#aulta that did not fit tha pattarn. 

It likely that the situation is actually a conplieated one. 

It ^my be, for instancsi that the results presented above represent an 
effect rather than a cause. The note effective teachers may use milder 
reactions to misbehavior because they have better control over their classes 
in the first place» and therefore have less need for severe reactions* 

This interpretation is supported by a number of interactions. Misbe- 
hav lot's vere more coiipiion in low ability classes (as revealed by analysis of 
variance on variable 09389). A number of interactions seem to indicate that 
efimctive teaohers were also morl likely to react severely to misbehaviors 
in low ability classes. The following variables were positively associated 
with achievement gains in low ability classes and negatively associated with 
achievement in high ability classes: 



09321 • Misbehaviors in which teacher threatened student (no error) 
lS3l6| Misbehaviors involving tardiness vhich teacher criticized 
13338, Misbehaviors not in above^ categories which teacher criticized 
09361, Misbehaviors in which teacher threatened student * 
For the following variables which involve mild teacher reactions, the 
interactions go the other way (positive for high ability^ negative for 

t23 



\ 

low) I 

\ 

09342, DtfUnct of tMchor roopondod to with a MnatMont roquost 

\ 

09345. StudotiC vorbal atS^^'^ion handlod with a managasant raquaat 
^ 09354 1 Studant baita taachar and taachar >iandlaa with a nanagaaant 
raquaat 

Thuat it appaara that aild raaponaaa to niabahaviora may ba moat a|)pro- 
priata vith high ability atudanta. who ara laat likaly %p praaant aavara 
bahavior problama. Thia pat tarn of raaults, though it ia partially rapli- 
catad by findinga for Engliah claaaaa, ia again* a waak one, hmmm^ on low 
fraquancy data, and miaaing many important variablaa. 

a' 

Tha ramaining raaulta in thia aaction concam arrora in taachara* 
raaponaaa to mlabahaviora. Whan a teacher directed hia attention to the 
wrong atudantt tha obaarvar coded a target error. Not aurpriaingly, target 
errora were generally negatively correlated .with achievement gaina (15294, 
09314, 09363,^09375). .When, the obaerver felt that the teacher had waited 
too long before responding to a miabehavior, he or she coded a timing error. 
The only two eignificant raaulta t9hc timing errora are interactiona, and 
they will not be interpreted becauae the data are of doubtful validity 
(09315, 09322). 

5. Social interactiona between atudents and teachers . Of all the major 
categoriea between atudenta and teachera,' aocial interactions were the least 
commonly obaerved~an average of alightly more than once a period (15402). 
Social contacta were not aignlflcantly associated with student achievement 
in math claaaea. 

^ 6. Suaatry and diacuaaion . Effective instruction in juniot hjigh 
math claaaea waa marked by an acadeodc orientadlon, relatively more whole 




group instruction «nd 1ms individualissil contact, frsqusnt public rscita- 
tion and discussion with actlva studsnt involvraant and initiation of quas« 
tions and coonants, saint ananca of a rapid paca, calling aostly on volun- 
taars and plaimising langthy intirruptions to daal with tha naads of indi- 
vidual studaats on tha spot,, and in ganaral, a strass on aliciting and 
rainforcing high quality rfsponsas to quaa tions dasignad to mova tha class 
along at a goo4 paca. All pf this was aspacially trua with raspact to high 
ability studants. . 

Both tha laval of daaand and^tha- laval of discouraa waa lowar in tha 
low ability claaaes (appropriately ao) and affactiva taachara in thaaa 
•attinga apent mora tima daaling with individuala, aapacially attampting to 
elicit improvad rasponsas. Tha affactiva taachara .in low ability claaaaa 

vara alao more tolarant of diiftractions from academic tasks such as iirrala- 
vant conmanta and personal requests, but not of miabahaviora. Thera waa much 
support for aspects of what Flanders (1^70) haa called indirect teaching, 
particularly (Vraise (at least in public interactions) and' use of student 
Ideas. Again, however, this assumes a context of a strong academic and 
demanding orientation. ' ^ 

English 

The data representing the relationships b.etveen classroom, beha^ors 
and student achievement gains for EngliFh are much less satisfactory than 

thoae for math. Possible reasons for this will be discussed at the end 
of the chapter.. At this point, it is worth noting the following contrasts 
between the math data and the English data: 

. 1. Entering CAT scores accounted for an extremely high proportion 
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•f eb* VMi««e« In the laftlUh •ehiavMMt casta— ASX, eo«Hr«d with 71% 
(or Mth. 

2. Tha variablaa thae ahewad alfaifieane Min affacea or inearactiona 
for aaeh eandad eo ba ehoaa which ra^raaanead coaaonly occurring claaarooa 
avanea and ahowad conaidarabla varlanca. In contraac, aany of tha atatlf- 
tlcally ■igniflcafit rtlatlonthlps for ingXith occurred for variablM which 
roproMntod rtrt clattroM «vonts» vhilo thtro wtt no roUtionthip with 
•chiovcMot for rnt^rn iaporti . variablts. 

3. Thcrt Mr« «or« statiatically signif leant interactions than wain 

/ 

affacta. 

4. In Contraat to Math» thara oftAn aaaaad to ba no pattarn to tha 
findinga. An intarpratation iuggaatad by ona variabla %rould not ba aupportad 
or vould avan ba contradictad by tha raaulta for ralatad varlablas. 

In viav of tha inconaiatant natura of tha Engliah f indinga» littla 
atta^t vill ba aada to intarprat «any of tha raaulta. Variablaa that ahowad 
aignif icant sain affacta or intaractiona vill ba liatad for those who wiah 
to attaapt tha ir own intarpratationa. Tablaa with coaiplata raaulta for 
aach variable ara in VoIum II » pages 288-401 (proportion variables) and 
402-481 (rata varUblea). 

1. Teachara* uae of tisie in the claaaroon * As in aatht mbtt of the 
observed English classes ^pent sost of their tise in individual seatvork^ 
discuaaion^ or lacture-deaonatration. There did seem to be slightly aore 
variation in the foraata uaed by the Engliah teachers* %rlth soaie classes . 
spending appreciable aaounta of tiae in formats such aa apecial activities, 
advance organisera* and other (unapecif ied) ac(ivitiea (15362-15381). 
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Only two sltRlflcufiC •ffncts occurred for ChoM 20 varlablss (15378 
^mitM In tMtlAg^t 133S1 ^wmt%t of poor tutoring sltuatlonn"). ThMO 
vUl not b« iqtnrprotnd boenuoo thoy ojchlblt intufflcisnt irarUnco and 
tlMiy nro of quMtlonablo validity^ ((Mbaarvara did not coda during claaaaa 
whan hour taata vara giyan«) 

2a. rubllc ncada^ic raaoonaa opportunitiaa > Tha atrong pattam that 
vaa obaarvad in tha nath data favoring tha uaa of fraquant daaa diacuaaiona 
with high rataa of atudant participation i#aa not obaarvad for Bngliah* 
Raithar vaa any othar pattam. Tha diacuaaion of public raaponaa opportu-* 
niciaa vill tharafora ba liaitad nainly to daacriptiva data. 

Public rraponaa opportunltiaa vai*« obaarvad about aa fraquantly in 
Rngltah claaaaa (an avaraga of about 12 par parJod) aa in Mth claaaaa 
(#n avaraga of about 13 par pariod). 

Aa in math claaaaa* taachara tandadto aak aoatly product quaationa 
(an avaraga of 78Z of all quaationa). Moat of tha raaalning quaationa vara 
procaaa quaationa (14Z). A fa«r vara choica quaationa (3Z) or opinion quaa- 
tiona (5Z). Ona aignif leant main affact (15003) and ona aignif leant intar- 
action (15001) vara obtalnad for ralationahlpa vlth atudant achiavaMnt 
gaina. Naithar vill ba intarpratad. 

Tha obaarvad rangaa for variablaa 09009-13 indicate that thara vaa 
a graat^daal of variation in tha vaya that taachara choaa tha atudanta to 
raapond to thair quaationa. Tha noat coHsonly obaarvad nathod of aalact- 
ing atudanta vaa calling on nonvoluntaara (an avaraga ofjr42Z of tha tlaa)* 
follovad by calling on voluntaara (25Z)» call outa (21Z)» pattamad tuma 
(8Z)» and praaalacting atudanta in nonpattamad tuma (4Z). 

Thara ara a nuabar of Intaractiona bc^tvaah claaaroos behavior 
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proporctoM Md Mt«riiit CAT MorM la ctMi*r r«l«tioiuihip vlch «chi«v«Miic 
(OMllt OfOlSft OfM3» -Of073t 0907Of bMt no Min mttttm. TtiU MgtMCs 
that appropriata MChoda of •alfction say ba diffaraac for high and lov 
ability atudaota>* but tba data do aoc ahov any pattarn acrong anough to 
alloir oxidant tntarpratation. 

Tlia practical aigntficanca of thaaa intaractiona ia doubtful for tvo 
raaaona. Por aoM variablaa (090129 09013) tha par unit chaaga froa lov 
to high lavala of tha vaviablaa ia quita aMll (tha. ragraaaion linaa hava 
ahallov alopaa). Othar variablaa (09063 • 09073) rapraaant iafraquant 
avanta. Thia ia trua avan for aoM proportion variablaa vhara thara 
appaara to ba an adaquata ranga. Variabla 09073« for inatanca« rapraaanta 
*V:hoica quaationa diractad to voluntaara.** Sinca tha avaraga taachar 
aakad only about cna choica quaation avary thraa parioda (13003), tha 
practical utility of thia variabla la highly quaationabla* 

Variabla 09076 (Product quaationa anawarad by a atudant calling out) 
doaa rapraaant a fairly fraquant avant, and chara la a algnlf leant ralatlon* 
ahlp vith achiavasant for lov ability claaaaa, Thia variabla aaaM to ba 
part of a vary %raak pattarn of Intaractiona trhlch Indudaa varlpblaa 
09013 (taaponaa opportunltlaa which atudanta anavarad by calling out) for 
Engliah and two variablaa. (90975, 09209) aaoiig tha Mth raaulta^ Thaaa 
four variablaa ahouad alallar tranda: poaltlva for high ability daaaaa, 
' nagativa for lov. Mora than a dosan ralatad variablaa ahowad^ no auch 
tranda. If thaaa raaulta ara of Intaraat at all. It la bacauaa thay con- 
traat irlth tha auch atrongar pattama concamlng atudant ^nltlatad quaationa 
and coHaanta which wara callad out. 

l2S 



la M in Mth. atudmta anawarad Mat quaatlona eorractly. 

On tha avarata. about tn of eha obaanrad afeudant roaponaoa In latllah 
claaaaa vara eorroct. 12X vara ineorract. 31 ««ro "doo't kaov** and atudanta 
failatf to raapond about 3S of tha tiaa.. ^ 

tba ralatlooahlpa botwaan quality of atudant raaponaaa and achlava- 
Mot do not fall Into an Intarpratabla pattarn. Main af facta vara' obaarvad 
for varUblaa 15007. 15033. 09055. and 09132. Xntaractlona wara found 
for varUbloa 15005, 15003, 15050, 09053, 09127 , 09135 . 09204. and 09211. 
Moat of tHoaa varUblaa rapraaant vary. In^raquant avanta, whlla varlablaa 
rapraaantlflg avanta which occurrad auch aora coMonly ahovad no aignlf leant 
affacta. Onca again, tha pradoalnanca of Intaractlona ovor aaln affacta la 
notable, auu«>ting that high and low ability atudanta aay hava dlffarant 
naada In Bngllah claaaaa. 

Tha data for taachar react lona to at4»dant raaponaaa ahov a alallar 
pattern of occurrence to that already obaarved for aath. Moat teacbera 
uaed pralae and crltlclaa aparlngly— pralae occurred on an average after 
about 11% of all rcaponae opportunltlea and crltlclaa after about 0.4X. 
Moat atudanta' tuma were ended after their anavera. either by alq>le 
acknowledgaMnt froa the teacher, or by aoae fora of teralnal feedback 
(an average of about 87X of the tiac)i Teachera aoaetlaea gave atudehta 
auatalnlng feedback (lOX— 09215) or followed a atudenC rcaponae with a 
nonacadaalc quaatloln (3Z— 09025. 09034). ' 

With the exception of the data on pralae. the large niaibcr of feedback 
varUblaa (180 varUblaa U all) yielded no Inter eat log pa^tema of reaulta. 
Main affacta ware obaarved for eight of the varlablea not concerned 
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with pvalM (lS92f, 15121, 15122, OfOM, MIU, 0912S, 09192). XnearMeiona 
«MV« ekMrv«< for It othn variablM (15027, 15091, 15107, 15115, 15119, 
151S4, 09020, 09030, 090M, 09039, 09107 , 09112 , 09113 , 09159, 09160, 0^184, 
09103, 091t9)>. Tha pradoMliuuica of Monlntlaaa raaulca and of laearaeclena 
ara agala nocabla. 

yrai— and critlciaa . Tha f Indlnga concarnlnt tha aff icacy of public 
pralaa vhl^ «Mra obaarvad for aach claaaaa iiara rapaacad for Bntllah 
claaofa. Poalelva Mln af facta tiara obaarvM for eha following 
variablaat 

15081» AiMiHirs to choice qiMatlona which tMchor pralMd 

15143 » VoluntMro vhM tMchor pralaad 

0902S» Correct mnmmvm which tMch«r pralo^d 

09144 » Call^oat studonta whoa tMchor pralsod 

09382» RoopoiMo opportunltloa In which tMchor pralaod 
In addition! an Intaractlon waa obaarvad for varlabla 09082 i^^anawara to 
opinion quaatlona which taachar pralaadT Tha varlabla wna poaltlvaly 
ralatad to atudant achlavanant galna for high ability claaaaa and ahowad 
llttlavxalatlonahlp for low ability claaaaa. It la notaworthy that anmig 
thaad r^Llta Mln af facta iradoslnacai and that aavaral of tha varlablaa 
rapraaant f ra^uant occurrancaa In tha clnaaroott. ' 

Tha flndlnga for pralaa and crltlclas lb Junior high achool nath and 
lagllah claaaaa can ba ataMarlsad by looking at varlablaa 0938?» 09383* 09393» 
•ad 09394 I aa ahown balow: 



ho 
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1 M«latlon<hlp with Ach t«v— nt 

OfM2, iMpmM ppp<HrtHfitt;l«a Is which 

Wf%%l. t««pofiM opporcunitlM in uhlch 

CMeh«r cricUUtd nm ns 

09)93, Prlvats acadMlc contacts vhich 

tsschsr prsissd ns ns 

0^394, Prlvsts scsdsslc contacts iHilch 

tsschsr crltlclssd ns ns 

Thus* tbsrs Is s clsar psttsrn* with Miny othsr vsriablss supporting thsss* 
sho«#lng that ths sors succsssful tsachsrs tsndsd to prslss Mrs during public 
discussions* but that uss of critlclM or prlvsts prslss did not corrslats 
irlth Incrsss^d studsnt Isamlng. It Is possibls* of courss* thst this 
jpsttsrn rsprsssnts sn sffsct rsthsr than a causs. It My b# that ths Mrs 
succsssful tMchsrs wsrs slaply bsttsr st sllcltlng prslsavorthy ansnsrs 
frcMi thslr studsnts^ 

In gsnsrsl* thsss dsts support our own previous findings (Andsrson 
at si. • in prsss; Brophy 4 Evsrtson* 1976; Brophy 4 Bvsrtson* Hots 2) 
Ind testing that tha approprlatanaaa and af f actlvanaaa of pralaa and crlt-* 
IclsB vsry with contsxt« 



^ Ho«rsvar» tha findings for prslss in Junior high Mth snd English claaaaa 
cbotraat with thoaa aaan in tha Mrly alaMntary grgdaa. In alsMntary 
achool* pralaa during public raaponaa opportunlCias usually ahowa wMk and 
iMignlflcant raiatlonahlpa to laarnlng galna. Tha Important ralationahlpa 
coMsm pralaa glvan during prlvata taachar-scudant intaractiona. Pralaa 
glvan during atiidant inltlatad Intaractlona corralatad nagatlvaly with laarnlng 
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••iM, VbiU %Um in KMchtr. iiittUe«4 'UttrMCloM of cm eomUtad 

PMltivciy (troHiir « lv«reMn. if7«; Hoes 1). App«f«ifly, ehu «#•• 4«m 
to tfifforMMM U tiM gMMliMnMO Mid •poctftctcy of proioo In thooo two 
nieiMCioMi. • 

In nnviy |rn4M, ie in vory conMon for net»dnnen eo, kr/Lnt clmir work 
«ip Ko nkmi CO ebo eonebor whon ebny nro fininkod. Nnny nnck nttidontn nro 
vnry Upmimt- upon elm ennohor or ongor eo pionno tho eonehor, nnd choy 
will nlww clMir work in o wny ekne nwunen eo '*nnkint for** prnino. Tonckoro 
unnnlly provide ie, bue wiek nnck "prnifo** in porfuneepry, ununlly o kriof - 
word or two wiekoue oloborneien of npocificn nnd noaneiann wiekoue ovon clonn 
innpoeeion of ckn work. Connidoring tht nneur« of eho prnino and ebo sieun- 
cionn wbiek nlicie ie, ie in noe aurpriaing ckne prniaa undor thoao 
circyMMMM corr«UeM Miitivtly vich iMrnint v^inm. In contraaCg 
praiM tivM tfurlat tMch«r inlciacad iiork r«Ut«4 iacmrtccloM iiMslly !• 
i^lMatjtf by thm tMchara elMMtlvM. md i% Mods to hm motm ttaulMg 
will a« W0f •labor«e«da It !• not a fra^iiMC or •croof corr«l«e« of ioara- 
tog |alM» but lilim le doM corrolaco» ic corrolocM poalclvoly* 

. Tho dyn— Icq of toochor-ocudooc roloclomhlpo chmgo conoidorfbly 
dorooo grodoog ehoughg and by Junior blgh school fov ocudonto MClvoly oook 
tonci^ prnlMn oop^lally for ovoryday nork. Whon •cudMCo do Inlcinco 
prlvneo uork incorncclono with coochorog thoy oook kolp with probloM or 
cottf iiMClM chkc choy hovo coaplocod Iholr OMl gn —nt nnd can wnro on to 
aoMKhiim olno. Thoy roroly ^oak for** prolan cha vny that aarly alaMntary 
aendanta do. Ror do coachara praiaa fraqtiancly in chaaa alcuaclona. * Aa a 
raanlCt taachpr praiaa givan during acudanc Inltlacad prlval% lacaracclona 

iropa one aa a aignlf leant com lata of looming galna. 

, ' * * 
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Aim, tiM Mrtceli twm m taiivMMl lo a growp fMua ehtasM eh* ^ 
tf^mif of p«Mic Mi rt<vttt« tattraettOM taitUeai kjr the tMchMr. I« tiM 
MTljr trMM, public rMitactM e^MCr&tM m prMtia* of totU tkilla. 
nm tMka r«^ir«4 of Mch taiivliiMi §tv4mt art alalUr, and atudaata ara 
•at yat iavalapai ta tlw paiat wlMra ciMy ara likaly ca aaka truly li^aaaiva 
eaatrikvctana at thalr aim iaicUclan, ar ta raaatalaa aueh eoaCriWfciaaa 

» » 

i*aa aaia by othara. Caaaa qu a a tly, taachar praiaa duj^ii« publie raeltatiaa 
aitaatiaaa tanda to ba briaf and parfuaetory avan whaa alneara. * Itoat aarly 
alaifMtary. taachara pralaa fraquaatty, aad avao pradletAbly, In thaaa 
altuatioaa, furttiar watarlag 4mm tha iivMt of any particular pralaa atata- 
■ant on tha targat atudant <^ tha raat of tha clada. Aa • raault, pralaa 
durlat public racltatlon altuatlona uoually tfoaa ilot corralata atrongly 
with laatnlng galaa ona «Miy or cha othar la thk aarly gradaa. 

Tha altuatlen la dlffarant In Jtmior high achoola. hawavar. Taachara 
pralaa aueh laaa routlnaly, uaually bacauaa thay ara awara on aoM laval of 
conMloumMt thftC •cudmca do not a^r«cl«t« public pralM for rout 1m 
occOTipliohMiics. It My bo takoti condoocofidlag^ or It My produco oabor- 
rooMOOC CO cho otudonc* Howovorg juolor high otudotito oro copoblo of* 
gonulMly oucocondlnt contrlbutlpM or Mco«pllohMCitO| oiid of rocognlslnt 
' chooo whoQ cboy art m4o by clooMOCoo. So oro tho tMchoro. of courMg and 
tfhOA ouc|i conCrlbotloM or «ccOT«llohMaCo oppMr, thoy vlll'^toiid to ollclt 
ti UMlM aeration and pralaa frov tha tMchor« Much of tha public pralM 

oceurrlog in Junior high achdol haa thla connotatlofig so It la not aurprlalag 

V 

that It corralat aa poaltlvaly irith iMmlng galna. 

Tha poaltlva ralatlonahlp batwoan pralM given during canchar- Initiated 

* a 



mtk tatmrMtlMM md •ciitaic iMnilat in cIm early ttid— Hm r«v«r*«d 
iMttlor liifli Mkittl. AmU* cIm 4yMBie« of cImm Int trace Iom Imv* 
itliifd. la cIm Mfljr fr«4M, cImmm cmcImt iiiltuc«4 ^mrk r«l«CMl 
tat4fMtl«M art v«ry fM^UMt. Thay occur Mrc of cm cmI oscccid iMgor 
irtth otoAooto who crc hoviot krouklo vlth tholr voi%, but tlioy 4o occur 
vttk all acaiaaca r««ularljr. iy jualar hich achaal* chaaa iacaractlaaa 
taadi to ba focttsad an acudaata «lia ar'a havlat craubla vlch chair work. 
Tliararara, clia quality of pralaa la dt/faraac fro* chat obaanr«ii la public 
rocttotlow. tttiaoliyt It lovolvoo not oo micIi |om1m toochor odBlrotloo 
' for otudottt occoapliohMiico #0 octcapto by tho toochor to bo oocourofifit 
irich otudonco ulio arc hovlnf problem. Under cho clrcuMCOACoo» oucb 
proloo lo fK>c truly reinforcing • 

^ Tho flntflngi for crlclcloa In public wd private eltuatlona are 
elailar acrooo s^atfo lovele. At all levele» public crltldea for failure 
to roopood CO a queetloo or aoouerlnt It Incorrectly le rare« and «*on It le 
tlvon. It tooda to bo ^donenrod.** Under the clrcuMtancoe* It U not inap- 
propriate crltlcies» and occaalonally it oven correlatee poeltlvoly %nth 
loaminf taine. Crlticias flven during private «iork related Interactiona le 
■ore frequent and ueually indicatee that the atudente Involved are conalo* 
CenCly failing to apply theuelvea to their wX» that the teachora are having 
Crouhln findinga unya to motivate or inatruct thes auccea^fully, and/or that 
Cllirtoachor in hypercritical* Hot eurprlalngty» crltlcleM lo thia contest 
correlatea negatively vith learning galna (092S6). 

2h. Student initiated ouoatlona and conaenta . Aa in oath claaeea, 
etodonC iniCincod queatione and connta uore obeerved an ^average of about 
five tiaea per cloaa period (15200, 13201). Co —e n ta uore ^relatively nore 
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■ 1—1 tm U^auk cUmm %hm U m%k «Umm. 0» tiM a««rat«, •kmt m 
•f tia w t^ ^mOum ami mmmu mn •mmmf mi *n mn fiMsclMui 
(0»m, Ottl?) . TlM BMt ««am my f«f aciitfMMa to ook tiMir ^oootloM or 
wakm tiMtr OMMito ««• ^ Mllti« out («i ovoffoti of 471 of CIm .kIm, Of US). * 

TlM Mtc«ni or iocorocclOM that ma a k atrrmi for mU oImooo U 
rofooKoi fMr U%liah elooooo. Ntth rotoo of «oll o«k« coiitf to ha Mcoct««iy 
•ooociotoi trttk ocklovMoot galM for high ahiltty clooooo. Nit pooitlvoly 
■0000 Ut«4 for low ability, cUoooo. Tlilo pot torn of^ro for tiiroo aojor 
vorUkioo. 00 followot 

15221. Stutfoot toitUtod coMooto wMcli «oro collod oot 
Of21f, Stu4ooc inltUto4 eollod^out fuootiooo whieb woro rolovoot 
09240, Stodoat tnltUtod rolovoot eoMoott wlilcli noro collod out 
TlM pot torn to oloo ooon In o maibor of looo laportoot vortobloo (09242, 
09244. 0924S. 13224. 1S22*. 1S229). Sovorol corvlliooor. rolotiooobipo 
oloo obow tho ooM gonorol pottom (ooo VoIum II » TobU It. vorUbloo 
09217. 09219. 09223. 09239. 09240. Noto tbot tho rifbt-boad portions of 
tbo currM oro boood on oxtrapolotod ocoroo). It lo notoblo tbot tbo flopoo 

III, II 1^ ^mjm I * 

of tho r«trM«ioii Umo for thmmm v«rUblM ar« th« oppotlf of chooo Mm 
In tho well vMlier ^ttarn coocorntng eollod out mnmmtm to roopoooo oppor* 
tuttltloo. 

0 

It lo opporont tbot coll outo ooon dlfforont tblago la blgb and low 
obUity claoooo. A toocbor who allowo largo manboro of call outo In o 

f 

bigb oblUty clooo lo probobty doing a poor Job of controlling tbo coa- 
potltivonooa of cho otudonta. In a low abllitr claaa on tho och«r band, 
rolovont coll outo aoy woll bo ao indication of acudont intoroat. Ihooo 
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vMlikUt ttM tmm immti of %h§ mU iMtrol p#tt«ni uliltli U tMM t« 

MMf»l nmnr i of Uv aklltcy c1«mm Mr« wtt ItlMily to olioir • p«r» 
MMl UloTMi to llMilr •Co4«iit« Mtf lo OMOorato tCiiAoiiC «qwroM4^NMMM, 
•vm If tto otoiMt «iM oof oMctly m tmU. 

Om mtm tffMt (Oft)S) Md mvm oiliof tiiCorMttoM (ISIlf , IS220t 
iS222, liHJ. Of2M^ Of2M» Of2f I) m^o oteorvotf for clit data lo ilito 
oociioii* Por oil of thooo voftobloo^ eho 4o(o oro (oclioteolly doft^oot* 
oM thoy ^ oot foni o coborooc Mttoro. Tko roool(o» cHoroforo^ vlll 
oot ko totorffotod. Oo€o otolot ctio proyood oT ooco of totoroeclooo ovor 
iMto of focto to oocoblo. 

}. tyiiroto lotorocilOBO bowooo oiodooio ood tooctioro> lo toflUli, 
oo lo Mtht r^lvoto OCOdOBiC coococto bofifooo (ooclifro ood OtlldOOlO WOfO 
oofo coMoo elloo ^Itc roopoMO oi^rcuolcloo. ONwrvoro rocordod oo 
oiroroio of okooi 1> ottfdMt croocod eooiocco ood oU coochor lolcutod 
cootocto o portodlo tof Uoh elooo«» (mil. 1»412). 

lo Mill, tho ooro ouccoooful loochoro woro chooo who gooorolly lio^c 
prtvoto cootocto with otodooto rolotlvoly ohort* Thio ^ttom voo oot 
ropootod for toglloh clooooo In gooorol» thc^ro mo no rtlotlonohip 
hotwooo irorlobloo ccMicorolog tho longth of lotoroctiono ood otiidoot 
OChlOVOMOt s^lM. 

1Kof# MO* hoMTvort o oot of lotoroctiooo» ooatfV wook ood Involvlot 
ohollov olopoo for tho rotroooloo Itooo* lodlcotlog that o oorrow foctto 
oo oridootr aottoro lo ooro laportoot for hlgh-oklllty cloaooo thoo for 
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lov ability classes, and that In the high ability classes, successful 
teachers i#ere jsore likely ^to Initiate contacts, and students less likely. 
All of the follov^g variables shovfed. significant?^ Interactions with slight 
positive relationships with achleveaent for high ability classes and k> 
slight negative relationships for low ability classes: 

09284, 15264, Teacher lAltlatied. contacts which were academic related 
09267, Student created contacts related to academic content 
09388, Dyadic contacts which were teacher Initiated (private) 



7 



09395, Private academic contacts 
An Interaction In the opposite direction on. variable 09396, "private non- 
academic contacts," falls Into the same general pattern. » Also part of 
the same pattern are Interactions on' six less Important variables (15265, 

15268, 15271, 15275, 09278, C9285). . :^ 

Although the patteth presented above Is a real one. It Is not strong. 

The slopes of most of the regressslon lines are too shallow to reach our 

own criteria for reporting and Interpretation. The results thus Indicate 

t 

that a slight difference In emphasis might be appropriate for high and low 
ability classes, but they do not support the use of radically different 
teaching methods. 

Only two other significant results occurred for the variables In . 
this section. A positive main effect was obtained for var£able 15274, 
^'teacher Initiated academic contacts which Involved, long feedback." This 
,iresult will not be Interpreted because of Its Isolated nature and the 
Infrequent occurrence of the event. In addition,' there was a negative 
relationship with iachlevement for variable 09286, "teacher Initiated 



acadcslc contacts which involved criticin.'* This result has been dis- 
. cussed in the section^ron praise and critlclsa above, ^ 

4.' Behavior related contacts . In En^ish cl^asses, as ;Ln math classes, 
behavioral contacts vers observed. an ayerage of about five times a period 
(15394), and most of the observed behavioral contacts Involved mild mls- 

behaviors (15407, 15408). The range'^ls again> notable. Some of tht: observed 

» 

teachers had obviously lost control of their classes. It is also notable 
that an average of about one contact in nine was behavior related, but for 
some teachers, this ratio climbed to as high as one contact in three 
(09389). - . ' 

jiot surprisingly, teachers who spent much of their time dealing with 
behavior problems, especially serious misbehavior, were not particularly 
effect A^e in teaching^ English. The following variables showed negative 
'relationships with student achievement gains: ' 

09*389, Oyadic contacts which were behavior related 
. 09305, 15285, Students leaving the class without permission 
^ 09307, 15287, ^Misbehaviors involving students baiting teacher 

15282, Misbehaviors during which student sassed or defied teacher 
15293, Mlsl>ehaviors involving management request from teacher 
15322, Def:(.ance of teacher responded to with a management request ' 
15334, Student baits teacher and teacher handled with a managment request 
15388, Serious misbehavior which teacher handled without error 
15408, Serious misbehaviors / 
The composite picture which emerges from these results is one of a teacher 
who ^lets the students walk all over him or her/' There was no relationship 
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between .achievement and rates of mildeir, misbehaviors (15407). The misbe- 
havior^- listed above are serious and public in nature. They demand a response 
from the teacher. Some less successful teachers apparently often responded 
to these serious misbehaviors with mild words (management requests) • . 
Although the rates of occurrence for many of these misbehaviors are rela- 
tively low» the misbehaviors are serious enough to be significant whenever 
they. happen. It doesn't take very many instances of student defiance to 
seriously affect the atmosphere of a classroom.. 

It seems to be especially important that the teachers "keep* the lid on" 
in low ability classes. A number of interactions indicated that the more 
successful teachers in low ability classes tended *to react to misbehaviors 
more severely than successful teachers of high ability classes. For all of 
the following variables, which involve severe reactions to misbehaviors, 
there were positive associations with achievement gains for, low ability 
classes aj^^ negative associations for high ability classes: 
09321, Misbehaviors in which teacher threatened student 
09323, Misbehaviors in which teacher overreacted with a threat 
09330, Mild misbehaviors where teacher threatened student 
09334, Socializing misbehaviors where teacher threatened student 
09361, Misbehaviors in which teacher threatened student 
^ 09367, Mtld misbehaviors involving teacher criticlops 
The degression lines slope the opposite way (positive for high ability 
negative for low ability classes) for the following variables, 
ng mild reactions to misbehaviors: 

^9|331, 15311, Socializing misbehaviors in which teacher intervened 
nonverbally 
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09338 t Disruptive alflbehavlors in vhich teacher intervened nonverbally 

15292 t Miebehaviore 1^ trtiich teacher Intervened nonverbally 

• • • 

15307 t Mild slabebavlora in vhich teacher Intervened nonverbally 
For a single variable (1532^/^ef lance of teacher responded to vltb teacher 
threatening student**)* the interaction goes in an unexpected direction 
(positive for tilgh, negative for low). It could be argued» however* that a 
threat such as ''I'll srad you to the office if you don't stop that*" aay be 
a ifairly^ slid response to student defiance. 

Once again, ve are reporting here a series of weak interactions* nany 
of wh|ch have very shallow slopes for the regression lines. They Indicate* 
if anything* a slight difference in esphasis between successful teachers in 
high and low /ibility classes. Host of the variables above also involved 
'teacher reactions which were rarely observed. The most connon forms of 
reaction to student misbehavior %#ere management requests and criticism. 
The pattern of results reported here is therefore based on technically defi- 
cient da^a. 

Of the remaining significant results from this set of variables (09306, 
09314* 09363* 09371* 09376}| most concern positive relationship^ with achieVe 
ment for target or timing errors in teacher reactions to nrisbehavlor. There 
aeems to be no reason why this should be so. The data arie' technically 
deficient* and of questionable validity. The coding of a target error or a 
timing error depended considerably more on the judgment of the observers 
than most other categories in the observation system. It may be that 
observers' were inconsistent, in their use of this code. 

5. Social interactiona between teachers and students * Teachers rarely 
Initiated social contacta with students* and there were no significant 



associations bstvssn teachsr^inltlated social interactions and student 
achisvsMnt gains (15339, 09378). 

Student crsatsd social contacts vara soacu fa at sore cn—cin, being 
oba^rvad an average of about once a period in English classes (15340). 
There vere significant interactions for six of the eight variables concerned 
vlth student created social contacts. Although the regression lines had 
shallow slopes for these variables » all of the interactions vere statis- 
tically highly significant (£ £ .02 for all six variables). The following 
variablea «iere negatively associated with achievement gains in high ability 
classes and positively associated with achievement gains in low abilit:if 
classes : 

15340» Student created contacts which vere social 

09380» 15341 » Student created social contacts which were accepted 

15402^ Social contacts 

09390» Dyadic contacts ^ich vere social 
In addition^ variable 09381» "student created social contacts vhich teacher 
did not accept^*' was positively related to achievement for high ability 
classes and negatively related for lov ability classes. 

The pattern here fits vith that observed In other variables. The more 
successful teachcirs in high ability classes maintained a tight academic 
focus».vhile in the lov ability classes the more successful teachers are 
more likely to shov a personal interest in .their students and be more accept- 
ing of the atudents* social overtures. 

6. Summary and discussion. In general » the patterns of relationships 
linking process variabies to learning vere much less clear for English classes 
than for math. Main effects in particular vere very rare. Most of the 



iat«rpr«t^l« mIh •ff^cts f«ll Into •ona of two patterns. Flrat* coachern 
i4io> toiaratad hlghar rataa of aarloua alabahavlora vara laaa llkaiy to be 
auccaaafttl In inducing atudant achlavaaant galna. Second » tha pattern tif 
raaulta favoring hlghar rataa of public praise which vaa observed for nath 
claaaaa was again observed for English dassea* 

Intaractlona ware msch aora co—on than asin effects » but aany were 
iBpoealble to interpret. Interactions which were bas«d on technically 
auapect data and intaractlona which did not foni Interpretable patterns 
were co—on* The Observed patterns of interactions Included the following. 
Succeeaful teachers in low ability classea were tsore likely to: 

1. Accept or tolerate student call outs of questions and coasiants. 
. 2. Have private .contacts with their students about nonAcadwic matters 
and let atudenta initiate private contacts. 

3. React acre severely to students^, misbehaviors. 

4. Accept students* attempts to discuss social matters with them. 
Overall » the picture la one of a very businesslike* academic orientation 
in the eucceaaful high ability teachers* and a mbre peraonal orientation 
with more eaphaaia on atudant eaq^ressiveness for the successful low ability 
teachare. 

The nature of the saaq>le may also explain ^n part the high incidence 
of interactiona rather than awin effects. The low ability classes generally 
contained higher ^UMbera of Chicanos* for many of whom Engliah was a aecond 
language* and low- Income Blacks* who often spoke a dialect form of English. 
It is hardly aurpriaing that teachers in these claaaea found it necessary 
to use different tactics from teachers of high ability classes* where most 
of the students had grown up speaking the same form of English as the teachers 



««r« crylttg to c««eh. 

TiM pfttem of lnt«r«ceioiia dMcrlb«d «bov« hw « strlklag siai- 
Urlty to clM dMcripcloo by Nats (1978) of ch« adjusMics chat CMch«rs 
MlM CO tb*. dmaoAm of th* •cudonCa in thAt xUaarooM. Htts tmda to 
vl«v thm adjumtmmnf chat taaebara aaka for low abUlCy atudanta aa 
"nacaaaary avlla** irhlch My not ultUi^aly ba In cha baac iiicaraac of 
Cha acudanta chaaaalvaa: 

In practice » If not in Intents cha taachar engagaa In 
exchanga with the lovar laval claaaaa. Tha taachar parmlta 
Inattantlon to the acadaalc taak and oiinor braachaa of claaa- t * 
roo« atlquatta in axchanga for tha atudanta' vllllngnaaa to 
rafraln fron raally dlaruptlva nolay activity or overt 
angry attack upon tha taachar. j 

Such an axchanga may allow everyone to get through the 
hour without unduly Intruding upon one another. But It doea 
not raault In the aoat acadaalc progreaa for the majority of 
tha atudeHta. Some teachara tried to alter tha pat tern » 
either throdgh better aourcea of coercive control or, more 
frequently, through Increaalng atudanta* Intrlnalc Intereat 
In tha academic taak. . . . And, ^n fact; there vaa evi- 
dence ttimt over a long time teachera gradually come to 
adopt an educational phlloaophy which Juatif lea the a^at- 
aglaa that yield the minimum of conflict with atudenta of 
the achoola they find themaelvea In. (pp.. 109-110) 
TRa data froa Chla aCudy. howavar. aeea to indicate that tha teachera 
who coofonad to tha axpactationa of their atudent^ and accepted acne 



!!■ nihitli of acadMlcs «flth low abilicy c1mm« w*r« mov mucccssIuI 
in iaduclns achl«v«Mfic t«at g*iiia Chan choac who did not. 

la addlclra to thm prodoAlnanc^ of liicoracclou ovor mmln offoccs* 

« 

hamiwmt^ thm latllsh data aro also notabla for thm ralatlva paucity of 
cooaiacant patcarna of ralaclooahlpa. Wa baliava that chara ara aavaral 
raaaona for tha lack of conalacaoc ralaclooahlpa batvaan cha aMaauraa cakao 
froa our lov-lafaranca coding ayaCM and our Maauraa'of acudaac laamlng 
In tlia Ingllah claaaaa. Plrac» chara la laaa unlforslcy of currlculuB and 
Inacruetlon ac cha junior high laval Chan In cha aarly gradaa» and a Mallar 
parcncaga of cha currlcular objacclvaa hold In conon could ba Includad 
on our caac. Ic appaara thac chla «odal of procaaa-ouccosa raaaarch» 
faacur.lng yaar-long daca collacclon and ualng adjuatad acoraa on an and-of* 

9 

\ 

yaar achlavaaanc caac aa cha crlcarlon, la not approprlaca for junior high 
Engllah claaaaa^ ac laaac noc vlchouc auch aora axcanalva and-of-yaar caatlng. 

Tha aodal vorkad raaaonably wall avan In judlor high achool for study* 
Ing aath, apparantly bacauaa thara atlll la a strong aaphaala on aklll prac- 
tlca and a ralatlva hoaoganalty of curriculum and Inatructlon acroaa claaaaa 
and ichoola trl thin tha aaaa grada for aath. For Engllah^, though^ thara la 
aMCh aora variation^ aaanlng that tha con t ant validity of tha Engllah achli^va- 

■ant taat waa vatarad down conaldarab^y* Taat Itaaa vara valid In tha menmm 

•* • 

that thay wara objactlva-rafarancadt ualng Inforwatlon obtalnad fro« Intar* 

•t - .'. 

vlawa with taachara and from diir own clasaroott obaarvatlbna concerning 

what objactlvaa wara balng taught In thaaa clasaM* but thara wara not 

anough Itaaa. 

Tha validity of tha tast can also ba questioned on the basis of a 
algnlf leant (£ - .0001) tendency for high ability classes to show lower 



r— liMtl t^.MmrM. Xc appwrs that thm < ItaMur ralatloMhij^ * 

toCMM CAT MOVM Md pMttMt MOTM 4oM ttoC hold foT studMts pwfonitag 

Hmto noold ptoblMi la trylsg to coror Moontrollod aaturallotic 
voriotloo ocrooo iMtty elaoMO oad ochodo with a alagla 45-adflttta taat in 
aay caaa» but thaaa pfoblaaa vara asaggaratad bjr tha oatura of tba aaapla 
in clM*pr«MnC stody. Vm laclvdad alaosc all of cIm •litlbl* aach mod latllsb 
claaaaa la alaa of tha li Junior high achoola la tha city. Thaaa laeludad 
tifo laaar--clty aad primarily alaorlty achoola* ^ «iall aa thraa othara 
aarvlat uauaually hoiiogaoaotta hppar alddla claaa populatloaa. Daaplta a 
dagraa of bualog for daaagrtsatloii pitrpoaaa» t&ara vara atrong achool 
affacta la tha dlatrlhutlona of atudaat ability aad achlav^aaat taat acoraa. 
Tha acoraa thaaa alvaa axtaadad along a graat raaga» dlatrlbutad aora horl*^, 
^oatally thaa ooraally. Aa a raaultt tha uaa of tha atudaata* California 
Achlavaaaat Taat acoraa aa co^arlablaa for adjuatlag thalr acoraa oa our 
achlavaaaat taat had tha af fact of rawlag avaa abra crltarloa varlaaca 
thaa la uaual la thaaa altuatloaa. thla waa aapaclally trua for ICagllah 
claaaaa » ubara aoM 85X of tha varlaaca uaa accouhtad for by CAT acoraa 
(eoaparad to about 79Z for aath). With ao auch varlaaca la Bagllah achlava* 
aaat alraady accouafad for by tha covarlabla. It la llkaly that aoat of 
tha raaalalag varlaaca uaa uarallabla* thua furthar dacraaalag our chaacaa 
of fladlag a rich pattara of ralatloaahlpa. 

Plaally** It lA poaalbla that tha validity of tha achlavaaaat taat uaa 
radttcad by tha natura of thA taak facing tha taachara. Kath taachara ara» 
for tha^^oat part» taachlng akllla to thalr atudaata that thay practlca 
vary llttla outalda of aath claaa. Hoat atudaata practlca apaaklag Engllah* 
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hotf^M, all dmy lomg. mud ttey tMd and vrlcc English Im ctolr ochtr 
c1mms» If not at hom^. It im hard for a aiagla^taachar to hava a Maaura* 
ahla affact oo a afclll that la ao daaply liigralnad and ao habitual la natiira, 
aad It la. virtually iapoaalbla to aaparata tha af facta of tha lagllah 
taachar froe tha^af facta of tha naay othar aodala who halp to datarslaa hov 
a atudant uaaa tha lagllah languaga. Tha aaphaala on graMar la tha achlava* 

HP 

* t 

MDt taat My hava halpad allghtly vlth thla problan hut at tha tha aana 
tlaa It lacraaaad th^f doubta about tha contant validity of tha taat. 
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•MIC** «f»C l»9«f ^ 



It • l»»n #M «M ••M • Ufi S4 



l«CLfftN Kti i,7» t.M • f.fa r« 

10 • IMM Mtn I.M 0,M • y,Wl M 



iOtHC« MM&t$ Aftft •MICH IC«CnC« AUfO * ii9M^C*N«t€ »MCiT|0« 
f«iU<M ••7 g^M • 7« 



cotnci A^>n«t •NicN fiACNrti i^irM^rco i«iro mi clam oucMMiuin 

lt» • HAt<t |»^# l,7» • r,tf» SIk 

C**6Llttt «M l»«ft ••011 • 40,0| 7« 



tOi^tiCi A«»»«C«i At fit mm%tn rCACnc* i»AV€ mO rffCO0AC< 

MfA^ iltMA MAHftt 

10 • IM/T MM «i# .10 0.0« • .70 04 

C**SLt0«i .10 P«00 • •«0« 7« 

CMffiCi »i^»»C«0 Arff« »M|CM lUC»«r0 feAirc MOCfiS KCf»0ACii 

MiAH 0I0«A ffA«i0i m 

|» • l^^ifA MM .4$ • 0.0% 54 

|04Li0i .99 0»0# • 0.01 7A 
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Ta»lfl 3.1 (cont.) 

MIAN ftUMA MAMd N 

10 • I^H^y MAM ,tll H.fll • 1,1ft 

10 • lll»|« MAfH ,«« §,04 • 1,1ft S6 

(•tfrtilM .11 0,01^ - 1,02 70 

I^COOtcC^ ANftHfOft AfTrr? NilCM aftiOTHrO. IfUOtN? coitco ojt an ans^EO 

«*r*« OIOMA HANOI H 

10 • 11#««« MAM ,14 ,|« 0«0»J • ,S9 SO 

C^fcUlitt .HV .11 0,04 • ,70 70 

oonv <%«ioi» AND Nu 9I1P9NIII ANftitco «HicH nACHin caTficwco 

MlAir ftlOMA RANpC H 

lt» • «1»A| >«AM ,»«2 ,M>I 0,04 * ,?1 50 

CNOtllrt .01 ,tfft 0,lli« • ,17 70 

D3NV ««iO»/»^u 0itO9««SL /»«>«l*£ltl arrro »>HlCh ICACHCO HloeAfCD QUCSTIOn 

M^AN OrOWA KANOi H 

III ^ 1^^1*7 MAIH . ,M/ 0,||tf • ,«ft SO 

C^OLIOh ,4$ ,01, • ,2ft 70 

09nV (^NOtt^ing ociPONfti #NsoLOS A^ira «hich icachco iimoliftcd uurorjUNS 

MC AM OICKA i^ANOi H 

19 • llfnt HAIH ,«!/ a,VJ • SO 

|l*OtiOH ,^ft ,|A 4«9» * 1,0S 70 

.o:>*«T ««o^/Nu ociodNit AN5*Lfr arico »iiich riAC-ieo asks ^ei» yuEOrius 

M£Ali 1IC«<A HANCe N 

li) • 1S#«« MAIH .lift .IS ^.tftf • ,79 so 

C*tOLlln ,01 |l,tJtf • ,ii yn 
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DPnf «^om/nd •(ft^cii^ii A«i««ciii *^ir« ^^U'« iCAc»i(N Aineo NO«i«iCAorHic 

10 ■ «*1H .Hi ,H« Uttftf • 5ft 

09Nt AHOn^KO ^t%^jn%^ «rir<i ^''^KM rfACHtu ftAt^e i^moccis 

U.lNf i^i«0»/NO •(ft^ONll AN^«iflS AMt« •••<JCH ICAC tCR RAvf ThI ANl^tH 

ODi»f i(«iia««^NJ «l»^3i«lL •*ii«tW^ •rfft --i|C»^ iCACMt^ aSi^EO OlHtM STjOC^I 



p.lNt *MO»/Kii •C1IP9»«lt *-»s-|H% Afrt* »HIC^« f.lHC** STUQINT CAfcrttO OjT 



t^il^H ^fS**A RAmCC 

••tAN »IG*«A MAnCiE N 

tHUll%n I.fb - 

»•£ Ai« ^IC>»A (<Ar«GI ^ 
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MCAN tItM NANftC N 

AU • UOI M1H .M P.M. 5* 

Mo^ct 0H|»ri0N^ WHICH irmMit AtiMcneD NirH don? mivoh ' 

r«UCi9k b^ltriON^ 10 SIUDINTI 1»AVC NO Ne$^DN|C , 

MCAN tlOM MAHBl N 

fNCUiH .0* i.tftf • .17 ^ 711 

SUM ltAf<I^L . N ' 

I'fCtltM , ^ J.l^ 7A 

?0 ^tOCt^t dUUT|3M<( «'WCH ICACHCn l»IIAIBCO 

"CAN ftlBMA HAAiOl N 

iO • iH^r^ MATH H.Mtf . 1.^, 5V 

Me\N ftia«A . RA«iOt «4 

(NCtlSn 1,^1^ • ^.01 711 

TO CNOICC 9Jt>r|UNS •HIC*« UACH|« l»M4iBlD 

MIAN V HANCi N 

10 ■ l^^f^i MATH H.gg . 

CNtUin l^.jlrf . 7« 

A««»«it» ro o^iNiu^f anc^Vi^Ns -hkm rtACHtn •raised 

Mt*M ft1C*tA BANfte % 

10 • KAIH .Hrf H.g^ . 

fNGLiSN ..1^ a.ll,^ • 7M 
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^%aCi«» ^•<|!ltlQ«l^ ftMCP «ilCi( iCAt^CH IIMfklMtO I'll OUCtllON 

ISC, IS.. , i .H - .»« 
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10 • Mil, .ti >| ,.,1^ . ^„ 

"CA»i »I6MA HANOI N 

l» • OUT tAlH .HI tt^in • 

t*«ciMH .m .n) a.M • III 7» 

MIAN »U>*A AAwSi N 

•^MV IIG«tA RAivCe 

1^ • HAM .fc^ . 



III 



MrA« II6MA HANCI 

15 • l^llri -All .#11 p.g, . 

MtlilH. .ill a, 1^41 . ;|| 



'5r> 
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T«»i« S.I (eei^t.) 



t«aci.i* tHiitionfe ifvtv «iirH Anor^iCM iiiincwi cauii^ au? amwIii 

MIAN 

M«i0«»€i «i*f%fiOM» Afir* «*<iCH ftiiorHffi •tun^t cHifi om? ammc«, 

l«ft(.i»ti III • I.Tf 711 



«ft il.M • •••• 



^117 fe>«kit* • Sit 

k««ttU • 7« 



'or; 
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CHI«0«IV •f*»tCM|i •noil fflCKfll caiiiciico 



^ l^lUn ,41 • 7> 

• l»ttf« ^.^^I t,f7 - ll,7f «4 

CnS^Irt l,7S I.M - 7,«» 7« 

»vu9ftiif imtuiio <aiai^io«» if^iCM »citc calico •^(ift 

rMLIlM |«^# ^ •.nil • II. 7A 

Id • lity*^ •*T'« l.fl .M - t,S« 54 

CttftLiln l.tl I.T7 • U.t? 7M 

|fUH«V l«M|4flD tiLCvAfti? OJ€iV|n«lft UtlLCU OJ? AHp CHCn ^CCOllAC^ 

|> • «Ati| 1. 43 ^ $4 

C>»ftL1ft^ l«»l 1.^5 • ll^ll 74 



/ 



•fdiiiit iiiifi«ir0 4fkc«*«^t •atifiiiM CAiiiu oil aivcm Mtcrai 

<^ r r DtACK ^^^^ %f§mk * « AuM ^ 

iMtfAfco tucvAnf diici»titf<«* CAUto em a^o i^ifiMAfce into ci*it 
•tjfiii^i ti«ft|«fiD i««cii^4^t ajiATiONt tfttiin jtfi A«r» iiNono 

tV idi^t l^lTlAflO T««ClM*^r 9JfiTlO*i% fAikCO «IUI 4«D Of ACCC^TCn ^ 

i%iriftiio i4«tti¥««v dJCifiONS r*LkCD A^n €iivc% re(D»AC« 
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T«ii« (wit,) 



•fiiH«i imfHiit truirAiit tiicttido •HfCM nn •iH«>ct»ft«e<i 



It • litll "AM «?i .ft •••• • l«H ,u 

#tiiH«t |ii|fMfC» MkUAMt ttKtlltMi iint tiKCH ^CfMAC^ 

It • llt|» Min «9| i^.t$4 • fl^ 

cttiitii at tit t.ti • m 
»t ifum imviAitt •ucvAi^t iocffiP^A ahicm t|tl tctittCftt 

lUM Mutt 1^ 

It ■ mk%n ^ti i^M • ,i# »4 

IttlltH •#! .tl t«M • .ft 

•fumiif iii|t|*ii» tiiUAi^t ti»ctfit«it liiiittAfca mrt ctAtt titcatiio«i 

«CA« l»Ui««* Mutt \ 

i» « iwt« •«*ri« .11 ••M • 

• fJtft^l mMI*tIt 9ti|||i||it «itiCH •etc |t«Ui^A«l 

It « Ittti i^ATH .#1 t.til - .U 

«t«if>^%i |i^|fiAict it«CiMi«f tuctritM MHic** «cti ftivi^ ^r(t9ACii 

imjtN ,M • ^,lt ?M 

.|i^ft|*fCD Ct«n<^VI «HtC*l «Cti CAkkCO QJf 

»rtiH«f li^f^MiCP fufv^'^t cii**ociiff •<«in^ •r<(c CAiktn tji 

■ «»t#« ««y ««,ki«» • 2,4) M 

i»tklfH ,f» « f,7| 
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I 



«f«i(H%f i^ifMfir «riCv«iit rti««i«if» i^ut^ out M«iice 
#f »<H«f i%it|ftfc» MiMv*«i* c9««CMi cHLiri Oiif A«0 Cffiiicuid 

»^an«f |iiit|ftrc» 4ucv«ftiv ru^^n^irft t*ktif^ oji *fO ^4orffft 
ft itH«t inHMtcp «ffkiv««it r;i«nMtB ouf aud i«iitCM«tcc^ fiTO 

0»SCL/SStO«i 

tn^f |%|t|ftfCP l««m¥ft«t CJ**n«t» m^lt'* ^iH C*kLCO Owl 

#viifti«f t^ififtfc» i««cti«««t cd**'«c«t» c*tiC0 <>«>i c^triciico 

n • '••til « ^.M • S4 

•v.»Oi«f i<^iti4fco i«teti<^*^' e>**<*f«>i^ c«kico :>jr d^o i^^o^co 

l> • ••t*« .fti • 



V 



T«»l« 1,1 (Wit,) 

•f^H^I |ii|tMU» iMlilvA^f C9«NiCiiU CHUt 0^r 4^ HOf ^tWfiU 



H^n ilMi (I4iiil % 

i(» • im« •4fi« .ny • .11 M 
if^m«t t«ini«fi» ittciiv««T C9«*«t«ii» C4iic» ^jt 40 iivi^^ ^ctpm^ 

H^n »IM4 ffiMt iii 

l«»ftV*ll«« .11 • ?• 

•t iftitii i«iivi%iia ca»«|ftti ••^ic'^ ^iH «>oi ((4ikft9 oat 

«|4« »ta«i4 44m H 

i» • %%9%f «4t«« •«# • t.rft f* 

C«4kl9M .91 • |.7» yi 

• t*iH^I |il9V|i|C» «fl|VA«r CO^HNfft a^iCM rngm HOT CAllfO OUT 

««(4I« »ll«4 «4ft||l % 

lO • l>tl* , «4|« .^f il.M • t.Sl »4 

• f iHvt liHt^MICO «flU4Nt CO««r%rft ••ttCH mW Oi¥C% MAIIC 

»f An »lftii4 141111 H 

mint i^itjAico tfiivAi^T ra««{iifft •4|CN Mfiic rtcoftiCa' 

C'iSilfN , .1* .If • I.M 7« 

•t.far4»i |i^ifi«icD «rLCv4i»t cj«n«irft kiircM ^tocitt rico»4C4 

* «{4n tfCMA lAi^ftC 

10 • aM4a «4iii o.iitf • .ftft %^ 

C«4tiftM .19/ .11 isOii • 70 

tot^i, ]«|T|Aico 4rki«4iii r9««ciirt i«ic^04ii» i«ito Ck4»s DitCMStio^ 

••14« »U«4 44«l6i Hi 

n • lftt«f "Alt .^^ .#1 4»tfU • .!« S4 



•6; 
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#t inini i«tf|4iii itniifMf (iHNHfiift Micii •t<ti %ot on? 
»ftiiii«f i«iit|4tc» iMCiif^^f ca«*n<«v» »HicN immio 



ftiM* HAVOC 

W • MfV .#1 .III • .11 . «4 



f^llHtn l«9ui«*«it CUon^tl •••IC*« «tM %0f ACCt^ffO 



»t mi^l* |^ftl*f|9 ttttU^*"*! CO«-|'>iif mHttM «C«| l»IVt% rfCOfiAC^ 



'UHI (4|AftO k9%«4efft tt|4ti4« 



ij«i«it? Ut^tcn 



#»;'H*i c«t«itt «c«^i«ir •iMur 



^••^1*1 W*<l*ltU Ar4f»l«|f 9&tAfCi* 
I» • $%4\^ ••1^ .1/ 



•'62 

-1S4- 



« 



I.I 



•t«*%«i i»f«trt •CA^i'iK Hi^tc^ ca^ucft imh?i«i* mii^ iCAc^m 

HAH rtAuM n 

l<i • «tm |«M • if.ff fib 

»f«m«i c«iAtio Ae«iii<i|( «ii«tgff> c0«iMfi t^vOkviM vcAC*«rti 

COMTACt 



»«»i(H«l c«i«fC0 AC«»|«|C Hi«fCO Ct«»M€Vt l<» •tlCn tUCiHtl OI^ati 
b4t«fii» ACA^i^tiC «li«t|n CP^MCft sivc^ fcio««c« 



»«iH«t c«i«fci> ACAi^i«ic 9it«icn cp«t*trt iivfw ^toccit ricpi«rA 

»IMA tAAlU % 

i^frlllH |.#| H.tftf • ;a 



•^•^t%i ctt*ti9 c:^"**' «^ ^^iC'^ i«i#oi«iD Mt^AtivAt n^ucftr 



»«^^i%t c^iAtiP ^f4»4>«fti :o«Mc>» <iMicM icACMf4 aii««ffo 

••1*% 4Aoe « 

!»• • ll^Mf •••• .44 • J.Si S» 



«f I'^i^t tti«rr» ^r«fto«AL :o»iMcr» ••«ich icacmca DCk*vco 



*61 
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0 



1 

#f 'iH^t itiAicy ^rtii>«4^ c««»f«e9* <»<*ieM ickmh t^u mi m«%v 



C«MV|9 iHfi^l «rMU» CUMACM ilfl^ W%gf rilMA^A 

• • •>t»* ••f^ • U.ll u 

ff tn^i i>««i«i ffCi^tif iMfACif im* Micr m»cih v'irviAC* 

* • 

l> • o^ki^ « ^.M • %^ 

•f ct|«iiv •CkAtta ci^«9«cif iiti« kMft ric»MCft 

•••v«>i c«i«'c» tftAic^ ci»«iMeff tivt* Moecn rtroMC^ 

|«»kt«<« I.n i.M - 

i> • h%9mS ^ftt^ .it • J.I* %^ 

ic^C'^i^ 1^1*1*11^ •c<i"*i*i: ca^iActs •jir** i%i?«.*id c<iticT»» 

I* • ••K ^4 • 

•>! .t*' .^i* • ?• 



76-/ 
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j ^ Table 3. I (cont. ) 

MjTAN SlfitlA . MAmGE n 

10 » i>?*7 HAIH 1,78 ,29 - 7,7S 56 

t^ftLilSH 2«$7 « lS.tf0 7A 

ft*C»U« lNlT|*fft> ACAOc««l'C> CON? ACT? WHICH NE«C lOmC 

» ,7< .I^S - S6 

rNCtlJH ' H.Wtf - fl.Ud 7« 

JMIYJAICD ACAOi^f* CUNrACT$ INVOLVIMI^ UBSeMVATlON OP STUOt'vT 

AN &1CMA itAfiiCE M 

» •••1'* ' ,55 '.*6B (••flitf - a.itfi 56 

t«<ttl5 I .«7 .61* a.Bd - 2.5^ 7« 

ie*£»<t^ jN|TiAicD AC^Di •^i CONTACTS i»hich 'awvoLveo fcedbac^ 

M^At blCMA MAnCE N 

i ^ • l.>5 I.A> .16 • r.7d 56 

, - tNGtlSH ?,?S 2.58 tf.idd • la.B'i 7A 

ft*c*»e** jNjrjAifD AC*:>r'':c coNjAtis ikH/cH invouvcd pkoccss feedback 

mLAn bfQMA KAf^CE H 

1^^ ■ l>?7| -ATI ^fc^ ,ltf9 . 2,9B 5h 

iV&LlSn .6V .l»D .UQ - }.l^9 7^ 

ftr4C'«C^ JM^'IAItr 4wA'>L'»J : CfNI ALTS ISVDLVED tt«lEF FEEDBACK 

•4tAN 6TSMA MAnGE N 

ENGLISH e.5a • afl.7a 7« 

it*c**c^ i>.MJAi£r» ACAn^*4j:i :uNTAcrs m^ich involved bh;ef process 

FEEDBACK 

^ M(AN blGMA RANGE N 

O ■ j>?7t M*?** .l** • .10 i^.fc'kJ - .57 56 

INGLISh •*'7 3.Uii - ,?9 7« 

ll^C'^ER ]»»jriArtl) ACAOf cuNf ACTS mHICH INVOtVEO tUN& FEEDBACK 

'^E AN bICMA KAngE N 

J& • 4>?7* .!« H.tfO - ,9^ 56 

lNGlISi .l« .Ip B.fcJiJ - ,7j 7« 



5 



T»bl« 3. I (coot. ) 

IL«C'irft I**T^JAf£0 ACAt»c**JC CUMf4crs rHich INVOIVCO LONfr MUCE8S 

FEEDBACK 

i'J • J»275 ►•AIH ,tt5 . 2^«7 5^ 

E^frLltH ,liA • ?.6i 78 

U%C'»t% l«»I»JA|tn C^NfACr* KHICH ffCLATtO TU classroom PROCEOU«r 

MCAn frISMA RANGE N 

>*l;,At'<4VjoBs Tj m^iCh iMrnrR RES^ONnco MIT C30K« 010 NOT OBSERVE 

"CAN ol(;*«A RANSE N 

^•DN'>l'»V>ipTjvt ••r^rttlAi^jjRS rDArr>REA^iNCr *<tASII>«C TjHtl 

m£An t^lCMA RANGE f« 

E'^ftLlSn i.K7 .litf - 7.97 7» 

Mt^RtlftViOR^ JN^ULVINS $|JOF*«rs 6UCiALiZj*4S 

*«i AN SIC"«A MANSE N 

1' » |j>TO ••AM I, ©2 ,04 • a,5« b(» 

k»«C.LI»H I.R^J i.So .IS • 9.?b 7« 

^'OiM^ »tl^C LAft n CLARIS 

AN lil&i«A RANGE N 

biCMA RANGE f« 

l.> « ^An ^93 rf^oj . Q^na 5b 

£'»RL1$m ,bB ,941 H,k)rf - 5.11 7ft 

♦•i»^ui*VjLlR, ItiRjNu #»-<fLH STJf>tNH MASSED R itfiEO TEAChFR 



M^AN bTG'^A RANGE N 

i;i ■ l>?»> •••11 . ,flH 4.k)d - ?.9R 56 



i6* 



/ * 
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r n 



Tabl* 3.1 (cont.j 



«ii|ia«> Ml»HHAVi:i«ft «H1C« rfACHtll HANDLCO i«lTHOaT EDfUH 



10 « 



MA M 



ilCMA 
l.»7 



AAnCC 
••M . 5.71 



7« 



»Liriuiu Hi^ficMAViD<t» re* «riicH rtACHC* maof. a iaucct cftitoit 



13 « 



MA? H 



MCA^ 



$1CNA 



'••91^ - .IS 



»Citl^ U »<UI|£HAVJ39S rjff <«HICH ICACHCt MAD£ A IMS C'tj'OK 



10 m 



NATrl 



DYADIC- tllNTACV$ 



NAT«1 



Hf Ai^ 



.1^ 



6IG«A. 
II. 



ramcc 



*KAi«6e 
il.7tf - 7>.74J 
5.«l - 7fe.«5 



7« 



56 
7« 



56 

7« * 



1^ ■ II. 7i 7,64* .77 - iS.Srf b6 



M£ An 



RA^ae 

.15 - 16.1^1 
.•9 - 



14 
56 
7« 



ACAOt««IC fRAltC 



MC AS 
l.7i 
l.^<« 



6I6NA 
i*77 



RAnCE 
.tf5 - 
0.t>U - IS.I^ 



h 
^6 
7« 



|l> t>^«#» MAM 



M|. A^ 



SUMA 

.•ft 



RAnCE 
».1*J - 2. •7 
ii.Uiti - 2.11 



H 
56 



- 6/ 



EKLC 
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Tabl« t (cont. ) 



7« 



■ lk1/9 



1.79 



ID « iSt^i 



MAM 



6VC**A 



«AnC£ 



MIlO *«A¥|0R» «HJCM friACft£« HANPLCO ^ll^OJI CR«0»( 



III « 



1 H 



7« 



7*^ 



1.7 • i>^«$ 



ftAlH 



flA^Ci 
- ••7 



*<uo *«uncHAif iaK» ran mhich tcachcr lAor a ti<«inc eR»iO'< 



J9 • A>1»i» l*Af»« 



M£A^i 



kfC**A 



56 
7« 



56 
78 



MAM 



IfCMA 



HAnCI 



56 
7R 
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T«tl« 3.1 (cont.) 



MC AM 



••iM'IfO IN OffltL 

MLAN 

10 • 1^179 MAIN ««a 



»ICMA (lANCe N 

•••itf - l««6» 7^ 



kiCWA MAMCC N 

i.tn .a^ - IS, ^7 56 



,69 0.i«ij - ?«54 ^6 

- 5.^5 7« 



MlMitft6 IN •^eClAL ACTlVjfirS I NQT iNCLUOrO IN Previous CATCCOHTtS) 



NAIN 



MiAN 



6UMA 



56 
7B 



. >«i A^ biCMA MAnCC ^ 

i:> • •>'7A MATH ?,5A l^?D ,7j - S.SA bh 

CNCtitH 1,60 - 7** 



NAIH I.7J 0.0tf - 7.2S 56 

iWLltH J, 15 l,9rf - 9,f^« 7« 



MiN'Mfb |N |N9|VJ0IAt. glt.r»«>ACe(' «0><K 

MfcAN 6lC*<A 4ANGi N 

jft • }>l7i» "ATH ^.Wtf - 12. 7<* 56 

iMCtUH l,^o d.tftf - l5»iB 7A 
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Ta5l« 3,1 (oont.) 
• f iDiift cnAflD ^tlCtAL CO^UCI^ mHit^ mtH «»0r ACCC^TCO 



1^ ncr T 



• IS 



7l» 



7« 



kanCE 



7H 



^tC*«A 



KAnQC 
- S.IJ 



N 
7« 



I, '•I* 



ItANCi 



N 

7*^ 



MAI 1 



. 7.|i> 



MAi^CC 



bo 
71 



19 • |^t»T MAf't 



MEAN 



»ie«A 



KAi^re 

ii.iftf - 5.51 



56 
71 



••l*MC* fCAC'tCtt t^t'^t 1^ t*)Li CHIT-CMAT 1111*1 SlUUtMTS 

••£AM »1R*«A KAnGI n 

• '•All ,7S ,91 .f.tfU ^ J, 79 5^ 

I^ClUh .11 4,17 i^Uid • 6,»«4 71 



J 70 
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Tftbt* 3.1 (cont.) 



»*iAW ^l6t«A KAMSE M 

10 • **ATH .US ,0^ ••0II - .?7 S4 

C«l6LliH »0S ,M P,0tf - .?# 

»fitoi«f MAjt* UACHm Ai»f> rfACftCR handlis «ith HANASr^t^Nr RtttursT 

••CAN ^I0MA f9AN6t H 

10 • I^^M ••AT*! .fil .00 0.00 . .0^ 56 

CN&L4ftM »0S .0^ 0.00 - .«! 76 

Mi#0t«<AV|O0» NOT jH ABo^i CArcsoniiB That iNvoivio •«A0A6e*«r»«T Kcoursi 

••CAK &I6MA t(AN6t N 

10 • l%^\7 MATH .»S ,05 0,00 - .22 

|06Li0n ,0} .0b 0.00 - •?« 7A 

* 

••J»UH4V|O00 •lot jm AflQVi CATeCURiet MHICH rCACHiR C0lTlCI2tO 

M£AK| SI6MA KAliCE H 

Id • |>l^t 0ArH .H^ .05 0,00 - .19 56 

t^^LXtn .01 .0^ 0,00 - .09 7A 

TiACHC«i |N|f|ATCD C3NTACII «llCH Mr^C 0OCTAL 

••CAN kT6*«A ftANCi S 

JC» • li^^0 ••ATH .Srf .^S - 0,00 • 56 

t««6UiS'i ,15 .0? 0,00 - ?,51 7« 

• tiini<«l C^CATCa CdNfACtS «ilCH ^tnt 60CTAL 

MCA^ 6I6MA 0AN6e H 

iO • 1^)40 «iATH .99 .79 0,00 - 3.J4 56 

INCLItn 1,09 1,17 0.00 • B.00 70 

»f>iOl>»l Cl^fATlO iOLlAL CO^IACrt uHlCM MfKC ACCi^Ut: 

••CAv 0T6<«A HAdiCI 

JO • ••AT- .••6 .72 0,00 - ^.9^ 56 

i C^I6lI0i J. 01 J.iJ f.00 - 7.«* 7» 
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T»bl« 3. I (cont.) 



4 

Il> • MATH ^. «iS i.M • S« 

DiMAwcr or ftACMc« iic»^o«oro to «jth a MAMAcem^T mcoucst 

OlMAHtC or TCACNCR •tiCi rrAC'^CH COlTjCUtO 

niMAnLC or iCACnr^ ii(»»o^Dro fu iinH tcachir ihrcatcni^c STuuru 

MIAN trCNA AANCe «ri 

C^CLiln .tfj 0«0^ - «1» 7^^ 

1.0 « iS^n NAtn .7^1 .97 O.M^ • ,54 S6 

C«*(L|SH .dj .IPV • .t7 7fl 

MCAm A16N« DANCE ' <W 

10 • 4>t^7 tlAtH M«i4 • .Sn S6 

CMCLiMt .^h M.Htf - 7A 

»VijPL«t ^MV^JCA^,>«C9C^AJ)I» o-IJLm iCACHfR Cf^MiClZEU 

MtAm AI6««A RAii»C£ H 

IMCtiBH tl«04 • 7A 



;-2 
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T»^l« 3. 1 (oOftt. ) 



••CA«i tTCMA Muse N 

t«6tIlH .ft ..II t^M • 7A 

MLAH SUWA HAHGC N 

Ift • •>^|> 1. 47 .^1 - J.*7 56 

C*l&tJ»»i l^^iS l.^tf »0S - B.ie 7A 

/ il6**A HAltCt N 

l^^^aiw .?7 - U5» 711 

10 « MAril ,17 t.Hil - •7ft s#» 

C«*6lJ»« .11 .n ••••H • .^f 7« 

MeAn 6U**A MAfvce H 

i* • l^l«S XAM .»iS - •?7 Sft 

Mj ^MliaVjOIIs iSVJLVlNS t^^OI^CS"* MHlCH TLACHE9 C*(«UCWCD 

|«i6Li-»« .*»3 B.HJ • 7« 

Dift>ii*^rivr t^r^^Avij^^ much riACHeR ikuvvcnio ivONvt^^aAttv 

MtA^ SIGMA H^HCt 

»EAN ftffiMA KAmGL^ 
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Taoi* 3. I (oont.) 



MUti«lAVlOiik l«i oNICh tlACMft MLAfCO IHUCAt rfIil|lliS e«4o<«i 

«»s •nil ••M • 78 

HAW »I6»A «Ai|CC N 

l^ftLi^H. .^1 - .17 7^ 

•fit*) •«lS*CHAV|Oft» ftAC^CA |NlCRtfC*^tn NO«l«rr «9»ALLy 

tMfrLi^'t •«7 .ilA • «?9 

ID • i^f^M MAM a,i>i} • J, Si s* 

i«tLJ»H .1| . |.7i 7« 

MtAM >t6*'A tAN^K 

$J • ••AJ'* .J/ .din . S#» 

/ 
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t«bi« 5. 1 (cent. ) 

ftvicMt nxncrcD lo moms stuocht ctamct 



Mf»n*«4V|0trt l«i liilCn TUCHr% DflAVfo iiAiiA6C»C«*T netuetf <TIi«li«C CMOM) 
0«llt«(AClfO Alfi A iiAfti46c«El«f KCttUtSf fU SrUOf^if Mfft«CMAvlOtS 

«UAi'«*VlDff^ 11^ ailCN riACHfft CMiriCUCO «K0(«6 SfUOtNT (MNCff rN«OM) 

lU • a>?V» "All .fj ,M ff.l^tf - .If «j6 

.»! .•J - .1/ 7« 

Id • |>^««9 M«M .lis • S6 

Mf^n'iAVtOfli IH »i|Cn TlACHfR O^iffilCACfrD Mill CmilCTS** 

iNfttiSH ll.lltf • .719 711 




V 



^T»«i.<«AV|;>»« *tfCM iVilOlMI AAft MYflCAkVV A0S«fS»tirC 



i » • %^>nf mA%H ,|« - 1,19 bfr 

1/ • |»v> ••All ,M Ji.M - 




• 



T«tl« 3.1 (cont. ) 



10 • iMf? 



••• 



|9 • |^t^« 



MAM 
iMfttJflf 



• AS 



tAMSC 



9A 



l*> • l**^* "AIM 



AA%6C 



M 
76 



10 • 



«*(A^ 
17.1* 



■ CAM 
7.»# 



• V6«A 
7.#.. 



••sa - A»,M 

Y.V^ - A7.79 



- 17. 



78 



M 

SA 

7« 



•«Af H 



A|ft4«l04AL CHIflClA" 
CMCLltH 



H(A^ 
• 7| 



AUma 



Al6«A 
.7rf 



(CA^^CC 



RAW6A 



7* 



94 



MIAN 



.41 



^Ai^ae 
•#9 - 



!i4 
7« 
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V 



.1* - ♦.•^ 



7* 



l.^i - 



«l|M«>U|'«C Of APIS C0^v*C^9 



^^J*»»i >»»H>H C3^T4CM 



I, ft' • 41. 
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TABLE 3.2 
LOW«INFERENCE PROPORTION VARIABLES 



MCAOt «lt«<A MANIC H 

19 • M9«| MATH •!» .11 - U 

iMiUtN .!« .11 • .9f ra 

S3 • Mtna MATH .Hi .St .12 - S.ll 

IMiLIlM .Tt .S« .1* • .^S 78 

ffC»^0«iir OMO^TUMttUt ftl^lRATCr BT CHOICE IUISTIOmS 

MeA(« IIOMA MAmK N 

10 • iMitV (tATH .HI •••II • .ST Si 

(NftL8i'« «•! ••$ •••• - .S? 7^ 

mtAH IKma MAdKC n 

|» • tf#tf« MATH .•! .05 •••• - .1*1 54 

CNftU^M ••$ .VB •••• • 7B 

»«0Ci9A OdCtTIOM MHJCM • Y JDCNTS A4»«effCD COfftCCTLY 

MCAIH tliKA MAllSI m 

19 * #M#f MATH .Tl ,S1 * B^i • !••• S« 

eMftuiiH ,|« •«•(» - S.^^ 7« 
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Ttbit V.^ UunT. ) 



MoMc aucsrioNi «kicm irmitrt ammchco coa^ccvuy 

Mf^N III HAmiC n 

ID ■ M«tf4 HAffl .fi ,M • ,9f 94 

iMtllM .11 .0) «fS • 1,01 7il 



CHoicr duCiTiON0 #HiCf< 0rjori«ri «N0Mr«CD coKHicnnr 

fOWtJLAt 7/3 

10 • 0fMT HATH ,15 .10 • t«00 If 

imitH .!« .20 • 1,00 9f 



MC*** il0«IA 0AII0C H 

IP • 0M0« HATH .01 .11 0«00 • «S0 it 

iMfita0f« i«t0 - t^r 0A 

ttt»^p»ic op^ uiiiH TO iTunNTt ^KctrtccTCo IN Pkninmo tukn* 

0TQMA 0AN0C ' 

ID 9 0#0i« MAIN «0< ,07 0«i0 - .10 94 

«00 .IS f.00 - «S9 79 



tet^owDr 0ivr«i to t^uDiNri ^trtrtectcD m KiO««»^ATTC0ftieo turns 

nlAH tlCHA 0AN0C H 

ID • 0f0A0 MATH .01 «0i 0,00 - «I8 94 

CMCLJih .00 .07 D.OO - .13 70 

«C0^ON|C D^^D«TliNlTI(0 0J^CN 3 NO**«VDLUNTEe0t 

*^IAH 0T6MA AAdiee N 

ID • 0#0il MAT"* «2| «00 - «08 54 

CN6U0H «<2 .}0 «02 - «fl 78 
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T«oi« V. (cont. ) 



«U^O«ir OMDMTUHlTlIi artlCH trUOItiTI ANt«C*rt> tV CAlLfNS OUT 
10 • i^Oif HAIH ,tt ,t| • ,75 

cnolioh •!» • ,71 m 

^niiLCCTCOf ^Arrrttito mtH stuocmto "Ho AHfotfteo coii«rcTLT 
romu.A: m/^ 

iO • iffi* HATH ,71 ,f« .tS - 1,M If 

C*(CL8tH ,|S ,4S - 1« 

MCiCLCCTCOy MOM-^ATTCHMCOi Tll«M fruOC^IIO mHO- AMfNfllCO COMKCCTLT 

roimuLAt is/io 

fMStSOH ,70 ,2 O.ii - l.ttf 9S 

ND<ii«^OLUIIT rot "HO AMMfP^tD COOMlCTUY 

•tAiV OIC«*A OAnOC % 

10 • #fll|» WAT i ,7# • t.o« 

;^(LBON .7{ ,tS 0^ - l.ft 70 

vOLtl^TCIHf WMO Aftlt«nteo CO»«»CCTLt 



fOWLA 17/12 

MCAN ttC^A RAmsc n 

10 » M#|7 HATH .15 O.Olf - 1^99 

C**6LJ0H - 1.04 T-' 



l8i 
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ID • M«|i 



itIM 

.11 



••I • t.i0 

• 17 • l,M 



.•I 



.M 
.•7 



MAM 



AN^fliti «Nic>t •ciir< DOM A^o« 



19 • MttI 



• •1 

.41 



IU«A 

• M 
.91 



KANiC 
9.M - .19 
9.09 - .17 



H 
99 

79 



A<«»n99 •MICH •em no 9i9*owic 



19 • #Ot9 



MAfil 
IMII9H 



.91 

.91 



itfiwA 
.9* 

.9^ 



9tMSC 
9.»# . 

9.^# - 



I 



59 

7« 



10 • 99t»1 



HAM 
CH618 9H 



• 19 

• II 



9ANSt 
9^i9 - 
9.9^ . 



59 

7« 



1H2 
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Ttbi* 3.2 (eont. ) 



romjut m/i^ 

It • Mflt« il«ri| .11 .§7 t^M • «fi »4 

IIN^IIIM .11 «tT •••• • .U 7^, 

CaMCCf AM«CtP AMm MiljCN rUCNCN ASkID a ll9«i*ACA0|i<IC tMiirion 

MCA4 III^IA 1IAIII0I N 

19 « »#«t« "*Afi| .M .it •••• • .M fA 

f«6|»IM .M .CI •••• • .M 7^ 

C9tHCf AM^M «*<ICH TlACHrff l«rCfiAf|0 IMTO INC CLAII DllCMttlON 

ID • M9»» MATH .lA •••• • .71 SA 

C«6iaiH ^Al • .A^ 7A 

co«nc4 A*<fttH«t AMrn »i<i:h rctCficn 6avc ho retotACA 

MCA«1 IIAMA AAittC H 

10 • AM#Y VAT' ••! A.M • .!# )A 

r 'V;*N .il .iA • .Sb 7A 

Id • A«»fA •••• • .IS SA 

,ii •••• • .17 7A 

l«(OAACif A««tnAt 4KU»* TfACHCM CA|tlCll!0 

MCAW AIAMA AAN0e N 

ir MATH . • .M %h 

.AS A.M • .31 77 
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fmwut n/io 



fMnULAf S/K 

CMlilN •!! i.M - 77 



MCMiccf A«MCM Aftcft M'^iCH rCACHCi amid a mc« aucsrioN 

fMUJ^V 33/10 

HUM •ItM* MNtI i« 

CMkllN - .33 77 

MMW SUM AAivti N 

ID » M91« .OB f.tH - .U 9» 

IMLa •!! ••M - l.M 77 



^oimA^ 3i/a 

10 • 04013 WATM 0? * .00 O.'O • 30 

I^Oi&ON .01 .03 0.40 - .31 77 



romO: 3k/30 

^•*CON 

19 • OOOYt «0T<« .01 

rnoiooM .01 



OIOMA «ONOe N 

.0» i^.OO • »9 

.03 0.00 - .13 77 
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CaiakfM ,11 ,U •••• • I.U TT 

fMUUt M/ID 

iMLflN .IS • «$• 77 

fdVtJUi 1V» 

19 • Miff - f «!• • 

MK.,a«f, • |,M 71 

l«COII«U? M-«f .m >^^li 4«iD?HCff iruOtM? CALtlD dJT An Ail|«E« 

MIAN ITCMA ffAnftt n 

IMLlIn «!• • t.trf 77 

••CAN IffMA HANI! n 

so • •#•■« MM t«ao • «99 9S 

IMLtlH «M • «t9 7# 

' <Oh/M •CtfMtt A«i4C«| «n|CH TCttCHCt M^CAfCO auCtTJON 

10 • ff««f •••• • 

fNOiaif .If - .Si 71 



Hmf ««l0ii/4O HMMll 4MMIIi A^TIt •'^ICM flACHftt llM^uincO tariTlDH 

10 • MATil .11 t.M • .ft If 

IMtIM .11 •••• • ?4 

»Mf A«o«/iio i*cMMii 4«tinti tfrfft A^iCM iCAcnct «itto nc* tactTio** 

|» • ^fMa MTU ,#« l.tf • •«! »1 

CNfttIM •••• • .11 

99nf «^/iio •it^OMii 4MMIII 4rrc» m^it^ «i«CP «oii««c«otMic 

.JCSTION 

or»* A^i^M/M Mi^Mii A^TCt ••^jch iCamck 0«vf Moceis 



il^Mf ««0«/N0 i^tCt MMICM fCACHCt 6AVC InC a^.9<«CII 

ID • Mtt«7 ««fH ,99 .at •••if - «S» SI 

^omf ««o«/iio nt^Mic «*tft4cii» 4fTc« o^ifH tCACHift At<rP otnc« studr^T 

19 • .«F •»! • I.**' 
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•Mf t^/NO •itr»«»ic tuft^iM I f« ••«irM otmin i« calih mt anmi^ 

C^ttlSn »M ,11 •••• • 7* 

CMkltfi «4I •••• • 7^ 

10 • i^Ml «iAfX ,11 • ,11 

c«»k8iM ,11 •••• • ,if yi 

cooler dtictnoiii amc^ ii Jor««ra At«s»i«cp imcomcctlv 

"•CAN KAllIC N 

ttl r M0»t i«AVi« ,1S ,|f •••• - If 

MoClii Q'Uiriotii «i<ieM iruDCMr* AniiiciirD ■ith do^t ««io« 

••CAN AAmtC N 

CN^kliN •!< O.M • 7A 

^•a9ucf oi#roriONft ■•^^cm iruncf^ii AotNCirD DO««r «^o<i 

«CA<« 0I0«A HAivCC N 
|0 • MATH «•! «0S • .If) 

CNfttflH .91 - «t« 7" 



?H7 
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11 • •f#tt MM ^tt • H 

ftttftlllM «•? •••• • ft 



fO«UAt Ik/1 



11 • .IT • •!§ ft 

C^HifM .ft •••• • .11 If 

^•OftfCf ti^tfflOM 10 «i#IC4 flilffRlTf f*«r >ltf •f*^0«ff 

^ «C#ii f U«« ttNtl ft 

10 • ttnt m^f «f« .f« f«0« • ,u f* 

IMiffN «f| «i| f«M • .M 7« 

•ffA« ftfi«« ftANM ^ 

10 9 0«»f« MAlil ,f| 0«i# «|7 If 

iMiifft .01 o.o# • «if 

^uiiucrco ^AfVfttiro lit^ ftuoc«iff •<«o af^t ftf<io »«o0acv ouffvivii* 

«CA« f U«« 0*NOI n 

If 9 f«0»f .01 • .11 fft 

CMOilf«< «ff »!• f«00 • ««f 70 

^nfiUCUO tiOtl-^itTltii iMUm f|ilOr««Tf 'NO •Cf»C *f«CO MOCCff OUCfVlOii 

19 • fff^f «*r*< .0) O.Of - »5f $• 

l»0*.3lH .M 0«i# • TO 



-I ^ 



•2 



M|UtCCfC» ••<»-^Affi«ii iMk tlMCMi MO •C«l «0«C0 MOfCI OUCtftO^ 

10 • §#••% MtH .no ,09 O.OO - •!§ 1^ 

MciCtOi OllrOtlOiiO ^ftCcUO lO «OilMrOi.JlttgffM 

iiC«« 0IM4 0«Mt « 

10 • 000»f •Af*< .tl 0,00 • 1,00 ft« 

iOOilO*! .^0 0.00 • U0« 70 

^4,|0UCt 0**fOt10ilO 0|OCC*C) TO «lO«l«#0v ^tltffO 

to • o»o*o wifn .tr .11 ,00 • ,00 0* 

C«iOilOii .to .^1 •••^ * .^1 TO 

CKCICI 0»»COflO«IO 0M€C1^C> TO «OiiMrO|.«Hir|COi 

rooruu' wvi 

mgAm OIO<»A 0<K»««f « 

iO • 00#»« Mt4 .ii ,10 O.Otf - 1.00 

ftlOtlOM ,00 ,1T 0,00 • l.Orf 00 

o^i«n*i otfcofiolo oi«ri r."" to oii*tOi^Tic«i 

«e*^ oto«« o*«ioc Ii 

10 • 000?9 ilATH .01 .it 0.0# « 1.00 ^t 

CHOiiO«i .19 0.00 - 1.00 
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It • mti iiitif «M «f| t^ii « M 

»fA« tlMA Mute m 

^««UM » A •vm^f c*iti<«6 our 

rpTK^jk: 7W/9 

10 • f0«70 ,»l • .i^ 54 

C«i6tii-i .10 «fA . 



f«»«tlip» •••• • UM M 

TO MOCC»t •aC»tl»«*l •-'tCM tlKMll M*im 

IMUM •••• • •••• ^ 

to ^MOo^vT ajCtndM "tlCM U*CMC« MAIICO 
FO«U.*> AO/f 

C«tUftM .tt •••• • 



iwfrilii .11 •••• • *• 



- -8)- 



••14* *l€ *^9t % 

•>r4« •t0«4 <l4ilM ^ 

C^klM •»! .91 •••• - ,11 7* 

^•a'^^Cf 9>H9fJ9ft9 4MC9 •Hi'* rCi€«tf9 9c»f9M» fMi aacotio* 

^9«^« 

9f 9«* 

Mfr«.19i« #tf «9| • 19 

C<«dlCC l»*»f9VI9«9 4't|t •«Um ft4C*«t9 #|»t*?tD fng •«lC|tfO% 

'-WtiLAr 4^'3 

9I9«« 9«ii;f ^ 

i»9w194 .9| ,94 ••9tf • ,|f 99 

^4yC494 »i>C9fl0ft9 «'ttf a^IC** rl4Ci«l» ir«^il^UC t**! •Jf9t|0% 

iMwa9-« .41 ^es •«9# • 



Tab la 3.2 (cont.) 

PMTUUi «/i 

10 . MMt •••tH ' .HI . .M ».»• • .»• »♦ 

CNt(rl»N .M .M •••• • ,M 7" 

ctoicei oue»noK» Arfeii ••xich tucmm •tMHinc^ the •uc»tion 

10 • •«M«i "»TH .or •••• - II 

Moctot oitE«tiON» Arveii xtici Te«CHeR aokko • mcm oucotidn 

WUlftM •••• • •••• ^* 

fowula: -ry/a X 

• CN&LStM •••• * •••5 5* 

•f**:- oaeiTioti^ Arttn «*iic^ rtAcntu amcd a nch oucition 

^ iU*«A «An6C N 

10 ■ MOO WAIH ,0| - .»* 

CNSLfllH .O^ ••M • 6A 
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FMlMi 10Q/> 

10 • MIM MAT^ «tA 0,0« • «|| Si 

* 

Aii»n«» TP MooucT oue^fi9«ia ii*«icm tiachih inTUiAfiD Into oiocumion 

^CAN OIOnA IIA«lOe H 

Ift • Aftut HAIH ,|S «|« 0,00 - ,S| 

I>I0LI0M ,M »U 0,00 - ,M 711 

A«l«nO| TO CHOICC OJtSTlO^O «H1CM TCACMfO IPIIOOATCO I^TO OlSCuOOIOI^ 

>«CAN 0I0«4 OAMSe n 

10 • o#i«ft . ^ »M o,»ir - i,oi jf 

C^O^OOH ^ ,1S ,29 0,00 - I^Otf SO ^ 

« 

o 

TO O^imOW OJC^UOMO mnltn TLACHCO IMftOOATCO INTO OfOCUSSlOH 

, iUN4 04KI6C N 

10 • OflM »*TN - 1,04 it 



^9/ 
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MM4U •UCtllDM UfC« «^Cffi flACNfi* tAVI HO rU0tAC« ' 

fjMHUUi 

• • • 

fOWklAt 100/1 

»|0« %l%nk OAMOf ' N 

JO • Oftti llAfM «M 0«00 • «|9 

CHllON «0» «0i 0«fi • .U ?• 

o«ociM oMgoriONo Arfn •'«ich fucMCn 34vc oiiaccoo rckooACK 
roimui lovi • . 

HfOM ' OlONA OMOi *t 

JO • Oftll ^9 «ao o«oo • ««o s« 

(NOLION «t#. «|7 0«00. 9 t«00 ?A 

oiooMOo oueofjoni Artu mttcH fCACNCo 04VC oiiocno rCCOOACft 
FMiMt no/s * I 

MCOM ' ilOHA • OAHn H 

JO » 09U» MATH pit .«|IS B.%4 ^ •tO ' 

t^UOH .Ot «M 0«0^ • •tS 7i 

c^ojcci o«ic$?ioii§ kfki^ vHiCH reocMco o^n ontfccoiTtcooAC* 
fo«tiu» ua/J ^ ' 

l» ■ OOtit MAfU ^97 ^ti « ■^•M • t«». so 

CNOUON •Oi ^li 0«M. • UO0 19 

o^imoti •iictfiotio Arteo m'«ic<i rCACNCo bAvc ^occio /cc09aca 



ntkn iI0M4 oamoC n 

lii MATN •O^ 0««# • «00 21 

CNOtllH . •Ot .10 0«M • 6« 



■1«7- 



\ 



3.: (eont. ) 

« 

|» • Mill MfH «M i.M • .ii M 



fomjul 117^ 

It • Mai? MfH ,«i «M • * ^ s« 

Mociifi sucifiOM Arte* ^'itt^ fiAcnci aiaio AMOfMiii ifuocN? 

fMtMi llVi 

i» • Mi|f Mf*f .tf «ii •••• - ,«| 

fomuus iiQ/i 

fomus 121/1 

MCAU ifOM* IIAfiBl tt 

19 • •trtl »Af»l ^ ,|S ^ ••M - l,M if 



/96- 
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M«MM MftrlM* *r«f« irttCrt ••lOfNlR SIMINT CAUIO NT •Nllil* 

It • fflil Mm f.M • •!! M 

fiOMCf •tfftvim MtIR •'^CH A^fNCK Itimiti^ CAIUO OUT AuMlff 

fNniM ,ii i.M • «ti yi 

C«IOlCf< •|l|»riOllt (krtCK M^C9t 4ll0fNCK iVWOCUr CAUIO out AUSmIN 
fMf«JUt lU/l 

• ^ 

ID » Miff MfH •41 ^11 i.M • .U tj 

rmiAs iai/io \ ' 

10 » ttlt^ , o#l» - •••• - UM O 

fttSLSM •It .10 i#M • U»» 59 

10 • t^itt • .i* .OT •••• • 

fnottoH m9i ••M - •SI y« 

• \ 
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rMnuui iB/ii 

It » Mill MAfu .19 ^it • . .it 



MfMiKTir i^AlfltUft TM« ItUMUft JiMO 



lit * MlU Mfn . .91 .ftl t.M • 

rmuut inno 

l» • Mill NAtH •9» . .99 ••§§ • .SI M 

19 • 9¥tf^ ilAM>/ ) .97 • .SI 94 

imUm . .it •••• • 



f MCAU ' 9I6M •AII9C M 

10 • Oflff AAfH 9«M • .or 94 

l**«iJlM «9« «9t 9.99 - .11 77 
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ERIC 



V 



7 <MfltJ 



tf MA iAMI It 

CMUM t.M • In If 

fMlJUi IM/M 

It • Milt Mln ,M , t^M • ,»I 

IWLtM •••• • J,M IS 



NfAN IIMA ffAMM II 

10 0^ MlOO MTM ,17 ;S0 0,00 • UOO |0 

iMliOM ,11 «|7 0«00 ' «»7 If 

OtfOCkUTCO •IpiM^AfTlfflltO tllOM OfllOO^ro VMM tUCMCO MAfOCe 

fofoiMi m/10 

nO«l OIOM « «ANO€ H 

10 • 0<#|ft|. MfH ,10 «70 0«00 - l,Ot M 

CMUOM •&! «fO 0.00 • UOO fl 

.OlMOOUMifCrOO MM tUMtO MaIOCO ^ 

fOTuut itii/ii 

, NCA^I OIOM ' OAllOl « 

fO • OflO MAT^ ,00 ,00 0,00 • «ll so 

^ lootiOn «oo .00 0,0^ • ,41 70 

• -191- 

\ ■ . 



y 



It • fft«t Mm ,*i • .11 •••• • .11 

IMUMt ^ .11 .It • TT 

' Mg** lltMA MAIM <« 

iMttJM .11 •••• • .»! ri 



MtiMrtilNitCCM fUCMr* C«|f|(|tl* 

fMUAi lirT/11 

It ■ t»t«f .t| .tl • .M »♦ 

cMUtM .tl .tl t.tt • .n #r» 

It • l»#Mt MtH ^il • M 

» « 

^tfMkttTIt MITCHW* tM* fTitCMtt rt* aW* •I#t«?lt ktlfftfl 

fMRUUi MO^ 

«C«ii tit** MnM 

It »ttit« ■•in •»! .ts • .t« It 

CUtlJtN .tl .N ".tt - .11 !• 

'Vtt&UCT Mtita^AffgMn TJtK tfVltCalt ftt «•«« TUC*«« tin*Tlt 

OulSTiom 

II m/io 



«f«ii tit** Mitt « 

^mtittm U» .•• •••• - .«« »» 



2.;« 
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fWUUi Ui/ll 

!• • tflit MfH •••• • §4 

|» • Miff MfH .at •••• • M 

tMklt>« •••• • 

fMUAi IfN/ll 

!• • •f|M "AV** •U tfH •••• • •!! U 

MUM tlMA * ffA«$f II 

IMiitM «M • SS 

«M««»u«ii«tft #iio« fescue* tioni^iffo tMt tUCtflO^ 

it ^ ttit^ • «n 9t 



\ 

.193^ M 



VtilMtltn fH Mia tUenfft tlMniNt* TNC MftTI»« 

•CAM •!•«« •imtt • 

f • •♦•»• Mt* .M •••• - t» 

fWUAi tlVll 



MiMkUfll MtfiMft tlM« riAC4|l AMI* lit* tUCtVIOti 

l» • "•!•« ••• • .1* It 

IMUM ••• * .H t.M - .1* S« 

MiMiccf «»iM«»«rrtt«f» .f j«ii.»tw»c«ir» «no« tiacmi* amis «!• •ur»n»« 

fumAi lu/io - I 

!• • Ml»l •••1 .»» * - .?! 

t*»(ll«« .»! .M •••• - •> 

fMULi- ni/ii 



Ciii^i* ItMCUff tm* t|*CM|fi MUt * «l« MCttlt« 



(«»aM .M •••• - •!! It 



l«tUM •■! ••M - y« 



If • •«••• •AfH ,11 • ,tt ^ »* 

(MilBM f.M - ,11 fl. 

I 

.ft 



It • Mf* ,t| ,t« t.tt • ,tf 

> CMUMMt ,tt .t| t.«« - ,lt »• 



VfA* «A«M « 



2A? 



^ II m/ML 



•■ • Mifl f .IJ •••• • •!£ •• 

IMiltM .11 .ft ••§• • I.M 

M«^J^|in MtM «C«I t«tfia«fft IVtl CfcMf flWiMtltk 
NMUi IVI/tl 

latUM .M .Ift •••• • 

vH«Mtctat "MM ««t«ta» mi i*iiM«tii C4*u ■i»cif»»i»* 

t§ • MIW .1; •••• • .»» »• 

imiM .U •••• • 

MIV* Ml* .4» .If •••• »• 

IMitiN .4* .1* •••• • 



• .M ••• •••• • 



It • t#if« ••»• ••» .ti t,f# • ,f« ft* 

l«tUt*i ,t| .t* t.M . .11 TT 



2 M 



Tabl« 3.2 (cont. ) 



romju: 17V13 

CM6L8iH ,13 i,i9 - ,17 7S 

^nULKT MTUMrp TUIIN SfUOCNTi i«HO>t TeACMeW CAVE (»«OCeSS rCEDBACK 

10 ■ 09|flil NATH ,i| ,92 O.M - JO 

CN6L80H ^OS ,M O.Otf - .5? 39 

^RCSlLCCr NON>ATTCIINrb TJ^N OTUOEMTI MHOM TEACHER 6AVE PROCESS 

FEEDBACK 

PORnuu: lAl/10 ^ 

mii^H"^ STOMA RANGE H 

10 « 091111 RATH .OS ,U 0,00 - ,50 40 

ENOLSOH ,-03 ,10 0,0.0 - ,50 53 

NOM-VOtUNTEERS RHOM TEfeiCH^R OAifE RR0CE98 FEEDOAC* > _ 

fOmJLAi Ma/12 

^ MElAR SICHA RAN6E H 

10 ■ #^1R? RATH ,0S ,0k 0.00 « ,23 56 

EROLEOH ,05 ,07 0.00 - ,3i .70. 



VOt^RTECRO MHOR TERCtlER CAI^E PROCESS PECDOACft 

FORnUU: 103/12 



MEAR SICHA RAnOE N 

10 • Otim RATR ,06 ,07 0.00 - ,30 56 

ER0L80R ,00 ,00 0,00 - ,35 77 

CAUHTJT OTUOERTb MOR TEACHER SAME RROCESS FECOOACK 

FORflUUr lAH/13 

RE^R 0I6MA RAnOE H 

10 0 09|ll0 RATR ,0» ,00 .0,00 - 56 

EROLB'SH ,0$ ,06 0,00 - ,21 ^ 
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Table 3.2 (cbnt.) 

MCmnrtO NtHM^ATTClllieD fURN tTUDCMTt WHOM TEACHER SAVE AN8«rR 

Fomuu: iaii/10 * * 

MEAN tlCMA RANCE N 

10 RtlR^ RATH ••t - .Sii R0 

RiHMfOUIRtCCRt •«RON TIUCME^ GAVE THE ANMCR 

REAN tUMA RANGE 

10 > MIR7 RATH * •••• - .20 56 

EM6U8N . .OS .OS - 70 

¥OtU«tECRO RHOR TClACHER ftAlfr THE ANt«ER 

REAR tlCRA RAmCE R 

10 ■ RflRi RATH «iS .RT. ••Rif - .SO 56 

ERClEiH .R; ««iif - .IS 77 

CAU*0-fT iTUOERTi mROR TEACHER 6aVE THE ARtHER 

PORrtJU[ lAVia 

REAR tiCRA RAH6E N 

10 • Rf|RR l^ATH .01 .03 R«i0 - •!« 5A 

\ •RS .if **** - .20 78 

' - ^ •■ 

MEAliUT ^ATTfRRED TURR IfUOEW^f TERRfRATEO RT lEACHER ASKIrB AwOlHtR 
fORfUIAi 

REAR ' tlC^A RANCe R 

10 ■ R9lfR RAIH .06 ^RT R«RR - .19 1* 

INRlttH .Re 0«R(l ----.SJ J9 
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Tabid 3.2 (cont. ) 



M£»iiCCT HON^^ftT tWti itJOt^Xt TCtt^lNATlD »Y JC^SHeil ASuIufi ANOTHER 

X» •* fflfl **ATH ' ,Atf .IS - .50 «• 

NON-^OlMTcCMS «H9»r TU^NS MClte TCti^lNATCD BY TCACHCR AtKlNfi ANOTHC0 

ronnuu: i^ii ^ 

HCAN il6><A N 

10 • i^ltt •«ATH ,42 .09 0.0i« - .50 • 56 

CN6U0H . .09 .00 0.00 - •?9 7^ 

f 

VOLL>MrcCII0 MHOSC TJ0fi9 i«C«C TCR'^INATCD BY TCACHCR A0KIN6 ANOTHC0 
PdWUU: in3/l£ 

NCAN 0I&*«A 0AN6C ' H 

ID • 09i9} NAIH .09 .B9 0.00 - .10 56 

IN0La0H ' .»S .05 0.00 - .10 77 

C4LL^0Jt« HHO0e Ttl0NB TER^tlNATCD 0Y iCACHrB AS<(IN6 eANOTHCR 0TUOCNT 

• - 

NCAN 0r6«9A BANCe N 

10 • 09l9« ilAfH «B2 .09 ' 0.00 - .20 ' 56 

CMBtBBH^, .Ba .B2 0.00 - .09 70 

i«OI1*VOlMnTCC00 '•NO0r TuBNS TtBNlNATCO 0Y AHOT^CB 0TUDCNT CALL OUT 

MEAN 0IBMA RAN6E N ' 

10 • 09197 MAIN .02 .03 0.00 - .U 56 

CMBLB0H .02 .00 0.00 • .33 70 

VOL*<MTCrt0 HHOBt TURNS TCtNTNArCD BY ANOTHtR BTUOCNT C^tLlNfi OUT 

MEAN SISM* ' RANSe N 

ID • tVif* NATHt .02 9,(lft - .0k Sfc 

CMSLllrt .>! .02 B.ittf - .11 77 



1 
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CHk-d-fVi nnQ$l 1MN» TCII«miAfCP iT AHOTHfll iTMCHf CALifM OUT 

"^CMUSM .ft. - .12 7« 

comcf ANsnAi 6i«rr»» ht MrstucTco mttcmcd Tutu iTuoeNrt 

10 « Omi itATH ,01 .JMl •••• - ,10 S4 

CMOLliM " ,07 0.00 - ,$$ 7« 

COOOiCf *IIOi*C«0 OIVfN Nf «OM-4rOtaNTCCKO 

MCAl« 0I6HA OAilOC N 

10 • OfOO MAtfl .21 «00 - ,05 Sfr 

CNOtSOH ,59 .yO 0.00 - ,02 76 

COOHCf ANO«C»0 CiVrN Of mJMTCCOO , 

0IO«* OANOe N 

10 • OfOOJ MATH .Ol i.OO - ,01 S6 

CNOiiOM ,2? ,1f 0,00 - ,7J 70 



COOiiCf AMOHfOO filVfN Of OIUOCMTO mMD C^UCO OUT 

i«C«« Oiei«A OANOC ^ 

JO • MtO« MAffl ,22 - 

I«0LI0H ,21 .01 70 
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T«blf ^2 (cont.) 

• MfA II • f ftMA HA NtC N 

fWUSN ,11 i,00 - 77 

f ' «. 

fomui iaa/20 - / 

19 ■ M»M . MTM .il •••• • ,2S S» 

fjmuu: 12n/2D 

IIC*«I tlC^A MNSC «l 

1» ■ MM? MfH ,«? * ,JT ' 1,M %h 

CMtI0N •••• • l.M 77 

POmMi 1X1/20 

NCAII iUMA MNiC * 14 

1» • mnm% MTtI ,91 ,17 •••• - ,75 5* 

C«(USH .2^ . t^ti^ - l.tf 77 

l^CMIIttt AN»«fM 01 ten •fUDCNft MHO CALtfD OUT 

MCflM oiOMA HANOI N 

10 • #ti«f MTM ,00 ,02 0,00 - 1,00 SO 

CWLiOH .Of 42A •••• - l.M 77 

9 

DOtiT ahom/m ffcooonoi 4No«coo ov oococtccT o4TrcoN(o twon omcon 

^ ^ ' neon OIOMA ' OANOe H 

10 9^ OOOaO MTN .to ,10 0,00 • ,S7* 51 

' f NOLI OH ,00 ,12 0.00 • ,5} 7> 



Tab:« 3.2 (coot.) 

♦ # 

•M? ««IM/M tftl^VMU Alt04CII» MlttH fV f^teUktCT HOH^^AT TUiH iTUDrtlTi 

POMT ii«l0ii/iiO «CtrMi( k^^Cm% %inn If •iOii«»VOUI«fCCffi 

iMSUiH .17 .sa . l.M 7* 



10 • 0#tAS KATN .ti •17 . ••M • l«M. 

CMU»N .19 ••M^« 77 

i^«lOtl/llO ntPOWftt AM«4CM 4H1CM TUCNCft CMC tUiTAliilllS fCCDHACK 

10 » MATH* 0«n - .^O 91 

ftlOLlON .if ••0«f - •71 7ft 

Alt ttrSl^OMC 0^091 *llllTlCt «HlCH TCACHC0 6AVC •MTAimMO FCCOOACK 

10 9 OftAf If «A2 ^ . .Ol • * .SS 9ft 

IHOUOH ,07 ^ 0^00- -.Sft 70 

0ru0iiff imrsAfCo outstioio 4110 cOMncurr nnich «coc oucotipho 

.,-"./ 

10 • 00t|0 MIH •7« .IS .92 - 1.00 9ft 

CWUIOH ^ftS .29 - .tl 7A 



2/0 
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T#bl« 3.2 (oont.) 

CMfiinM .s? - .rs 7» 

»ruoiNf iNiTiAUP flrmsTio^t «HiCH ncfiE^cAkLCO our 
Fomju: ne/200 

10 » >*MH «»| «tS - .ts Si 

.>? •••• - l.ta 7» 

FOmJU: 203/200 

NeAN ilQMA ' Muse H 

10 • M>if NArH .97 mn - 5A 

EMfitlAH «»2 «25 O.^^O - 1«M 78 

•rtiOftH? imriATCO AfLUAN? OJCSTIONA CAILCO out AND CAiriCXiEP 
PpmJU: 291/200 

ftlCAM ii^SMA RAII6E N 

ID • M>tt MAfM ««i •••• - 5A 

EMPLEAM^ •••• - .12 7A 

•rUPEMT I|«ITIAfED ACLEVANf OUEATlONi CALLED OJt AMD SAMOAEO 
POftriJU: 205/200 

# mttkn iXSMA RANfiE M 

10 » MtU MATH «A2 A.M • v^A' 9A 

' INALSiM «A2 «n •••• - «17 7A 

• fMAAAE IttlTIAfEO AfLEVANf OilCPTlONf CALLED Otn AMD HOI ACCEPTED 

rmnut 20k v 

WCAH ilANA - RAiUfiE N 

ID A M?U "ATH «A| «M A«Plf - 9^7 SA 

EML8AH . «A| ,02 •••• - 7A 



/ 2li 
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^ T«bl« 5.2 (coot.) 



10 • 0mi MAf(« • .ST - '«Tt §4 

* 

•tan«f i«tfiAfcr •ruvAvr CAiULfo oo? am ssvcm MDgtts rccQtACn 

F«nMi SQI/BB 

10 • Mft« *Afil ' .11 . . .It - .SI §A 

i«»UAH .M • •t^ r<) 

»I^Uaa«f |«I|?|A?» •fUVAN? CAUlO Out AII0 IUfCMAfCO l^fO CtAtS 

DISCUSSION 

romuut*- an/zoo 

MIAH AlC^tA' Mm 4 

10 » 0«t>« .#1 .» O.M - .2i ^ >A 

IMtStH .91 .%t O.M - .11 70 

»fll0Allf |ll|?|ATC0 CALU0 0tfr0fSOM0 "MtCH ^W. IMMCVCVAM? 

WIAH ffftllA MAm N 

10 » Mm **Af«l -.iS .07 0«00 - .Al SA 

tMftilOM .09 .00 0.00. • .St ' 7i 

•?(i0i«f imtiAfCP iii«cif«4ii? ajcfftonA callco ou? aw umco 

NEAII AftttA 0AiiU *» 

10 • ttttl ««Afl| .0jr 0«0t • .li SA 

l«»0U0N .tl .02 0.00 - .11 7A 

»Tm«lf SlltT|Af|» |0tCUt«Nf 8llC0f|M0 CAUC0 OU? AHO NO? ACCEtftO 

^ HCAU 0I0IIA OAniit H 

10 • 0f0t0 >IAflf .0t . .»! 0«0t - .OA SA 

y INOLIAH .Al .01 0.00 - .OA 7A 



.2/2 
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T»bl« 3.: (coftt.) 

^fllM'ilf |ll|T|,AfCP l«tClCV*«r ajCfriOM CALUCO mi AHO SIVCN FKD9Ae« 

CMSUiN . •••• • .IS ra 

ifuMHf imriAfCP 9tii»Tio«s «*«iCH «ciic mot cauio out 

10 OniO mSkfH ^-If .M • .0? s» 

CMOtfON ««S •••• • I.Oi .70 

10 • o^m i«Arii .10 .eo .01 • .0? SA 

fMtf OM » »BI - «n 0.00 • .Oi 70 

^fuoinT iNifiAtcr iruMNr ojcftiono «hkn «or acccptco 

fOmJUs 01W2QD 

19 • omt MATH »0| »0| 0.00 • «0# SA 

ffiOUOM^ 0.00 • «i| 70 

•TUOi^t INfflAICO OrUirAMt 04lCSt|OilO «COC 01 VIM fffCOOACrt 
fpmJUs 217/100 

»C00 OIOM OAHOt II 

10 • Of^U «OtiC % «|f 0.00 • «0| 

fOOtlOH .O* «0I 0«00 • «0I 7A 

• r«H»i«T laVtlAlEO OrUirAMt OiCOtlOMO OmH MOCCOO rctOOACA 

. fMvui m/an 

MfA^ OIO^A OAHOC i« 

10 • OOtM OATH .AS .ll « O.Od • .9» »A 

fOOtiOH .01 .0» O.OO • «1| 70 



2/3 
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TabU 3.2 (eont.) 



ifiiM^f i^ttiAiM wicirAMf iycsfitM >*««icm nn icimcrw 

»fiM.«l^ i«ltlAff» ftfUtVMr tilCtTlOllt iMTlMAm I«f0 CLASi DtftCUi* 



Hon ^IMA llAllM « 

IHftLlM ,«i9 .iS •••• • •!! T« 

^f^nf imfiAiiD i««cii¥4MT ajTiTioni MNicM «cffc ftitrgti ricetAC^ 



ItttllM •••• • 79 

10 • (itM^ MfH »7ft •97 i»M • UM ^ »9 

IWtIM .71 .ft i.M - UN " 79 

tfatinf iMxvxAiio tfUvMf co«t^Mfi M^xcN Mil C4ixco oar 

Mt^ll itOM «A||t| « 

10 • OtOM MTN •St .Oi 0»00 • t«00 9S 

|WLIO«« #»• .tt i»oo • UOO 7« 



4 
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•fttHtif t»nufi» trtcwAiit coMCMfi cHtto m? am muuo. 



^ i»CAII tUiiA Mufti m 

CmiiN .01 .01 i«00 - .10 7* 

•f4l0i0l t0ITtAfC0 ftfUVAMf CO<*<«ilif0 CAttE0 Oa? AM CfflTlCfUft m 

mg^n 0lftM 0AI90C wo/ 

10 9 0ftO 0Afil •0i «0» 0*00 - .tt ' 9S 

C00U0H .01 «0S 0.00 - .10 ?0 

ftfilOilif IHtTIAfCO tCLfvAnf COmmtmf% CALtf0 OOt A00 UtiOteft 
F0inMt V7/S01 

mthm 0I0MA tAMC « 

10 * 0ft«l MfH .00 0.00 • \S| SS 

. f»iU0«l .01 •0S 0.00 « .fA 70 

0f J0l.tlf |0JT|AfCD 0rU0A0t C9«ni«r0 CAUU out A0O «0f accc^ico 

10 • HAtii 0.90 • .11 SS 

||»0U0'h .02 .01 0.00 - 70 

0ViHli«i| |0|TJAfC0 0rtCVA«it C9^*«C0f0 CAUfO OUf A00 ftlVCM flWkt^ 

FOMMj^t avan 

null 0l0ilA 0A«|ftC « 

10 0 00000 0Afl| .«0 .10 0.00 • .71 00 

l«04J0ll .00 .21 0.00 - 1.00 70 

« 

0* IHIfUVfft 4fUVA0f CMHl»f0 CAtUP 0UT AW 01^0 0000000 FCfOOACR 

Fimut -ao/w 

0CA« 0t0«iA 0A«i0e H 

10 • 0#9M Mt<« .00 .10 0.00 • .41 90 

|«0tl0M .0« .00 0.00 - .91 70 



2/o 
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# rmim 5*2 (oont.) 

^« mtfiAtit ttuVAnt cai*HNr» C4ilfo out am mrcMAm imo 

It 



• it .M 



»fiiH«f i«in4fc» iMfitiTAtff -co^nti «iiicM tfcm cauio out 



mgfm * MUSI « 

10 r OMM Mfit .fi .01 o.M • .ti n 

t^UM .10 .00 0,0# - .t» 

ofJoim i«t?i«tio t«ttii¥««if co«Nic«fi CAtuo our a«io coiticino 
fMUAi m/om 

' «ICA« OlOM OAilOi II 

10 • OfO^O , NMH .0| .00 "O.OU - .11 OS 

CMUOM ;0| .00 0.00 - .11 7^ 

»fUOiiif l«|V|«fCO ItOCtCVAMf t9^mn CAtUO OUf *ilO |OM«CO 

10 • OOno WAII .10 .U 0.00 - .M OS 

IdOiJOM .00 .11 0.00 • .fS 7* 

ftfUHVf |«tt|«ffO tOOCifVAM CO^CMO CAkUO OUT AM Ml ACCf OfCD 

OfO«* OAMifs % 

10 • OOOOI MfH .01 .00 0.00 . .10 OS 

CMUOH .01 .00 0.00 . .00 ?o 

»fUOO«f |«|f|AfCO liOlLtVAOf COAMCNfO CA&XOO OUT Af«0 OIVC« fCCOOACA 
10 U^ 00000 MM .00 .M 0.00. \%% OS 

. fOouoM .00 , .00 0.00 - .so 70 



2if 
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»irtti(«t imfitfct tftfirMf cfiNiciift m^xw n»t^ caum 



ifUMHf imfltffo ftfUV^oV COiNiCiift mien «m tlvfoi MaiH 

It • ttnt «ti 19 «ty t^M «M ff 

•fuMni infTiAigf truvMf C9««icii?t MitiCM tivc* rfi»iAC« 

< •Mil IIMA «A«lM «i 

It • ••fH.^ «|t t«tt • |«tt ftS 

l««tt%*i ^ «t« •!« t«it • ft 
•fiitctf imfiAfct tftiM^it ct«iiciif» ^mctt rftctttc* 

It • tmt •Afn • .ft St 

IttUtM «t» t«tt • «t2 ft 

Mutmf imfiAfCt tfUMtf ct««ct?t i«ffttAfcflf i^tt ^t*tt tttcuttitti 

«Ct^ tItM tAliit « 

It • tttft * «tf4 ^ .%% «tt t«tt • «tt ft 

fMttttn •tt .n t«tt • .%% ft 
•nttm ftifitfit iwiiiitM? ctMcmt ii»tic«i it^tttt 



«rt«i ttt«t tAaitt « 

It » ttfM ^tt •t* t«tt • .\\ Sf 

fiitUltii .%\ .%% t«tt • .M ft 
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TMI* S.2 Icont. 

•fvMaf t«tti«fc* tMCii««»r UMcvft <Mte« mm *ccfmt 

It 



fasatM •••• - .9* rt 

»fMft9t inftiAfct nmn^ww tmmtmw micn tm*! rttMAC« 



mum ttfvA M«tC « 

19 • #ttM MM «tt • ft 

C^tUM ••t •••• *^ •tl T« 



«ta ••M • .It 7t 

tfiltt«t CtfAICt CtHMCfS ttt«fgt ft AM»t«IC Ct«ff«f 
PMUUi fir>/tti>>»it«tfc>3N0 

It 9 tftvf mtitk «ll •ft • •tt 

fmttn •ti • .ti rt 

•f iiti«ir ctftf It cat? 4Mt ttuif ft for tk»Mttt« MKCtMi 



tt • Mt»* MfH «M •It •tf « «ti t* 

t«itu9M •It •It • «t» Tt 



/ 
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T«bi« 3.2 (oont.) 



' SUM HAuM N 

iNitlM .it .PI i«ti • .if 7t 

ifmn? CtC4?C0 ACAOl^tC ULAfC^ COMTACTft MICH Mlllf C^ITICIZIP 

IP • Pttfi HAfil .91 .il i.P» • f» 

CMWflH .il .11 i.iH - .IS 7P 



ciiffATco ACApcMic iCLArro cONTAtrt i»vol¥|ni> micIf tuchcr contact 

ngM tfPM ffAnpc n 

IP • fmi. NATN .19 .Uf .li • *^«| s» 



CtCATcP ACAiC9«U RCLATCO CO^TACTt lHVPtVlNp lOW TCACHCH CONTACt 

IP • Ptm MAti »«• .U . .PT - .7* ' s» 

CNPtlSM «SS .IP .P* - .PP 7P 



C4ICA?CP PCPOCHfC iCLAfrO COmTACrP 1^ iiMiCM fCACnet PCtATP CONTACT 

MC^« PI6i«A PAMfit -H 

11^ 9^ ff»7S *«AT«l .PI .9} P.PP - .IP SP 

CMPLiPH .Pi .PI i.PP - .PP 7P 

^pfllOiNT CPCAfCO ACAPt^lC ULAICD CPNTACTP 6IVCN rceop«C« 
romJUs 2SN/2H7 

MIAN PI6«IA PANCe N 

IP » PttfP HATH .A7 .15 m%i - •7fl 96 

r««t8PH . ,P1 i^lP •M - ••P 7P 



21!) 
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Titol* 3.2 (oont.) 

ifuoivi emaiio ACA»cMc ml*tip eo^AcTi iivim Mwii* rccoMcn 

ifU0|Mf CitlUCD CMfACVI ^'flCM iNVOlVeo ^CffiONH KOUCiTi 

10 ■ iff?* MfH «il • •!» 

IMSlliM .H • •»» T» 

•rmn^ cKCAfCP PiMO^Ak' conrAcfi «micm tcachcn MANfie 
ofiioi«i cnAfCo ^moooiAii comiacio «hicm iCAcnrA ockAvco 

10 • iOt?0 OAIH .OS 0.00 . .0$ M 

l*l6iaOH .07 .00 O.Oi - .00 

OfUOtHf COeAyD PfOODiiALt COW|ACfl »<H|CH IfACHCO 010 NO? 004«f 
FOmuUs CiV2& 

nAM OlOM 0AN6I 

10 • oof?t MfH .o; - II 

IHOtlOH .ii .IS - TO 

•taocMf cocATCo co«ifi<if oaoico co«iiacto oifi«« ooitr rcoooKK - 

MC^N OU«A 0AM6C N 

10 • OOOM MfH .1$ .U • .TO 00 

CNOtOOH .10 #1* - TS 
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Tariff 3.3 (oont.) 

ifUHNf c^iAfM c:>4Vi«iv ntUHP coNfACfi %inn ttic mocim nuM% 

lltnA Haute N 

10 f MM! MAfH «H •••• • * •!> 

INtUiH . •••• • 7t 



7 



•VUMN? CHtAfCO COMftM llCUfCO CONfACfi flVCN tMft FCCPMCK 

CNfttitN ,9| . «99 •••• • ,19 79 

9V49t«f C9C9fCP COtlfl«T trUrCD C0llT9Cf9 •|VK«I tOM M0eC99 ffC099Cll 
f9fflMt U/iH? 

MCA«I 9I9II9 99II9I H 

J9 9 99999 MfH .19 ••9 • ,99 99 

CN9t99H ,9? .19 9«99 • «99 79 

fUCHC9 |ll|f|9fC9 CONf9Cl9 MHICH NC9C 9C99I«(SC' 9Ct9f|9 « 

»C9«I 9J9<«9 99N99 H 

J9 • 99tll9 ' . N9m ,99 ,|9 ,|9 • ,9| §9 

CN9ti9N .91 .17 .99 • .99 79 

TUCMC9 INJTJ9TC9 9C99ff«iJD C9Nr9C?9 frtlCH JNVOtVCO M9J9f 

nt^n 9I9M9 99M9t H 

J9 m MM9 MTtt ,99 ,99 9»99 • ,19 S9 

C»9U9n ,99 ,99 9,99 • ,99 79 

fUCHU |IIITl9f|9 9CA9C«IC* C09f9Cf9 NHICN IHVet^CO CtltlCMH 

^t^n 9f9M 99M9C «« 
J9 » 99999 ««fi« ,97 ,s9 9,99 jm ,40* 

CM9UI9H ,99 ,11 9«99 • ,99 79 
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0 



tMHn luifUfC^ CMMCM •«tlCK «tfir Mllf 

M 



MCA« IIMA Mini M 

19 » M9«« P*f«« •«! •!! • .Tl §4 

fORnJUt BMk^ 

n^n 91 MUM n 

1» » MtM MAtH «|» ' •••• • «U Si 

fucHfft iiiitiMC» *c*»f«ie« cMtAcrt mmtn invatyco rccNAU 

ID » Mt«9 ' »Ar«l •!! • «n Si 

fMiusM ^sf . «tt •••• • «n 7S 
fucMC« imfiifio Ae«H««ici com ACTS nmicm ihvoilvw mocim fgfot4C« 

ilC*«t SIM* ffAnOi N 

10 » smi M*t«« •!! • .SI Si 

*C«|tlt«l •>« • ^ 1«M 7S 

fUCMfft imvutcp AMH«ie* cpNt^cTi ft««UN i«iv0uirc0 Micrt fccotACii 

MCAU StlMA MMtC ^ H 

10 • Oftff »*t«t •IT •H • «f| Si 

CMUION •Si .to •••0 • •^S 70 



2^0 
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Ubl9 3.2 (eent.) 

tICAil tlillA MMW n 

It » MMf ilAf#. ,a| t«M * •!! U 

CMUHi «•! «§t ItM • .if rf 

fumui rm/iMi • 

MIAN tlMA * iAiitl K 

|» m Mtt# MTU «n t^M • «tt 

IHfUSN •••• • 7t 

• 

lf«CMt« l«l|T ACAOfMlC' cMfACfS MICH lMVOt¥CO kOM M»C|M rUNACK 

!• • Mm "lAtH •!! • •§! M 

CM«LiM 0»B •••• • |«U ?• 

TUCMt« |ll|flAfg» CMt4Cfl HMICH tClAfCO fO CkMMOOH MOCCOUM* 

1» • Mm "Mil ,19 ^S* • «7t 9* 

INtkiSH ,«i ,U #11 • TS 

MUK««»V1MS TO mtntH TlACMCff* tCMmCO iUT CMCff »10 KiOT ossctiirr 

10 » MMf MATil «0| t.M • ,U 9» 

ilMOlM«ffMVg MIMtMAi'lPM CMTMCMINi, ^MflM 11^1% 

It » Mm xAVPi ,ii ,ii ,11 • ,n 

IWklSN •!» mil - ,72 * 78 
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TMi* i.3 (eont.) 



' JSifci** .» .1" .I* - If* n 



' .il •••• • Iff f 

j# • ^' Mf» - •••• • »* 

.11 ••• •••• - .t* 7* 

|# * Mf«t . ."I •••• - .M 

* JS^ta^" •••• - Ti 



2^7 
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I MUM t«M • ?• 



HM lllilA * •AMM « 

19 » 9ffM MfH ,91 «9| 9«M • ,97 9$ 

III9U9II ,91 ,9« 9,99 • ,11 f9 

9||9itl4V|999 l9V9t9lll9* 9tilOfltt| 9*ff|99 If AC««|i 

fMlJUl li?/|77...^ V 

mgM 9S9M tAMi N 

19 • 9mf MfH ,91 . «9t 9«99 • ,9f 99 

IMU9M «9l ,91 9,99 • ,99 f9 

llt99|tU«|999 |9m9t99* 9lJ9f«f 9UC^S99 19 CiA99 
fomut 199/17?... 

IIC99 9t9«A 9*991 9 

19 • 99909 MfH ,tt ,M 9,99 • ,19 99 

I99U9N ,01 ,91 9,90 • ,19 f9 



M|$9iiMVt099 mnttn C0«li0 00? 9fti U999lfll9 SM INC ^99^ 

fmvut aivi77...«M^ 

M19« 9I1M 9109C 9 

19 • 90909 MfH ,01 ,11 0,00 • ,lt 99 

C00U|H ,91 ,01 1,99 • ,90 * 19 

9l99i*«4VlM9 19 tfillCM rUCHfl f**rClVC9f9 9O9Vf099Ut 
fUlUAl n/177...«19^ 

^ «C9« IIMA lAm d 

tl » 9fl|0 MfN > ,91 ,fl 9,09 • ,1« 99 

C99U9II ,9i ,9a 9,90 • ,|9 ?9 



225 
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19 • Mlif MtH • I.H H 

I«HIM .It cM • rt 



JIB m Mil* ••« . • 5S 



l» • ••lit Mm .M .91 •••• ••»» »• 

CMtUM ••• •••• • * 



NCA« •IMA •''«M « 

i» • Win .M •••• • ••; »♦ 



19 • •*»!» ••in .*! •!! •••• • »• 

IWUM .AB .IS •••• • .*« V* 

H|»HM«V|Mt l« MICH flACi«« C«ltlCIII» •••(•• ItMCHT ftMtCT CMO«> 



«r*ii Must « 

|» • ••»!• ••> • .»• 

C««U»M ,** .•# •••• • .M T« 
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0 TMIa l.a (oont.) 

^ MIlMlMVilM li wmtn tlMMTt KUnt CtlflCIM IflHIM IMIMI 



cMuiM ;9i • ;m yi 



CMUtM •••• • 71 



KWUtN ,n • .17 yt 

•l|ftMN««|Mt IN «NIC« TlACltr* NkAflft tN«f«t frUHN* l««M» • 



•tAN SIM* NAHM N 

It » Mttt Mt« ,M t.M - .ty 9* 

tmiM0m .M ,»i .ts y* 
•itfiMviMM !• allien fi«eMr» m«mef(» aim fiMK«t 



latkitN t.M - .11 yt 

•HMCiMfflMt IUVtUI** MIMIIflCMf iCtilf tf f NAT C0*|« III NOr OMf «VC 

NMM* iM/sry 

i» • Mit* AAfii ,ti ,ai • l.M ly 



•lfAl»*«|M« <MlC«*t|«C«C«*MttlCllf> IMt CtH« «Mf MtltVf 



l««IJ«N lu .If tvM • I.N M 

♦ 

ft 



f««uM In Im • ft 



19 • MtH Mfil «?f «!• .tT • UN M 

tUftliiil * •?# .9^ • UM M 

^ CMilM ,11 «ll t.M • •Tl ?• 

fMiMt no/ni 

•KiAtiiiw «iisNMA«itt» i« ••*icn rcACNC* i*iic««i«ct ••••nriMAUv ' 

■|«« •§••■« MMM « 

!• • tVtti .11 t.M • M 



22« 
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TmI* S.t l«wi' 



kl 



I* • Mtit Mfil •?! ••• • I.M 

IMtMIM .Vt •!« • I.N 



• 99%n MfN .It .If LM • .M 

I ■•at* .1* • .91 

••aAifiaHt •ittiiM»iMt u MiCN rc*CN(* tmiittrcMt ^ttttfiiv 

It • MfVt ,t| «M t.M • ,11 

II 



»CA« tlMA Mute 

It • t^it AAf^ «t4 «Sf t,tt • Utt 

flitWitll . •#! t«t# • Utt 

■ 

olgttnAvittt iMitvmt rAiti«ftt MICH UAcwt ctirieiift 

mgM tlt«A tAUtt 

It • ttfu • «*t4 .ti ,11 t,tt • utt 

f«tUtM ,11 ,#t t,tt • utt 



tittM^tm •ittCMfittf MicM rtt€««t iiifftn«fft ttHftttntv 

NMU I IM/lil f ^ 

tlt^M tAfItt 
It • ttfl^ MfH y^tl «tf t^tt • ,lt 

catutH •t^ «ii t^tt • ^tr 
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i 



II • *%%W MM ,t| •ft •••« • M 



•t* 



•„ ^ 



If • —Hi <M|4 •••• • M 

(MUtN .11 •••• • ••• n 

II 



l» • •*U9 •••frt •!! •••• • t.lf 17 

IMUM .11 •••• • I.M «• 

•crs*«cc ar fUCNff* •«iic« fr«ei«i (•ificitft 
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I.I I 



•VMM«t MftlUk MMCMit* Matin tff • ««MtfM»r •tMttI 

« latUtN •«» «•« 9«M • i;m It 

•fllN«t ravtlMi «tMCMlW •m|Cm TfACMft C«|T1CIICt 

. • ♦ 



ig*«l«t *MM alfuMI ViAMlMIM HMMtfff Tt MMktfHfwT tftilttT 



It • MHt ,tt ,«| •••• • |,N tt 

»ff«it»«f ct«ft«t««» MlcM ffMCMKt MAatitt aifM •AMMnfa? tfMttT 

■!«• tita* MaM « 

It • MHt .M t.M .I.M tt 

latUftM ,M .M • I.M >• 

tff«lt»«t CtHTtAMNV MICH tlACMft •««»at tf 1<«tt«f|«|«* tftftCVT 

_ tlt«* tMNI » 

«• • •il".. . .tt •••• . I.M til 

CatUlii .ti .t« t.M • t.t« It 
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•tiM«l Mttt ICMMtt tW IftMt NMtiCt alti <lli> M il« f aCMItT 



mM 9ttm 

It • mm •!!« •!! •••« • i«m ft 

IMilta lu lU SIM* l.tt II 



•itMOAfiMt m t« «itn MtnMiit mi mtum mam hmst 



I* • mif MM •••• • ft 

«i»M<«»«iMt «0t !• Attn utwmtm MtCM ft«*i«» Mtrtcim 



It • ttftt ,11 iwtt • i«tt ft 

^ ^ ^ 




tita* t««ii • 

It • ttH* •••• vlt • l«tt t* 

catata .ri »•# .ft • .t« n 

m 

•IMtatnttt mtm «i«c«I* ttifictttt 



tItM t««tt • 

It • ttl^ MM .!» .11 t«tt • It 

catut* .41 .11 t«M • .»« ft 

aigtgatffittt la aaica mcart ratfavtait tfttfBf 

tiatMl m* — ' ■ »« i i'>HK«»'i' M fc' » <'» t ■■■ '■hii " i'«'»'wa 

ac«« tItB* tMtt ■ 

it * —tt mttm .t» t.tt • ft* 

latvit" .t* .t* t.tt • .It ft 



2:i2 
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) 



^•bl«-3,2 (cont. ) 

ji 

CMCUfM .1% • • 78 

NCHN iXfiHA * Rim N 

10 • OM^S MfH ,02 0,00 • .21 . • 56 

CNCiaOH .it ••2 - .iV 70 

Nl^HHAVlORt IN HHICM fCftCMftl RlTH TIRINO CflROR 

MEAN OUtlA RANOC N 

10 • ifH* MATH .OS .%! . •••f » .\t 56 

CMOtSON ^« .05 %.%% • «19 7S 



NltOCMAVlORi IN HHXCM mCHCR OVERRCACtCb 
FORHULA: 2%*300*303/27>- - .♦Bd^ 

10 • MfH ,04 . .i2 •••• - .01 56 

CN618IH .01 .Oft O.Otf • .25 7S 

NILO NliHCMAriORO INVOLVIHK HANAOEHENT RCOUCOTO 

MCAH OXCM RANCe N 

10 • 09)^ HATH .70 .12 .n - 1.00 56 

CNOLIOH .76' ,15 .22 » .06 70 

RltO HI00CN6V1OR0 INVOli^X^O r»CHER CRXTICION 

FORHuut affvaio^ai>am/a7o«e7^ 

. MfAN 016M6 RANGE N 

10 • OtS#7 N6fH> ,20 .12 O.OO • .65 ' 56 

* CNClBtH . .10 .10 0,00 « .67 70 
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TsbU 3.2 (cont.) 

so V Mm^ MAIN ,Stf •ST - 9S 

IP r Mi»« iiATH ,fe • j,9a 5S 

Itlt0 •tlYlieHAVlOlli MNICM ftACHCR HANPtCO MifNOUt CMOff 

ID a MATH .fi .ta - |,ff 9^ 

▼ CN9Ut»H .97 .^9 - U99 79 

MlLO MlifiHAVIORft roil NrflCH TClftCHCit HAOC A TAHeCT CKROR ^ 
POmUU: 39S/279*e71 

NCANI 9T9MA RAN9t M 

19 • 09971 RATH ,9S ,9t 9,90 - ,27 S9 

CNaiOftH ,82. ,92 9,90 - ,96 79 

HIlO ««IMCHA«IOIIi rOR mMICH TC«CHC9 MAOC a rii«IN9 C9II09 

pomuu: 3au279^»en 

MCA«I 9li0A IIAN91 ^ M 

ID » 9fST2 0ATN ."S ,97 9,80 • ,59 S6 

CN9tl9N ,04 ,99 9,90 - ,21 79 

0llO «l|00eNA¥|O00. fO «H)C-t fCACHC0 OVtRReACfCO 

10 00STt RAfH ,i| ,02 0,00 - ,10 59 

e^9La9M ,42 •9« 9,90 • ,52 79 
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' ^ Tatl« 3.2 <coAt.) 

Mii»CMA¥iM» tfitic««t rwcMK* NAIIOU0 ttimoirr cii«m 



•CtlOtlf M|MCM4VIMt TCACNfH MAOC A f AUNT IMOU /\ 

ID » WW wAfif ^ .pj •••• - .M 8S 

CMtliN «it «M •••• - «SI 7« 

^ MCA» •I0»A Mutt « 

loTmr^ MATH «ts .sa •••• • t«M s% 

CMftLliH ^S«^ , •••• - ••7 7« 

•»SOU$ MIMCMAVIM8 fD «'«ACH fCACMfR OyCMCACCCO 

nrAN iiCMA fiAm n 

JD » MITT - MAf»l ^if . i«M - S9 

' CM6tI»H «is . «•} - «t2 7« 

fUCHeH fNlfSArCD COHfACfl NHXCH MfHe iOCXAk* 

MCAM iI6MA HAllCC . N 

10 • ifl7« ^Af^ #24 .It^ i«M - UM 98 

C«l8t8tM .t^ •!« i«W • .79 77 

•fUOItIf cnATCD COMtAl^fi MfCM mtC iOCIAL 

■ 

POmJU: 3N0/1TMM0 

MCAM ilOMA IIAII6C M 

JD • 9497* MAfit «78 «S« D«DD • t«D8 99 

C«l6tJ9H «7« • •» « UD9 77. 



TabU 3.2 (cont.) 



^fllMilT cXAftt iKfAUCMAtfi MICH IfACNCH fieCCPUD 

Menu ttSM ffAllM M 
li 9^ ifSM MTii ^91. «!• • I.M ' ff 

CMUM .M m^7 • I.M 77 

•fUOim C«l«Tn »9Cf AU CO«KACf f vMICH fCACHCil DID •lOf ACCCPT 

JO 9 M>%| MAfU ,M ,|i ••in • «Stf SS 

l^iM%n • ,M i«M • .31 77 

•U^M»C cS^OfffMlfUS In 4HJCH fCACHCff M4IM0 

HCAII ilMA Muse «l 



MCAll 'flSM II4M8C ^ 

i«t6La»H ' ,01 i«i0 • .is 7t 



10 • if^M MAfif • •7» 

10 • 00S0ft MAftI ,00 «0S .01 ^ .20 S0 

l«i0Li0H ' ,0? .00 .01 - .22 70 
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Tabid 3.2 (cont.) 



ACf i MMtCM mimD tTWClIf INITIATE tmmmj$ 

Si m MM* NAfM «iS i.M • «li »lb 

CMtiiM «M .is • 7i 

iVA0U> CMTACVi MftCH MCMl ifUM«iT CKUTCi CfilVATf ) * 
fWnuUt 2i^7«8«iMSb^9«/7et lyflrt 

|» m $nmf NATM .li .IS ml% • «7S *9fr 

CMUiN .S«^. .12 • 7i 

0T4ilCi CSNTACTS MiaCH Mfliri fUCHCt IMITIATCO 

MCAM ifSMA MNi£ N 

10 • i^SHi HATH «|B .ii fit • .^i 

CM^LliM 0l% .i^ • .It 7i 

pf AOic* co«f A(?i «HXCH uriirt iCH4irtor kciatco 

FMVJUt Z7>»e7ft**.*«eiVTot Sy«d 

IP m mut HAfH «ti .iP .ii • .SI 94 

. CMI^UiM * m%t .iP .il • .Si 7B 

Dt40lC< COMtiCfi HHICM Ugmt\ 9DCI4L 

remjut aivsNO/Tet »y«d 

ID 9 i^m A4IH .iS .i^ .ii • 56 

IMStiSM ,i« i.M . .21 7« 

otUic ton? 4Cti PHiCH Mitri MivArc CMOf t^uiixc* PCiFOnic oMoiTumTri 

10 • Smi MTM .91 .19 .22 • .9} . 99 

IMBLSiH .ft .19 .19 • .91 79 
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TafeU 3.2 (oont.) 



**^t (ftf«*<'> .im •TIMCliT CI»f»rC» (NOT teCIAil 



* 

*'***'*IC "Wl^'t* COWUCTi *HJCN TCACHtN «l*IMO 
' tti§^*^ . •••• " •»* ^* 

^di"*'^ M*^^^ conTUfi iwieM riACNEK c*jticize» 

S* 



«e*N Slew A MANu •< 

' f2ir«»'* •<* •»• - ^* 

' Km*" " ^' 

^rtl^*"* fj9i*^' CO'MACf I 



• ' ' I*!* . '»? •** 



c5m»'* " ^" 
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TabU 5.2 <oOfit*) 

ftACMct i«if lATCi mure* cdur tctt ii vciiioiM* mmvimi 

!» •Hft HAT* ,M .ft • M 

.flltUtll .tl - «f5 7i 

•fUHMT CHAffO PU^IkH kMiPit CONtA(f» 

10 V itltf MM «M .12 - 9» 

•TMftVf CtfAfKO ftaVATC FtOCfp4l«At (OHfACTI 

10 » MAfH «U .IS - «M 

fUtklSM .M- - .§9 ?• 

«U ACdiPCMfC C0iiT«Ct9 nntw HUUtP Pnotn^ rtCMACii 

lini« tl9«A mmm n 

C«I9U»M - 71 

MtAH pt9M MnSi 

19 • fmt »«TN .99 • 94 

CMUftH ««« .19 .If • .79 79 
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Tabic 3.1s ll—trj of laporcaat iMiaMs teUtloMhlV* Mmvmm 
Low-laf mrwc* Ptomm YixUhlm ami Stodaat A chiMWi t 

Ttkto 3.3 r^rtf^ tiMtt rawlts lAich iMr« judt«4 to bt both prac* 
tlcaUy W otaciotlMUy olfnlflfiitt oai lAieh wro' a i o o io— d la tho 
tmt of cbo cluiptor. Crltoria f or loclnoloa la tho choRtoK and mm^mty « 
tablo an 41a cMa aad on pataa 93 aad 94. . 

Tte tabla ia 4ividad ial^ aactioaat aa folloiras 



Sactiott Paaaa 

!• Uaa of tlaa la tlia claaaroov 266 
2. Public cootacta bacwaaa tha taachar aad atudaata 

a. Acad— ic raaponaa opportualtlaa 266. ' 
lypat of qvaatloaa ' 266 
Salactloa of raapoodaata 

Quality of raapooaaa 267 

Paadbaek followlag atudant raapoaaaa 268 

b. Studaat Inltlatad quaatloaa aad coMaata 269 



3. Frlvata coatactd batvaaa tha taachar aad atudaata 271 

4. Bahavlor-^ralatad coatacta bat«#aaa tha taachar and 
atudaata 

3. Social coatacta batvaaa tha taachar aad. atudaata 276 

Tha ayiibola uaad la tha tablaa ara aa* follows: 

a,a> ■ aot alaalflcaat , Thara waa ao atatlatlcally algalflcant 

ralatloaahlp batiiaaa tha daaarooa b^vlor aad achlavaMat galaa In that 

aubjact. 

. . 240 
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o . ■ 

ERIC 



> ■ B—tlir ^ ^l>t^i>4^k^^. TiMn iM • slgnlf leant aaiatiira aaao* 



ciatlM bttiiaan that claaaroMi tahavlor cod acbiaiwmt faioa la that 
aubjacc. 

I ■ lataractloa > Th« ralatlonahlp hatvaaa tha claaaroos bahavlor aad 
achlavaMat galaa la that aubjaet naa clgnlf leaotly dlffaraat for lov and 
high ability cImms. 

WliMi there is ma iat«raction» tha Mparat* ralationahipa for low aad high 
ability claaaas ara liatad la tha adjacaat aqlm. A or - (without 

a 

parantbaaaa) iatticataa that tha alopa of tha ragraaaion Ifxm for that 
varianca and ability Icval axcaadad our critarlon for practical algnifi- 
oaaca (.40 A-acora unita diffaranca la adjuatad gala for high aad low lavala 
of tha btfiavlor). A (4^) or (-) (la paraathaaaa) ladicataa that tha alopa 
of tha ragraaaioB Una did not axctfad our critarioa for practical algaifl- 
caaca. 

Raaulta ^r both with aad Bagllah/aad for^both rata aad proportion 
varlablaa. ara^ liataid togathar In aach aactloa. At tha aad of aach aactlon 



la a liac jof varlablaa that wara ralatad to achlavaaant In a atatiatically 
algaif leant aaaaar but aot diacuaaad aaparataly In tha taxt. Additional 
Inforaatlon on thoaa varlablaa la availabla in Tablaa 3.1 and 3.2, and in 
tha Tablaa in Vo^iaa II. 
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Tabltt 3.3i Smmty of Isportaac iMultss telatlonshlps B#cv«« 





InCM-acdona 
Ototh) 


Halo 
Effccca 


Inceracclc 
(Englist 


WV Or rUV XV Sw CMmmUOPv (1./ 


Law UtmH 


Math Enxliah 


Lov Hli 


15366 HlmiCM ^iA Individual Matvork 




na 




13370 HlmaM in Inccuro dcscmscrncion 




-t-*! . na 


9 


Stntisticnlly 0itiilficant results not dis- 
cuM«d in tbm tnxt: 








Hnth: liiBX 

English: 15378, 15381 






• 


PUBLIC OMTJICTS BMTWmt THE TEMCHER AMD 




• 




itcnd— ic rmMponmm opportunitxmM (^•'•/ 


• 






15001 RMponsn oppovtuniciss gencrscM oy 
procjMS qunncions 




-f^ I 


• 0 


XMl02 Rnsponsn opporcunicics gcnvrawvu uy 
product quontions 




4- na 




15019 Corroct nnnwnrs 




•f ns 




15020 Incorroct ^nnvers 




ns 




15393 Public rospooso opporcunicics 




•f ns 




09384 Dyadic contacts vhich vara response 
opportunities 




•f ns 




rwpoa of mprntionm 








AOAAi Sammmmia ottBortunitlas aana rated by 
procaaa quaationa 




•f ns 




09002 Kaaponaa opportunities generated by 
product quaationa 




ns 




Statiatically aignificane results not dis- 
cuaaad in the text: 






• 


Ingliah: 15003 
• 


2/9 
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Table 3.3 (cone.) 





xncerac cxoos 
(Math) 


naui 
Effaces 


xn c e rac V xmw 

(laglish) 


■ 

S^l^Gtion of wftpondnf (2»M») coot. 


LOW HXgn 


natn Bngxisn 


f 04 

wow mgB 


09012 Mmmpcnmm opportimltlM givm'to 

• 


▼ X / 


I'*'/ I*/ 


09013 lt«spoM« opporCuiiic«« «n«v«r«d 
by studntfl calling out 




ns X 




OtQ/2 PrMuct iiuMtions dircctM to 
volimtMrs 




ns 




09075 ProcMs c|uMtlofis Answ€r€Ml by 
0tud«ntfl calling out 


.(-) ♦ 


I ns 




(^fiOJi Product quttsttow answered by 
fltudentB calling out 




na I 


(+) 


09203 Correct aneiiere given by volunteerF 




+ na 




09206 Incorrect enevere given by preee-* 
J lected nonpettemed turn students 


1 


▼ ns 




1 

09207 Incorrect answers given by non- 
volunteers 




- ns 


- 


09208 Incorrect answers given by 

voxunceers « 


• 


▼ ns 




iDcorrecc answers gxven oy Sbuoenve 
irflo called out 


T 

(-)• + 


I ns 




Statistically significant results not 
discussed: 




• 




Hath: 1M)10^ 15012 

Bngiisn: uyQbjp U7Q73»- (/tZQA, U721x 








Ouaiittf of rmmponmmm 








09022 Answers which were no response 




ns 




09056 Process questions to which students 
gave no> response 


• 


ns 
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TabU 3.3 (CMC.) 



Smlmetien ot rmmpoodmntm (2.m.) coat. 
Statlslcally migniticmnt rMults not 

Itoth: 09052, ISOOS, 1J006, 15021, 15050, 
15052, 15053, 15056 
Bftgllsh: 09053, 09055, 09127, 09132, 
09135, 15005, 15007, 15050, 15053 

rmmdbmck following^ gtudant rmmpottmrnm 

09023 Correct AMW«rs which teacher 
praised 

060 Anaveaa to product questions which 

teacher praised 

09142 Nonvolunteers vhoa teacher praised 

09144 Call-out students vhos teacher 
praised 

09382 Response opportunities in which 
teacher praised ^ 

09383 Response opportunities in which 
teacher criticised 

15081 Answers to choice questions which 
teacher praised ^ 

15143 Volunteers whoa teacher praised 

Statistically significant results not 
discussed: 

Math: 09027, 09032, 09035, 09039, 09041, 
09046, 09092, 09099, 09120, 09182, 15023, 
15024, 05026, 15035, 15041, 15044, 15079, 
15080, 15141, M142, 15144, . 15183, 15395, 
15399 

English: 09028, 09030^09036, 09039, 
09082, 09088, 09107, 09112, 09113, 09114, 
09121, 09125, 09159, 09168, 09184, 09185, 
09119, 09192, 15027, 15029, 15091, 15107, 
15115, 15119, 15121, 15122, 15184 



EKLC 



lotaractlOM 
(Math) 

Low Bl«h 



Haiti 
Effaces 

Hath Entllah 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 
ns 



♦.I 



Interactions 
(li«liah) 

Low High 



(-) 
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Ublm 3.3 (cMt«) 



e initlmtmd 



0i219 Stttdmt laltlatW called out qu«»- 
tioM which w&tm tmlmmt 

0f226 StiidMt laltlatad cmllad out qiiM- 
' tloM whleb vwn Irrolcvmt 

<)9227 StudMt ioltUtad liT«lcvant 
tl0M cAllad out mod Ifnorod 

09229 Stttdont. Inltlatod Irrolovaat quM-* 
tlobo cjillod out Md glvofi fMdteck 

09233 ^tudmt Inltlatod rolovaat quaotlOM 
which woro rodlroctod 

09236 Studont Inltlatod rolovant qummtiuam 
lotogr«t^ lato cImo dlocuooloo 



09239 Stiklmt loltlatod c 
wwro called out 



ts which 



09240 Studwt laltljitod rolovant co— nto 
* which woro oillod out 

0924S StudoDt Inltlatod rolcvant coHMOto 
callod out and glvm foodback 

09247 Studaot laltlat^ ralavant cowMnta 
callad out and latagratad Into 
dlajcuaslou 

0924S Studaot Inltlatad Irralavant c 
Mota which wara callad out 

09250 Studaat Inltlatad Irralavant c 
•anta callad out and Ignorad 

09252 Studaot laltlatad Irralavant co»» 

ita callad out and if Ivan (aadback 



09305 Dyadic contacta which wara atudant 
Inltlatad quaatlona 



Intaracti 
(Math) 



(♦) 
(♦) 



(♦) 



(-) 



(♦) 

(♦) (•) 
(♦) 



Italn 
tffacta 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



Xncaractlaatt 
(l^llah) 



(♦) (-) 



(♦) 
(♦) 



EKLC 
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TakU 3.1 (CMC.) 





Intaracctoaa 
CHath) 


Mala 
Iffacca 


lataractlaaa ' 
(latliali) 




Low 


MUh 


Hath Ig 


allah 


tow lab 


a.b.t CMC. 










OfjfT Stu4Mt crMtatf public contacts 








I 


(♦) (•) 


IS200 StudMt lAltlatsd ^uMtioiui and CO** 
mmtm which Mra <|M0tloM 






♦ 


na 


• 


15201 StudMt InltUtatf ^Mtlocui md cov* 
MNits «Ailch vara caMaats 








na 




15210 StudMt laltlatad callcd-out quaa- 
tlaas «ihlch vara Irralavaat 




(-) 


I 


na 


m 


^ 1521) Studant Initiated Irralwaot quas- 
tioaa callad out and alvan faadback 


♦ 


(-) 


1 


na 


• 


15223 Stttdant Inltlatad coHMrntii which 
vara callad out 






na 


1 


<♦) (-) 


15224 Studant IniClatad r«lav«nt coaatnf 
iihtch i#ara callad out 








I 




• 

152)2 Studmt lalttatad Irralavant co»- 
aantft which tiara callad out 




(-) 


1 


na 




152)5 Studant Inltlatad Irralavant cam^ 
aants callad out and not acceptad 


(♦) 


(-) 


I 


M 




152)6 Studant initiated Irralavant com^ 

aanta callad out and glvan faadback 


(♦) 


(-) 


I 






1541) Studant Inltlatadquaatlons and 
coaainf 








na 




Statlatlcally algnlf leant raaulta not 
dlacuasad: 




• 








Hath: 0922U 092)), 092)8. 09254. 15202. 
1^03> 15207, 1520«, 15214, 1521S, 15217. 
15218, 15219, 15220, 15222, 15225. 15229. 
152)0, 15231, 15400 












EnglUh: 09238, 09242. 09244, >09^5, 
09260, 15219, 15220, 15222, 15226, 15229, 













15244 



Tabl* 3.3 (cont.) 





Internctlons 
(Hath) 


Main 

Ef f pcts 


Interact lona 
(Engllah) 


PniVATK CONTACTS UtWSKH THE TEACHSR AND 


Low High 


Hath English 


Low High 


StVDtmS (3.) 






» 09267 Scudmc created contacts related co 
academic concent 




ns I 


(-) 


09271 Student created academic related 
contacts Involving brief teacher 

contact * 




ns 


* 


09272 Student cr^iated academic related con- 
tacts involving long teacher contact 




ns 




09274 Student created academic related con- 
tacts given simple feedbock 




^ na 




092 73 Studeht created academic t elated con-- 
tacts given process feedback 




ns 




09276 Student credited contacts which 
involved personal requests 




I ns 


• 


09277 Student created personal contacts 
which teacher granted 


(-) 


-,I ns 


• 


09279 Student created personal contacts 
which teacher did not grant 


(+) + 


^ I ns 




09280 Student created content related 
contacts given brief feedback 




+ ns 




09281 Scydent created content related 

contacts given brief process feed- 
back 




+ ns 


< 


09283 Student created content related 

contacts given long process feed- 
back 




ns 




09284 Teacher initiated contacts which 
were academic related 


(+) 


I I 


(-) (+) 


09286 Teacher initiated academic contacts 
which involved criticism 




ns 




09288 Teacher initiated academic contacts 
which were long 
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Tabl« 3.3 (cont.) 







Interactions 
(Hath) 


Main 
Effects 


InteracCiona 
(EngUsh) 


PRIVATE CONTACTS BSTVEBN THE TEACHER AND 












STVUENtS (3.) cont. 


Low 


High 


Math 


English 


Low HlJ|h 


09293 


Teacher initiated academic contacts 
which involved brief process feed- 
back 






+ 


ns 




09295. Teacher iniciated ' academic contacts 
which involved long process feedback 








ns 




09296 


Teacher initiated contacts which 
related to classroom proroUuit 


4 


(-) 


I 


ns 




09387 


Dyadic contacts which werr studrnf 
created (private) 






1 


ns • 




09388 Dyadic contacts which wt j tt^acht^r 
initiated (private) 






ns 


I 


(-) i^) 


09391 


Dyadic contact,? which wen* private 
(not public response v/pportuni ty) 






- 


ns 




09395 


Private academic contacts 






ns 


I 


(-) i-^) 


09396 


Private nonacademir contacts 






ns 


I 


{^) (-) 


15252 


Student created academic related 
contacts involving long teacher 
contact 








ns 




15256 


Student created contacts which 
involved personal request 


(+) 






ns 




15257 


Student created personal cor* acts 
which teacher granted 


(+) 




-.1 


ns' 




15263 


Student created content related 
contacts given long process feed- 
back 








ns 




15264 


Teacher initiated contacts v^lch 
were academic related 






ns 


I 


(-) (>) 


15411 


Private student created contactti 






ns 


ns 




15412 


Private teacher initiated contacts 






ns 


ns 


1 




• 


2 


4H 









TaHU 3.3 (cont.) 





Interactions 
(Hath) 


Main 
Effects 


Interactions 
(English) 


nmn m^*!* md 

MWPMKTS (3.) cont. 


Low High 


/ 

Math English 


Low High 


Statistically slgnlC leant rssulcs not 
discussed: 








Math: 09285, 09291. 15261, 15A00 
English: 09278, 09285, 09399, 15265, 

1 CO^fl lAO^I 

X^ADOf Jt^Z/lt lOA/Hf 1^27^ 








UHAVIOR^RElATtD CONTACTS BETHEKN Tks 
TEACNSJi MD STVDKHTS (4.) 






• 


09305 Misbehaviors involving stydents 
leaving class without permission 




ns 




U7JU/ nisDenaviors invoiving studefTts 
baiting teacher 1 




ns 




09J13 nlsbenavtors wnlch involvec: man- 
agement requeit from t«acher (no 
error) 

« 




+ ns 




•0^314 Management request after misbehav- 
ior directed to wrong student 
(target ^error) 




+ 




09321 MlsbehavioiB in which teacher 
threatened student * 


+ (-) 


I I 


(+) (-) 


09323 Misbehaviors in which teacher 
^ overreacted with threat 




ns I 


+ (-) 


09330 Mild misbehaviors wl^re teacher- 
threatened student 




ns +,I 


+ (-) 


09331 Socializing misbehaviors in which^ 
teacher intervened nonverbal ly 




ns I 


(-) (+) 


09332 Socializing misbehavior's involving 
a management request 




+ ns 




09334 Socializing misbehaviors in which 
teacher threatened student; 




ns I 


(+) (-) 


0933& Disruptive misbehaviors in which 
teacher intervened nonverbally 




ns I 


(-) + 
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Tabu 3.3 (cont.) 



MMMAVIM-MML AnD CONTACTS BnWEEN TMB 
mem AHO fWPgm (4.) cant. 

09342 Dafimca of CMch«r ropondtd to 
with a Mina|MMnc raquooc 

09345 Studanc varbal aggrosaion handled 
by a managMianc r«quaac 

09347 Studanc physical aggression 
handled by a nanagesienc request 

09348 Student physical aggression which 
teacher criticized 

09354 Student baits teacher and teacher 
handles %#ith nuinagement request 

09339 Hisbehaviors which involved manage- 
ment request 

09361 Misbehaviors in which leacher 
threatened student 

09363 Misbenaviors in which teacher acted 
with target error 

09366 Hild misbehaviors involving manage- 
ment request 

09367 Mild misbehaviors involving teacher 
criticism 

09375 Serious misbehaviors for which 
teacher made a target error 

09389 Dyadic contacts which were behavior 
related 

15282 Misbehaviors during which students 
sassed or defied teacher 

5285 Misbehaviors involving students 
leaving class without penission 



Interactions 
(Math) 

Low Hiah 



^ (-) 



Main 
Effects 

Math English 



ns 



ns 



as 



ns 



ns 



ns 



+ .1 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



Interact ions 
(English) 



(-) 



(-»-) 



(-) 



EKLC 
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Tabla ,3.3 (cent.) 



• 


Interactions 
(Math) 


Meifi 
Effects 


' Ii^teractioM 
(English) 


mUkVirn'MSATgD COMTACTS BEWKMN TUB 

tncircR AMD ttuemm (4.) eont. 


Low High 


Math English 


Lss Hilh 


15287 Nlab«hMrior9 involving fttud^nts 
totting tMch^r 




ns 




15292 Misbehaviors in %rhich tsachsr 
Intsrvmsd nonverbal ly 




ns I 


• 

(-) <•»•) 


15293 Misbshaviors which involved Mn*- 
agMsnt rsqusst from teacher 




ns 


• 


15294 Management request after misbe* 
h^vior directed to wrong student 
(target error) 




ns 




15297 Misbehaviors which teacher criti- 
cized 




ns 




15307 Mild nisbehaviors where teacher 
intervened nonverbally 




ns I 


(-) (+) 


■ 

15311 Socialiglng)»misbehaviot8 in which 
teacher intervened nonverbally 




ns I 


(-) (+) 


» 

15316 Misbehaviors involvlag tardiness 
which teacher criticized 

» 


(-) 


I ns 




15322 Defiance of teacher responded to 
with a managesient request 




ns 


• 


15324 Defiance of teacher responded to 
with teacher threatening student 


> 


ns I 


(-) (+) 


15328 Student physical aggreesion which 
teacher criticised 




r 

ns 




15334 Student baits teacher. and teacher 
handles with aanagement request 




ns * - 




15338 Misbehaviors not in above categories 
which teacher criticized 


(+) (-) 


I ns 




15388 Serious nisbehaviora which teacher 
handled %^ithout error 


• 
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TabU 3.3 (eont.) 



naamMDMnnmnm (4.) ecnt. 



1S389 S«rio«Mi aisbchaviort for which 
tcaclMr Mdc ■ targ«e error 

B«h«vior«I criticira 

1S408 S«rioii0 nisbahaviorii 

StatistlcAlly signiflrant rasulta n6c 
dlacuaaadt 

Math: 09300, 0931S, 09322, 15280 
Ingllah: 0930$, 09371* 09376 

90CIAL COHTACTS UfWEn THE TM ^ IfV^ MZ 

aruomtn a.) 

09380 Studant craata<^ aoctal ccntacta 
trtilch taachar . acc i ntad 

0938^ Studant craat^ ao:lAl contacts 
vhich taachar did net accept 



093:^0 Dyadic contact 
aocinl _ 



ich wer« 



15340 Studant created rontacta which 
vera aoclal 

15341 Studant created aoclal contacta 
vhlch ware accepted 

15402 Social contacta 



Intifraetiona 
(Math) 

hSSL HUh 



Naln 
Iffacta 

Math Inallah 



na 

na 

na 



n^ 



na 



na 



n^ 



na 



Interaetiona 
(Intllsh) 

Urn Utah 



(-) 



4- 



I 
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Chapetr 4i MUcIom of Mlfli- iM Uv-informco 
NMMfM with studmc Aeeteu4M 

kt th% MM clM M skudMCs vtro givm clMlr •ekIovMMt tMta» tlity 
alM QMpUead hIm S-point •€•!•• doaeribiag eholr accitudM toiMird tfm 
tMclMr Mid g1m0« a factor molyolo of Chooo oeoloo producod ono foetor 
(040W dooeribiog tlio oCudooc^o ovoroll poolclvo or mm^Ivo ovoluoltloii 
of Cho Coachor. As dlocuoood in Chopcor 2| this factor aeoro Mia peal- 
tivaljr ralatod to atudont achiavaaa a t laliia In Mth| but Ma Intaractlvaly 
ralat^d in lagliah (poaitiva for high ability claaaaai nagativa tot: Ian). 

Thia factor acora daacribing atudant attituda vaa uaad aa a criterion 
Maaura in tha aaiia way «a tha achiaVMant acoraa. That ia, aach of tha 
high-^nd lowinfaranca variablaa vaa coaparad to tha attituda factor aa a 
critariont uaing claaa avaragaa* Tht claaa avaraga antaring CAT acora waa 
uaad aa a covariabla to control for ayataaatic diffarancaa in atudant 
attltudaa which iiara ralatad to tha atudant^ antaring ability. lloifavar» 
tha af facta of CAT on attituda trara not graat. Although tha antaring CAT 
acoraa vara vary" good pradictora of* achiavoMnt taat acoraa» accounting for 
about 71X and gSX of tha varianca in aath and Bngliah achiavaaant taat 
acoraa» raapactivaly. thay wara vary pocnr pradictora of atudant attituda 
acoraa » accounting for only about 5% of tha varianca in both aath and 
Engllah. Slnca tha antarina CAT acoraa alao aarva» in a vary rough vay. 
aa proxy variablaa for tha aocio*-aconoMic atatua and ethnic coapoaition 
of tha claaa » it aaama t^t thaaa factora %#€ra raaponaibla for only a 
•sail Dart of tha vari«ca in atudant acoraa. 

^ VoluM III containa jtablaa ahovlng tha ralationahip of «ach claaa- 
roo« procaaa aaaaura to ^/tudant attltudaa. Thaaa data will ba diacuaaitd 



Ill ckU «luipMt« iMttlta will iNi i^rtMtttM f trst for Mtli, thm for 
■Hfiiili. IfitliUi Mcii M^jMtt th&f vill b# pNM«C«4 in thm fottowlnt 
Often 

« 

I. Nlgb-XafoMMo Hmmutm 

A. ClMsroott ObMrvotion tcolM 

I. Oteorrors* tfttinf* ot tMchoro* l^thods and PractlCM 

C. Oboorvors* Rat las* of Torgot ttudonts 

D. Toactiors* tuttnts of Torgot Stutfonto 
I. Oboorvoro* ClooorooA DooerlptloM 

XI. Lov-Inforonco Hooouroo (Ratoo m4 Froportlono) 
A. Uoo of TlM in tht ClMorooM 
i. fubilc Contacts botvoon tho Toachor and Studmta 

1. AcadoMlc raaponao opportunltloa 
Typoa of ^totiona 
Soloctlon of raapondonta 

Quality of raaponaaa • 
Faodback foiloirlng atudonc raaponaaa 

2. Studant Iniciatad quaatlona and^ connta 

C. Prlvata Contacta batvaan cha Taachar and Studanta 

0. Bahavior Ralatad Contacta batman tha Taachar and Studanta 

E. Social Contacta batvaan thf Taachar and Studanta 
ItX. SuHUurjr and Dlacuaaion 

Tbara ara aora than 750 variablaa In all, and taata vara conductad to 
dataralna both aaln affact and Intaractiva ralatlonahlpa trith attituda in 
both Mth and Ingllah. Thua, thla chapter contalna a auHuiry of the 



rMNiItt af W0f iImw )»000 f-c««t«« A grMl wmy of cMm rMulto mtm 
•It^ficMCt MpMially for Mtli. In ortfor to hoop tho dloewoion to a 
rooooMklo lontttit vo vill KfhiiUo MMloffia pattorno rachor chan indl- 
vlduat raoiilca. taMMiry tabloa ara ptovldad at cha and of chla ehapcar. 
laatfara vlio vlah to axaalaa tha raaulta la t^aatar datall ara rafarrad to 
tha tablaa la Voluaia III. ^ ^ 

A gtmBt daal of l^forM€iOB ifhlch la ralavant to tha intarpratatlon 
of tha raaulta praaantad la thla ehaptar haa alraady baan dlacuaaad la 
pravloua chaptara» Includlag tha follovinti 

1. InatryMfita and aathodology (Chaptar 1 and appondlcaa) 

2. Tha rallablllty and dUtributlon atatlatlca of tha varlablaa 
(Chaptara 2 and 3) 

3. Hathod of atatlatlcal analyala (Chaptar 1) 

* 

Math 

I. Hiah Inf araoca Maaauraa 

Tha data from tha high Infaranca aaaauraa (rating acalaa) ylaldad a 
graat many algnlflcant raaulta* aoatly poaltlva.. Thara ara ao Mny» In 
factt that a **halo off act'* nay ba raaponalblc for aoM of tha raaulta. 
Obaarvara vho ratad a taachar high on ona acala landad to rata that taachar 
high on othar acalaa aa yall. It la alao trua» of couraa» that tha good 
taachara did Many dlffaraqt thlnga wall» and aany of tha acalaa saaaurad 
alallar attrlbutaa. It la claar fron tha high Infaranca «ia^uraa that 
thara Mia aubataotlal agreasant bati#a€m tha obaarvara and na atudanta 
about which aath taachara tiara ^'^ood*' and which wara not. T^chara who 
wara ratad highly ly tha -^^jaarvara tandad to ba ratad highly /by thalr 
atudanta aa wall. 
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MMilta for aach of tlit hltH Infarcnc* data aata will hm dUcuaaad 
OA Kha folloiflat pat«a< Mvmmrf cabUa with attnlflcanc riuiulta ar« at 
thm m4 Qf %hm ch^ptmt^ and co«pl«i« r«Mlts for Mch high Infcrancc 
varUkU can ba foimdi la VoImm III, pagaa 1*4). 

A. Ciaaarcw ONwifvaeion fcaiaa > Poalciva ralaiionahlpa vlth acudanc 
accltu4aa vara found for 11« of lha IS Claaaroov Obaarvatlon Scalaa and chraa 

of cha four faclora* Ona acala and ona factor acora %fara nagdclvaly 

V 

ralatad to acudanc acdcudaa. Only chraa of tha scalaa vara unralacad Co 
acudanc acclcudaa* Poniclvcr ralacionahipa wich accicudaa i#ara found for 
cha fol loving factor aroraas 

01020, faccor 1:^ Accancion,, claricy, acdvlty 

01021, Factor 2t Poalciva affacC, anchuiilaaa 

01022, Pactur 3: QuanCioning, avaluacion 

WiCh tha axcapcion of nagaclva affacc (01005), chv Individual ttCAl« acoraa 
chac coapoaad chaaa faccora vara alao ralacad poaicivaly co aCuJ«nC 
accicudaa. PacCor 4: Pupil incaraccion/caachar praaancacion (0102J) vaa 
nagadvaly aaaociaCad wiCh sCudonC accitud«a, howovar. Thla maana chac 
acudanca prafarrad caachara who proaentad fnfomuicion chasaalvaa and did 
noC allov larga aaounca of pupil-co-pupil incaraccion. 

Thua, Cha aCudanCa prafarrad maCh teachara vho doainaCad Chair 
ciaaaaa, apanding loCa of ciM in claas diacuaaion, praaencing infonaacion 
Cheaaalvaa, and asking many qucaCiona. They preferred for cheir Ceachers 
CO be clWerful and anChusiaaCic, and teachara %#ho were raCed by the 
obaarvara aa aiding clear preaanCaCions %#ere alao highly raced by Che 
aCudanCa. Teachara who were raced aa being highly cask orienCed (01010) 
ware highly raced by Cheir aCudenCa. 



TIm v«rt«l»l«a la thla MibMt wnrc hIm ■crontly •■•oelattd with 
■tudmt MhlaiTMMC MiM, mmI cIm p«cc«ra of rMuIca %mi« about tho mm, 
•IthPttgh It mB not ^u^tm •creiig* Tli«r«for«i thm prMClcM which Md« 
tMeh«r« popMlM vich thmit ntudMCt alM cm4«d to hmXp thair •tud«oc« 
iMrn MCh. It appMrt fros th« 44ic« in chit •ub»«t that th« ttudmta %mf 
fairly good Jiidgoo of how auch thoy wora laarnlng In thalr Mth claaaaa» 
and that tha acadanlc af factlvanaaa of tha (aachar playad an laporfant rola 
In thalr ovarall avaluation of tha taachar. 

Ob&0r¥0rB' Jtatinaa of raachara' Hithoda aM Practic?w > Thlrty-^flva 
of tha 64 individual acala acoraa and all four factor acoraa In thla aubaat 
aho%MM poaltlva ralatlonahlpa with atudant attltudaa. Nina othar acala 
acoraa %iara nagatlvaly ralatad with atudant attltudaa. Thara wara only two 
Intaractlona (02032, 02060). BoUi of thaaa wara aaaoclatad wipi poaltlva 
Mln affacta, and thay will not ba dlacuaaad aaparataly. Twanty acala 
acoraa w^ra not aaaoclatad with atudant attltudaa. 

Aa with tha data fron tha claaaroo« obaarvatlon acalaa, tha attltuda 
and achiavasant data forsad vary aUillar pattarna. Thara wara 22 variablaa 
that wara poaltlvaly ralatad to both achlavaaiant and attltuda and fiva 
variablaa that wara nagatlvaly ralatad to both achlavanant and attltuda. 
Thgra wara no variablaa that ahowad a algnlficant ralatlonahlp in ona 
diractlon for achiavaaant and in tha othar direction for attltuda* Ml 
four factor acoraa wara poaltlvaly aaaoclatad with both acblavtMnt and 
attltuda* Onca again, it la claar that atudanta glva highar r4it Inga to 
acadcaically affactlva math taachara. 

Thara wara» howavar, a nuabar of iotaraatlng dlffarancaa batwaan tha 
individual acala acoraa thut i#ara aignlf icantly ralatad to achiavaaant 



•mi tlMM tlMC mn altMifieMlly r«l«t«4 t« acKUu4««. The iadi¥l4tt«l 
M«lM will k« tfivIM Ut« fmir gr«iip« m4 diMwaMtf Mp«raK«ly*' lacli 
tfoyp of •€«!• MorM U •MocUt«4 •tatittlcally lofUtlly vtth om 
of tho four factor oeoroo. 

Tho flroc factor coatalnod a mwlNir of varUbloa tliat i#ora coMOcto4 
vitk tho ofcoctlvoooao of tho toachor*a ortaoiaation aa4 control (0206S). 
ftudoata hoth llkod and bonoflttod fro« bolng in claaaoa vhora tho loachor 
MO ¥0ll organlaod and offlclont. Tho following variablaa voro aifnifl- 
cantly rolatad to both atudonc attltudoa and achiovoaont, in tho direct iooa 
indlcatodt 

02033, Iffoctlvonoaa ot t#achora* nanagoMnt mothoda (^) 
02008, Student obodionco to toachor (>) 
02010, Claaarooa Intorruptlona (*) 

02014, Conalatoncy of onforcosont of rulo« (^) 

02016, Longth of tUio aftor boll for claa* to H«gin (•) 
02022, Ifflcioocy of tranaltlona during claaa period (4-) 
It appoara, hovirv«sr» ttmt dinruptlunii affoctod atudont learning «ore 
atrongly than they affected atudent attitudee. The following variables 
wore aianif Icantly related to achievement only . In the dlrectlona Indicated 
02013, Frequency of seating arrangesMnt changes (-*) 

02015, Teacher grants requests to go to restrooei or water fountain (-) 
02018, AaK>unt of diaturbance teacher accepts 

02021, Honltoring class 

9 

It bccosMa evident that students appreciated math teachers %rho were well 
organised, and they tolerated teachers who were strict. Variables associ-* 
ated with both organisation and strictness were positively related to 



MliUir«MMie ill Mth. 

FMCor 2 (020M) Inclutft^ « of v#rUblM ccNMMiii4 vKh alftc- 
Uv# «lMifa€i«rUcU« of ch# tMclwri ortmcadon to tiuilmli* p^mofMil 
Mods Mid Mltdarlty vtth th« c1m« groMp. This fMlor U ^Mt€iv#ly m«0- 
cUc«tf irlTiTMlilcvMMt, but cmiy MrgiMlly - .M). Th« poiictvo 
•••MciACiofi vith oeudMC acctcttdM, an ch« och»r hand. !• v#ry ftcront 
(r' drop • .S?, £ < .0001). TiMi toUowlnt AOMcUcod varUblo* w«r« poot- 
tivoly rolacod to both acticudo and achUvoMnt; 

02029, Toachor anthuaiaaM 

02030, StMdanc raapact for t^0idl^ 

0201I, Taachar daala affacclvaly %'ich paraonal prob^OM 

02036, Acadattic ancouragattanc givan by taachar 

02037, ta^apcivanaaa to atudanc input 

020S6, Taachar concarn for acadasic achiavaMnt, gradaa 
All of chcffe v«r^M«a wara aaaocUtad «ora strongly with atudant attltudaa 
than with achir. t.n«»iit • Thara %Mira sany othar variablaa in ihla grotip that 
wara algnlf Icaatly poaltlvaly aaaoclatad with atudant attltudaa. but not 
achlavaawnt; aoat wara aaaoclatad with tha taachar*a affactlon and nurturanca 
of tha atudanta (02D23, 02024, 02023, 02026, 02032, 03038, 02047). Thua. 
tha taachar** affactlva trait a ara ralatad Much »ora atrongly to atOdaot ^ 
attltudaa than to atudant math achlavaMnt. 

Tha third factor acora (02067) Includad acalaa daacrlblng tha taachar 'a 
cholca of Mthoda and aaalgnMrnta. Tha pattarn of raaulta waa alaoat 
axactly tha aMa for both attltuda and achlavcttant. Tha following vari- 
ablaa wara algnlf Icantly aaaoclatad with both attltuda and achlava«^nt in 
tha diractlona Indlcatad? 



01019. VarUty Mii elwte* in •••ifiMMii* (-) • 
OlOM), T«Mlwr «Mi4y^f ••l(-^«l*«M»rk <-) 

OiO«i. TMCltcf tiM 9t klAclikMir4 for IcciurM aimI 4t««tMatMi« (♦) 
Oloa, Tlw «U»tt«4 fur cU*t tftaciMslPn (♦) 
oaost, TM€)i«r prlMrlly aMign* MMCwork (-) 
02059, TMChvr prtMrily ums cU«« dltciMttonN {*) 
02054, Aaoanc of cUns tiw» upviit In fircxlucitv* work (♦> 

0 

Tbua, atudwitt* n«ith«r Ith* nor lMirn#<l tram c««ch«r« who ••iit|in«4 
•«CM»lv« mmmlB of ••atwork or ooH-pacod tmrk, or gavo ihoir ttCudontt 
■any cholcM afcmic what 1,0 do. Thav prafarrad Mth rUaaaa wh»ro tha 

caachar lad dlacuaalona of tha claaa as a i«hola, and ■tudantn tn thoaa 

■» 

claaaaa apparantly Uarnad Mara nath. !>*v«ral vartablaa that wara algnlf- 
Icantly aaaoclatad with •cudant atcltudaa alona (02049. 020)1, 02057, 
02042) do not aignif leant ly add to tha pat tarn praaantad abov*. Tha 
r#MU« for vnrlabU 02051, "fr#qu#nry of Hommierk.*' mrm inc«rMCtfig in 
tHMt thty iiiaii4t# thst th# iicud#ncii prrf#rr»<l c««rh«rii who «s«l||tiod motm 
h%mmH>Tk. altKoufh ch# diteribucion of mcot^m on thi« varUbU lfidlc«c«s 
th«e «*i«lfolfig homrwork ymn 4 r#Uclv#ly lnfr#qu«fic pr«ccic«a 

Th« final factor (020*9) load#d haavlly on a nuttbar of acalaa ttmt had 
to do «#ith tha obaarvar*' Judsttantii of cha t«achar«* covpatanca and confi* 
danca. Thia factor, lik^ tha sacond factor, wan anly %##akly aaaoclatad tilth 
achlavattanc galn« • .01), but umm vrry strongly aaaociaHNi wit!) atudant 
attitudaa (t^ drop • ^32, p ^ .obol). a few of tha «calaa aaaoclatad wfth 
thla factor w«ra poaiiivaly «asociatad with both achiavaMfit «nd attltuda 
IncliMliiit thoaa daacribina th« taac^wrr'n gati^ral confldanca levrl (0202g), 
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academic effectiveness (02052), and credibility (02O34>. Most of the 
scales were significantly related to student attitudes only. Measures' of 
the teacher's anxiety (02927) and awareness of the coder (02033) were neg- 
atively associated with student attitudes. Scales rating the teacher's 
preparation (02030) , command of the subject matter (02060), ability to 
make productive use of his own mistakes (02045), and thfc observer's liking 
of the teacher (02064) were positively associated with student attitudes. 
Many^ of the^e relationships were S^ong the strongest observed for any 
variables. Thus, it is again clear that the observers and the students 
liked the same teachers, and that the opinions of both were supported (but 
not particularly strongly) by the data on teacher effectiveness. 

C. Observers' Ratings of Target Students . In addition to rating the 
teachers with the scales described above, the obsei vers* rated 12 randomly 
selected stUde'^ts from each class. These ratings were averaged for each 
class to give a general picture of the personalities and behavior of the 
students in that class. The observers' ratings of these target students 
correlated much less strongly with student attitudes toward the teacher 
than the observers' ratings of the teacher. Only six of the 29 variables in 
thi9 subset were significantly related to student attitudes. 

The connection of most of these significant results wiph the behavior 

4 

of the teacher is readily apparent. Students tended to like the teacher 
in classes where there were more students rated as being constantly attended 
to by the teacher (03005), being highly motivated and eager (03009), and 
participating iri class (03015). Students tended to rate teachers negatively 
in clashes where many students were rated as lacking persistence (03014). 
It is to be expected that there might be differences on these variables in 



' clasaes where , the teacher shows concern for the students, and provides them 
with Interesting mrk appropriate to their level. 

Two factor scores were also significantly related to student attitudes. 
Factor 2; Charlsaa (outgoing, sociable, happy) with peers ami teachers (03027) 
was positively related to student attitudes. Factor 3: Physical, athletic 
development (03028) was negatively related to student attitudes. Neither 
relationship was particularly strong, and there were f^ significant correla- 
tions among the associated Individual scale scores. It Is possible that the 
students liked being In classes full of popular classmates and disliked being 
in classes full of "jocks." The meaning of these scores, however, is not 
very clear. 

Teachers' Ratings of Target Students . The teacher s^. rated the 
twelve target students in each of their classes on five scales. None of these 
teacher ratings was significantly associated with either student attitudes or 
achievement. 

^- Observers' Classroom Descriptions . After each observation the 
observers wrote short, unstructured descriptions of what they had seen. At 
the end of the year, the descriptions for each* class were pooled and rated 
on 31 scales which we: * ;rived from those descriptions. 

The results follu losely the pattern already r'escribed for the first 
two subsets of high inference variables. There were nine variables that 
were positively associated with both achievement and attitude, and no 
variables that showed significant association^^ in one direction with 
student ach^ievement and in the other direction with student attitudes. 

Twelve variables were significantly related to one of the two criteria, 
but not the other. 



Teachers who were both academically effective and liked by their students 
%rere rated as being' likejd by the observers (11032), being in control of the 
class (11030), being respected by the students (11029), enjoying teaching 
(1101S)» encouraging student effort (11009), knowing the subject matter (11016), 
acknowledging student feelings (11020), maintaini^ warm feelings in the class- 
room (11005), and. reacting positively to student feelings (11001). 

The variables that were significantly related to student attitudes but 
not to achievement generally involved the teacher's response to the students* 
affective needs and the teacher :i appearance of competence. They included the 
following: 

11002, Teacher actively listens to students in reading, reciting, etc. (+) 

11003, Teacher berates or puts down student in front of others (-) 
11012, Teacher adjusts learning schedule to be flexil^le (+) 
11627, Teacher seems prepared for class (+) 

The variables that were significantly related to styd^nt achievement 
but not attitude generally involved classroom management or the teacher's 
choice of teaching methods. They include the following: 

11004, When teacher makes a threat,' it is followed out (+) 
11006* Students cooperate with others and teacher (+) 

11010, Teacher divides* time and attention among all students (+) 

11011, Teacher fills empty time with busy work (-) 

11014, Teacher assigns learning tasks to match individual abilities/ 
interests' (-) 

11023, Teacher encourages stud'^nts to .ake responsibility for their own 
work (+) 



t 11031, TlM Is spent in activities such as of f- task talking, fooling 
around (-) 

Thus, the picture that eaerges fron the classroos descriptions Is 
virtually Identical to tl)at coming froai the observers* ratings of the teachers. 
Students generally agreed i^th the observers^ sbout who the good teachers Were, 
and the mor^ effective teachers tended to be highly rated by both students and 
observers. The teachers' apparent concern for the students, preparation, 
and competence were very Important to the students , but. only weakly related to 
achievement gains. The teachers* management skills and emphasis on student 
behavior and responsibility were very Important for academic effectiveness, 
but only weakly related to student attitudes. Individualized instruction seems 
to have been both unpopular and Ineffective. 
II. Low^lnf erence Measures 

The most Important of our data sets were those generated by the low- 
inference coding system. The way that coding system was used and the way that 
the lowJlnference variables were generated has already been discussed in 
Chapters 1 and 3. The coding manual is available as Appendix C to this 
report. Complete results showing the relationship of each low-inference vari-- 
able to student attitudes in math classes are In Volume III, pages 44-145 
(proportion variables), and 146-217 (rate variables). The organization of 
variables for presentation willibe the same for this chapter as for Chapter 3. 

A. Teachers' use of time in the classroom. The following variables 
were related to student attitudes. In the directions Indicated: 

15370, Minutes In lecture-demonstration (+) 

15371, Minutes in discussion (+) 

15372, Minutes in drill (+) 



15367, Mlimttts In transition 

15373t Hlnutaii In apaclal activities « 
15374, Mlnutaa in advance- organizer a (-) ^ 
15376, Mlnutea in Individual self -paced vork (-) 
Variable 15366, ''alnu tea in individual aeatvork,** vhlch vaa negatively related 
to achievaMnt, vaa alao negatively related to attitude, but the relationahlp 
una not algnlf leant (£ - .11), The atudenta aeeaed to prefer daaaea where 
the teacher apent large aaounta of tlae in class discusi^ons and l^a tiaie in 
other activities. The evidence for this preference is strongly supported 
by other results to be presented below. 

B. Public contacts between the teacher and atudenta. It is to be 
expected that teachers who spend nore time leading class discussions should 
have oore public contacts with their students. Therefore, it is not surpris- 
ing that teachers who were highly rated by their students tended to have a ' 
greater proportion of public rather than private contacts (09397, 09398). 
Detailed results according to types of contacts are presented below. 

1' Academic response op portunities. Whenever a student was given a 
chance to answer a teacher's question, it was coded as an academic response 
opportimity. The results for the high inference variables and the teachers* 
use of time in the classroom indicate that students preferred math classes 
where there was much public discussion and the teachers asked many questions. 
The data for academic response opportunities confirm this pattern. The 
following variables were positively associated with student attitudes: 
09384, 15393, Public response opportunities 
09398, Teacher initiated public contacts (excluding behavior) 
15001, Response opportunities generated by process questions 
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15902, MspcmM opportutiltiM gmarat^ by prn4icc qucntioas 
1S003» Rtttfpomie opportunltlM gmaratcd by clioice quMcioiui 
15019, Corract anmars 

15020 » Ineorr#ct anmars ^ 
' Ttera wra also 32 otter rate variables which fell into 4:he sase pattern. In 
fact, virtually every rate variable that was associated vith acadenic 
response opportunities and exhibited sufficieiit variance vas positively related 
to atiident attitudes. This one pattern is so strong that it is Ispossible 
to use the rate variables for a nore detailed analysis of students* prefer- 
ences. We %rill, therefore, depend on the proportion variables for our analysis 
of students* preferences vith regard to types of questions, selection of 
respondents, quality of responses, and feedback by the teacher. 

It is north noting that teachers vho asked many public questions vere 
not only popular, they vere also effective. The strong pattern is very 
similar to the stro^tg pattern of positive associations betveen rates of 
response opportunities and achievement gains discussed in Chapter 3. 

Types of questions . We -noted in Chapter^ 3 that \he more effective 
teachers tended to ask a larger proportion of process questions and a smaller 
proportion of product questions. There vas no such pattern vhen student 

attitudes vere used as criterion. Students lik^ teachers vho asked lots of 

I" 

questions, but they apparently did. not care too much vhat kinds of questions 
the teachers asked. The only significant result among these variables vas 
an interaction for variable ,15004, ''response opportunities, generated by 
opinion questions." Lov ability students preferred teachers vho asked fever 
opinion questions, vhile high ability students preferred teachers vho asked 
more opinion questions. This result is based on lov frequency data and is 

4 
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of doubtful validity. ^ 

Solocciou of r— pODdnf ^ The results prsscntsd in Chapter 3 indicatad 
that tha aore affactiva taachars tandad to raly aora haavily on voluntaara 
to ansvar thair quaationa, whila aoaa taachars apparently dapandad too heavily 
on nonvoluntaars. The use of preselection as an accountability device 
received som equivocal support. 

When student attitudes were used as a criterion, the above results 
vere not duplicated. The only clear pattern that emerged vas that atudenta 
disliked teachers vho tolerated large nuabers of call outs. The following 
variables were negatively related to student attitudes: 

09013 » Response opportunities which students answered by calling out 

09078 • Opinion questions answered by a student calling out 

09204 » Correct answers given by students who called out 
It is of interest that the teachers who were rated lower by the students 
seemed to be those who tolerated call outs when the question was easy 
(09078, Q9204). Thu8» it seems that although call outs may sometimes be 
an indication of enthusiasm on the part of the students or a way of keep- 
ing the class moving, when they occur too often it may mean that the 
teacher is letting some students dominate the class at the expense of 
others. Students liked teachers who sometimes ignored called out answers 
(09179) » although no teacher did this very often. 

The only other significant results in this section were two uninter* 
pretable interactions (09060, 09201). 

Quality of responses. The only strong pattern observed with regard to 
the quality of student responses when achievement was used as the criterion 
was a negative relationship between achieveoient and the proportion of no 
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rmmiKmm mn mmtm. This pattm umm not tfuplicjitsd yhn studrat attitudes 
MM oMd M thm critwion. 

thm ralatiooshlps tetvMn studmt attitudes and quality ri raapouaaa 
iMdra dottlaatad bf a larga mmtmt of intaractioiia. Studanta in loir abUity 
claaaas likad taachara who aakad qu^tiona aaay anough ao that a large mabar 
of amwara were correct (09005* 09017* 09019). They doiairatad taachara vho . 
aakad aora quaatiooa ehat they could not anawar (09020* 09050* 09051). 
Studanta in high ability claaaea* oo the other hand* apparently liked teachera 
vho challenged ^thea with difficult queationa. For high ability claaaea* 
the proportion of incorrect anavera vaa positively related to student attitudea 
but ther^ waa a negative relet ioiiahip for correct anavera. 

Theae reaulta coincide with our earlier work (Brophy & Evertson* 1976; 
Note ^2; Crawford* Note 15) in which we found that low ability atudents 
tended to benefit f ro« a slower pace with aore repetition and a higher rate 
of correct answers* whereas higher ability students benefit from more 
challenging questions. Metz (1978) believes that lower ability students 
teHd^to be less confident in their acadenic abilities and leas convinced 
of the^alue of what they are learning in achool. They* therefore* tend 
to prefer work in which it is easy for them to be successful. Our pres- 
ent data provide no evidence that the proportion of correct answers is 
eitbsr positively or negatively related to learning in the range observed 
(averagea of 59Z to 92Z correct), but they do indicate that the low ability 
atudenta prefer teachers who aak more questions that they can answer 
correctly. 

The only data in thia aection that do not fall into the above pattern 



cottC«ni choice quMtlcms. Students In claseeb of all ability levels tended 
to give higher ratings to teachers in %#hose classes a high proportion of 
choice questions were answered correctly (09007, 09052). Since choice ques- 
tions are by nature easier to answer than other types^ it is probable ctiat 
teachers who had higher rates of incorrect answers to choice questions were 
using thea as accountability devices or asking *' trick'* questions. These 
are unlaportant results because teachers rarely asked choice questions in 
^ny case. 

Teacher feedback to student responses. When achlevenent was used as 
the criteriony^ the aany variables having to do with feedback following 
student response yielded largely unlnterpre table results; the only Important 
pattern was that teachers yho used praise more often tended to have higher 
achievement gains. 

The pattern with regard to praise was repeated when student att jJtudeSy'^ 
were used as the criterion. Students preferred teachers who used academic 
praise more often (15395), and who pr u greater proportion of their 

anew . (09382). The use of praise was also positively related to student 
attitudes in a variety of specific situations (0^023, 09080, 09142, 09143 » 
09144). 

The remainder of the results in this section seem to indicate that 
students are quite sensitive not only to actual praise and ctiticlsmt but / 
also to unspoken evaluations which are implied by the form of the teacher's 
reactions to their responses. Students rated positively those teachers 
who followed their responses by asking a new question (09024, 09033, 
09044, 09095, 09162, 09163), simplifying the question (09158), or 



ittt«gratliig their awirar loto tlMi class discussion (09035). A tcscbsr 
sho rssccs In any of chsss wMjm has usuallx llstsnsd carsfully to chs 



studsnt's rasponss snd Is trsaclng Ic vich rssps^c, nhschsr it Is correct 
or not* 

Actual crltlclstt of ntudsnt responses was rare'p and was not related 
to student attitudes. Hovever, students did t^ve poor ratings to . 
teacliers vho repeated the question (09088, 091S3, 09154), gave the answer 
(0911:^. 09188), foUoved a response vlth a nonacademlc question (09025 , 09100), 
or asked another student (09121) . All of these f one of teacher^ feedl^ack vera 
■ore co—on than crltlclss, and all inply, not very subtly, that the teacher Is 
not satisfied with the student's response. A nunbec of .Interactions (09088, 
09100, 0)115, 09188, 15047) Indicate that students in lov ability classes 
vere particularly sensitive to such isplied put--doiin8. » 

2. Student Initiated questions and consents. Given the students* strong 
preference for teachers who hold many class discussions, it night be expected 
that the rates of student initiated questions and connents would be positively 
associated vlth student attitudes, especially since those rates were posi- 
tively associated %rlth achievenent. Surprisingly^^ this is not the case. The ' 
following variables were positively related to achievement, but were not sig- 
nificantly related to student attitudes: 

15200, Student initiated quest ioi and coments that were questions 

15201, Student initiated questions and cooments that were conments 
15413, Student initiated" questions and connents 

There Is a pattern of positive relationships between the variables in 

this subset and student attitudes, but it is much more limited than the pattern 

/ 

observed when achievement was used as the criterion. The following rate 
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variablM v«re positively related to student attitudes: 

15208, Student initiated relevant questions called out and given process 
feedback 

15214, Student initiated questions vhlch were not called out 

15215, Student initiated questions which were relevant 

15217, Student initiated relevant questions nhich vere given feedtMick 

15218, Student initi^ed relevant questions given process feedback 

15220| Student initiated relevant questions integrated into class discussion 
15224, Student initiated relevant coHients which were called out 

15229, Student initUted relevdnt cooaents cal^ out and given feedback 

15230, Student initiated relevant cooaents called out and given process 
feedback 

15231 » Student initiated relevant connents called out and integrated into 
class discussion 

15238 » Student initiated relevant connents irtiich were not called out 

15241, Student initiated relevant consents given process feedback 

15242, Student initiated relevant consents integrated into class discussion 
There arc three poilits worth noting about this set of variables. First, all 
twelve variables concern relevant rather than irrelevant questions and coonents. 
Second, seven of the 12 variables concern questic^ns and cooments which were 

not called out, even though call outs were »ore coasson. Third, teachers who 
were positively rated by their students generally gave student initiated ques- 
tions and coflMents the kind of respectful treatment which was seen to be posi- 
tively related to student attitudes in the data on response opportunities. 

* Only five of the 45 proportion variables in the subset were significantly 
related to student attitudes, but they seen to fall into the patterns discussed 
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abov«. TWO variables (09223, 09228) » Indicate that students did not like 
cleeees vhere there are wmny call outs. The other three (09236, 09237, 09259) 

indicate that students liked their contributions to be treated wlt^i respect. 

♦ 

The contrast between the attitude and the achleveaent results for these 
variables Is Interesting. The achleveaent results Indicate that th^ students 
did better In classes where the teachers encouraged a great deal of part Iclpat Ion » 
^even if questions end connents were sometlaes called out or Irrelevant. This 
was particularly true for low ability classes. The attitude results, while not 
contradictory. Indicate that studetfts liked teachers who doalnated the class* 
asking M>st of the questions thsMelves and keeping tight controls over called 
out and Irrelevant student contributions. 

C. Private contacts between the teacher and students. We have already 
noted that the sore popular teachers tended to spend more time In class 
discussions and have more public contacts with their students than the less 
popular teachers. It does not follow, however, that they had fewer private 
contacts with their students. In fact, neither the rate of private ^tudent 
Initiated contacts (13411) nor the rate of private .teacher Initiated contacts 
(ISA12) was significantly related to student attitudes. 

The more popular teachers simply had more contacts with their students, 
both teacher and studcat initiated (15393, 15401). A greater proportion of 
their contacts with their students was public rather than private (09387 » 
09388, 09391). The pattern hei^e Is th^^same for both attitude and achievement. 
The more academically effective teachers also tended to be more active, having 
more public contacts, more contacts overall, and about the same number of 
private contacts as less effective teachers. 



Uh«D' «chl«vtMfit MS iui«d AS the crlcsrlon, ths aost Isportsot pstt«ni 
involved ths Isngch of prlvsts cootscts bctvsen teachers and studancs. 
Taschars who gmsrslly kept coacscCs brlsf Cimdsd to producs highsr schlava- 
Mid gain scoras in chair scudancs. Thara is som avidanca chat scudancs also 
praferrad for teachers Co giv^ chea brief process teedback (15273, 0926^ 
09293) and disli .vd long feedback during teacher Initiated aca^enic con- 
tacts (15274). This pati^m is Mch less strong than the one for achieve* 
9ent, however, and there were far too aany related variables that were 
not significantly associated with student attitudes for the abo/e resumes 
to be discussed with confidence. 

A jMich stronger pattern involved the types of interactions. Studarrs 
liked classes vhere most of their private contacts with the teacher were 
acadenic in nature (09284, 09395) and disliked classes where there were many 
private procedural contacts (09268. 09296, 09396, 15248, 15276, 15401). 
Students expected their math teachers to be efficient and well organized, and 
large numbers of private procedural contacts were probably a sign that the 
teacher was disorganized or had failed to give sufficient instructions to 
the whole class. 

The only other significant result among the variables in this section 
was an interaction (15270) which was probably spurious and will not be inter- 
preted. 

D. Behavioral contacts. The high-*inference variables associated with 
classroom management were generally associated more strongly with achieve* 
ment than with student attitudes. It appears that the consistent use of 
monitoring and accountability techniques may sometimes contribute to achieve- 
ment, but* generally is not strongly associated with student attitudes. 
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It Is not too ourprUing, thon, tliat low^iaforofico varUftUs involving 
*ttisb«h«vlors Md tho tmmchmtm* umym of 4««lin|i; wi h ch«n mrm not strongly 
sssocUtod with studsnt sttitudss. Thsrs iMirs imw significmt rssults for 
tbm vsrisblss in this soctioo. and thoss rvsulcs gcnsrsUy did not fora con- 
sis toot psttsms. 

Kstss of bshsvlorsl contscts generally wirt-e ©ot significantly associated 
with student attitudes, although students did tend to give lower ratings t 
teachers %Hioee classes had high rates of verba, aggression (1S283, 09303) and 
also downrated teachers who did not deal effectively with tardiness (13314). 

Teachers who nnde large nuabers'of tlning errors or target errors were 
generally less effectivet and t\\cir atuiicutH «ilao tended to have nore nega- 
tive attitudes toward then (09315, om;2, 0937S . Students in low ability 
classes generally gave higher ratings to teachers who were "with It** (Kounin» 
1970) in the sense that they generally handled nisbehaviors without trror, 
but chis pattern was not as strong for students in high abilitv < lasseH 
(09362, 09170). 

Met£ (4.978) noted that teachers in iuw ability clasaes tended to 
tolerate nore aild "socializing" misbehaviors, but to react nort* strongly 
when atudents stepped seriously jui of line. The data using ac:^ u venent as 
the criterion gave some indication that this. pattern might be associated 
with greatet academic effectiveness. The present data indicate very^ 
weakly that atudenta may also prefer teachers who react according to the 
above pattern. ' The following variables were related to studeot attitudes 
positively for low ability classes, and negatively for htth ability 
claaaes. 

1^316, 09336, HisbtfhaviorH inv »lvinK tardiness which teacher criticized 
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09317, Mlftb«h«vlor« which toacher crltlcl::e<l 

09i27» Hlld mlftbthavlors whorf tMchtr laLerv«n«d nonverbally 

15279, Misbehaviors Involving Btudsnts socialising 

1S312, Socializing mlsbahaviorsi Involving a managamcnt request 

15384^ Hild o^iAbehaviorB which teacher handled without error 

15407» Mild nl.*<buhavlor8 

Academic effectiveness wad generally associated with mild, rather than 
' i'vere, react Iouh to misbehav ior h • There is no evidence that the severity 
of the reactions affected student attitudes. The severest forir of r'^action, 
behavioral criticism, was associated positively with Student attitudes on one 
variable (OV338), and negatively .)n another (09340). Both were l*w frequency 
varlab'vH that were tliercf'^re probably unreliable. 

The data involving student misbehaviors reveal tew general trends. It 
appears «t neither rates of mlsbe^iaviors nor the teachers* ways of dealing 
with ttiem played a tnajor role in determining a teacher *s .academic effective- 
ness or popularity. Furthermore, it appears that the ''appropriate** response 
to stuUent misboUavior depe iJs trn the type of student, the type of misbehavior, 
and otLor aspects of the S4>ecific situation. Our data Indicate that it will 
be difficult or impossiblt lo construct a sijnple set of general rules about 

how teachers should deal with behavivJt problems. \ 

< - ■ 

MI. Sumctsry 

The picture that emerges of a "good** junior high math teacher is about 
the same whe»^her student achievement test ^cains, student attitudes, or 
the observers' opinions are used as criteria. The more po^-ular and academ- 
ical V ;iore effective teachers were rated by the observers as having 
♦»tcer classroom management, being better organized, enjoying teaching 



iior«, Delng blotter propur^^d, knowing th#lr nubjocc b^tt^ri h* rv , - 

cern«d about their studi*nc0t ^^ing more respected by their r . And 

eo forth. These date sre useful in thsi they provide support tor the 
general validity ^of qui criterion m*^ <Maents,"but Lhey do not enable 
us to msk'e specif i^ recor.iroendat ioi » appropriate teaching techniques 

or strategies in Junior high school malh classes. 

However t the low inference i lassroom proc^Rs data revealed .\ number 
of pwCterns that dif f^rent »<at ?jd between successful and unsuccessful teachers 
in more specific ways. Whetlier achievement or attitude was used as the 
criterion, the »urce58ful teachers were found to emphasize class discus- 
sions, lectures and drill, and to spend less time using seatwork and 
indiv l^iiv* lized Instrur r iona 1 techniques. The more succ.^ssful teachers 
ere highly rask-v^r lented and businesslike In their Instruction. This 
vinn especially truv of the successful teachers of high ability classes; 
there was some evidence chat students in low ability classes sometimes 
liked and benefitted from more tc^lerance and personal interest on the part 
of the teachers. The tnore successful teachers tended 'to be very much in 
charge of their (lasses, having more interactions with their students, 
especially during class discussions. The successful teachers also made 
more exr^nsive use of pu:)lK praise and generally created their students* 
contributions to class discussions with respect. Although the more suc- 
cessful teachers were rartni ;«s boin, better ^ lassrcom managers, our data 
indicate that appropriate ways ol 'dealing with misbehaviors depended on 
many aspects of the specific situation. 

There were differences in the results when achleveirent and attitude 
were used as criteria, but those differences mostly Involved subtle details, 



riith«r chAn aMi)or tr«ndM. Did ui««» of mDnlturlng nnd accountabi 1 Uy t«chnlqu0H, 
for «xwpltt| WAM more cloMcly <tHiioclAtt*d with achlcvvonvnt than with attitude, 
while a teiichi9r*fi nurturanca and affectlva akllla ware vnry Important fur 
iitudeMt attitudes, but of marginal Importance for achievement. Teacherit who 
aaked relatively more proceMti queHtlonn a^ere euccensful in inducing achieve** 
ment gnlnH, but itu^t«* 1. no evl^ience ttuit the typcH of queHtluna af)\> tod 
Mtudent actitudow. Tcachcrn who tol(«rated large number b of call outa were 
rated lower bv their studentH, but there In little evidence *:hat this priivtice 
waH actaally harmful to achlevi'mi'nt ; it may even have been helpful in 

'>n;. s i t ii.it 1 wfis , The way t> at teachers Rave feedback to students who had 
answered (jue^iiluas had little I'HtLt un iiohlvvcment , but there is evidence 
tluit students, especial I low ahllity tudents, wer* q»i Cc nenHitive to the 
ways in which teachers treated ttielr contributions, and they gave lower ratings 
ti» teachers whi) Intentionally or uninte .ionally "put down" students. 

t>ver.ill, the data on Junior high i, ith cln •scs form a cons is tent and 
reasonablt plctur*'. It is < lear teachers, students, and observers: 

genera tv agreed ih'it the purpose*? ot ]uiii;>r high school math teaching, 
in^i that, wh.ilevtT the criterion, j "good** teacher was described In similar 
ways. 

Kng l i<h 

There was a significant difference (g .(^i) between t average 
rating (^4010) giv»>n by students to thrir Kngllsh (x « 51.6) and math 
(x - '48,3} teachers (Kvertson et Note 1). The English teachers 

tended t< •set higher ratings. The d ia f rora the tinglish ratings, however, 
are not as satisfactory as the math data in describing reasonabl- process- 
outcome relationships. We have 1 ready not eel bar the achievement data do 



not forn « p«rticul«rly clvitr And cunoi»t«nt twitfcirn, and thnt EngHah 
«chi«VM#nt w«a unrelated to iitudent actltud^'^. We ahAtl aee in looking 
at the attitude data that thi* atudenta ure leaa certain about whiit they want 
fro« their Engllah teachers than they are about their math teachem. 
I. Hlyh- Inf erence Meaaurea 

In general, there were fewer significant reaulta among the high- 
inference variables for Engiiah than for matht and the patterns of results 
tended to be different. The results for each subset are discussed below. 
The relationship of every high inference variable to student attitudes 
lo English can found in the Tables in Volume III, pages 218-259. 

A, Cia5sicK>m Obsvrvat lo t} . None of the 19 Classroom Ob.st»rva- 

tlon Scale varlnblen was b i^ni f i cant ly related to Achievement in Knglish. 
Five of the individual Hcalt- n^orcs (and onr of the four factor scores) 
were nlgnif leant ly related to student attitudes^ The significant results 
were as foilowH: 

0100''s Teacher presentation of academic Information (f) 

0100'>^ Negative affect (tencht.»r and students) (-) 

Ui()06, Positive affect (tenihrr) (4^) 

OlO(Jd, Passive pupil hehdvlor ) 

uH)I^, Teache: enthu^ iasm • 

01020, Fact )r I: A-tonti^n, "arit-.. acti' .ty (-^) 

These results ^rf» t oworti.y in two wavs. First, rhort- arc not very 
many significant results ^ 1 -. , rompared with 16 for the same varlaF !os in 
math). Second, four of the six significant results were concerned uifh 
affective asp^ * ^ IDr the classri>nm, t»von tht^ugh mc.sr of the varlabh*?; 
in this subset are not affectiv** iu i.ature. 
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B. obm^tvTM* MtingB ot rt4ich#f ' mt ' ids j/id I'mctiomB. OiUy ftv^ of 
th« 69 ^variables In thin subset %i«r« ftlRnllLcantly aftsoclntsd with acia^vttMnt 
in English, and thsy did form a cohsrsnt pattsrn. In contjraiir» rhsrs vsrs 
22 varlablss (20 Individual scaU scorss and two factor srorsa) that vsrs slg- 
^ nificantly rolatsU to studsnt attitudes In English. 

With thiiss variables, as vlth those In the first subset, most of the 
significant results concerned affective ^characteristics of the teachers, 
rather than taolr choices of teaching methods. The two factor scores that were 
significantly Assorl^ d with student attitudes were Factor 2: Orientation to 
iftudents' personal Yieeds, solidarity with group (02066) and Factor S: Teacher 
iomoetence. confidence (02069). The other three factor scores, which dealt 
with the teachers* choices of InBtructional methods and the quality of their 
clasBrooro aanagcment, were not significantly associa**Ad with student attitudes 
in Er.gllNh. 

Sixteen of the 20 flignificanc results among tlie individual scale scores 
were tor va i/.^^/w which were logically o* statistically associated with the two 
I tor score ' .oN^eJ aH^ve. Tlie remaining four significant results were as 

•olL - : 

•^♦)09. iju-r.riry of directions, cverly explicit and repetitive (-f) 
0.^040. T*!a<>»or use cf .^e pac*. work (+) 

090hI, Teaniier ^e of F l.ickboaH fi - lectures and discussions (+) 

'>*.o>7 . Teacher primarily lectures (-f) 
Manv It ler variables connected with the effectiveness of the ttichers' managc- 
mer t methods and the teachers' choices o£ instructional methods were not asso- 
ciated with student attitudes in English. These results seem to support two 
concluKions. Flrnt, it was less important to students that their English 
teachers he efflclont and well organized th.iii that their math t<' ichers be 
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•f ' «n4 orgmli^d. tteondi ttutfrne* * rmtmrvd mmih t«iich«rs who 

as«d Urg« wounCs of locturo Md class discussion, but no did not dococt 
olsiisr seroot prftforMcos with rogsrds to MtHods of toschint English. 

C. Oboorysrs' Hotiiioo o/ roroot Jtiidontjr . 81> ^^sn of cho 29 vsrisbU* 
in this subset woro significantly aaaociatod with Bngliah achiovawant, vith 
tha larga nuaibor of intaractiona auggaating that an Engliah taachar*a 
acadaaiic af f activanaaa dapan^^ad In 4 co«plicatc<l mannar on tha typaa of 
atudanta in tha claa«. In contraat, only t%f0 variablaa irara aignlf lenntly 
talatad to atud^nt atcicudaa in Engliah, as follpva: 

03017, Studant haa good rflfUtionahlp with taachar (^) ( 
03029, Studanta with antiaoclal tandancias, amotional or bahavioral 
problams (*-) 

Naithar raault la particularly surprising or daaarving of discussion. The 

ganaral lack of aignificant results fveams to aupport tha contention that 

atodant ratinga of their teachers are not particularly dependent on the 

bahavioral and peraonal c!^ractc;r1 sties of their claAs^sates. ^ 

Tm4ch9r^ Rmtings > " Target StudmntM * The target atudents were 

rated by their teachers on five different scales. Three of tbaae variables 
were related it teractivi ly with English achievemfnt. again suggeatlu^ chat 
the acadaaiic effectiveness of Engl ish tea^^N r^r depends in a complicated 
mannar on the characteristics of their students. 

Four of the five scales were positively related to student attitudes » 
aa followa: 

03001, Student motivation, compared to rest of cli»s8 
05002, Teacher would want the ntudent 1^ his/her class agaia 
0V003, Student academic performance, compared to rest of class 
X)5005, Student displays appropriate behavior in class 
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At rattngtt of Individual 0tud«int«i thc»M« varlabUM viir« found to bii r«ll- 
abU (Bv^rCAon mt m\,^ Not# 1), but choy Ar« b«lng ui«<f \mrm mB clmBB 
BvmtBgB gcoroi* W« h«v« b number of reaaona to b^liava that thay ara not 
raUabla indlcatora of *'claaa bvbtbub atudanc charactarlatlca/* but rather 
that thay ara indlcatora of the ^'rating aat" of the teacher. Some teachera, 
in other wprdti, almply gave hlghttr ratlnga to their atudenta than othere. 

The studenta appurendy liked those teachers who tended Co give high 
average rntlnga. It could be that they liked tr^- here who liked t\^em. r 
could elflo be that the teachers who gave higher ratings alao gave higher 
grftdee, lik<v1 Mtudenta better, were generally more optlmlatic, etc* 

PP^^^ ^^' ^ lasaroom Deacript- na . Five of the 31 virlablea in 
thiH HubM.; ^ t lcantly related to English ichlevMtnont scores, with 

no partlciU '^ ; a* i dng apparent. Klght of t^eae variables were sig- 
nificantly . w^iated vuS student attitudes in English. Two (11001, 11027) 
r 'K»tetI Interactively and rtr n t easily interpreted. Fudr others (1100*^, 
JiUK, M023, 11029) were positively related, but not particularly inter- 
••i-'tl :k becaise Hie relationships were pred ictable. and/or isolated* Two 
other relationships, however, deserve special dlscusfslon. 

T* e first l« a posl ' relationship for variable 11021, **teachcr per- 
* Ives Htudent learnin*; rates and adjusts learning pace.'* This variable Is 

ol interest be^ ause the relationship with student attitude's was quite 
2 

sittov.j^ (R drop * .32. £ • -004) and because it wns neRative^y associated 
with student learning. This reinforces the pattern already observed, that 
:itudent preferences in English wive ;t t necessarily affec 'd by the teacher's 
choice of Instructional methods or the effect /eness of those methods* 

The seconii interesting variable Is 11032, ''observer's overall positive 



28, 
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•valuation of cho taaehar.^ Thia and a ainiiar varlabUi O3064, iMira pool- 
civaiy rtiatad to atudant acclcudaa, but wmre unralatad to arhlavaMMit. Thua 
In Ingllah, aa in naCh, eha obaarvara and thi> litudanta cand to agraa about 
%dio th« sood Caachara ara* In Mth, honavar. both tha atudanta* and th» 
obaarvara* ratinga ara aupportad by data froM our achlavaMnt taata. In ^ 
Bngliah, tha taacU ra vhon ^^a obaarvara and tha atudonta liked vara not 
aignificantly aora affactlva than tho«« thmt thay dialikad. 
11* Un»*infaranca Maaauraa 

Whan tha variablaa frooi tha loi#-infaranc« cpdlng s'litafli wore compared 
with achiavasant, tha raaulta ware gennally hard to Intcrprei, with 
tsany Intaractlons •uRgtrHtlng that the needs of high and low ability m^^t^ 
denta were different It. Engliah clasNi^ii. The predoninance of interact lona 
do« H not extend to the attitude data; Inateadt there la a pr. dominance 
<i«fftatlve aaaoc laf lona. Complete results ^ each variable are pre- 
-^ted *n Voiumt? HI, pages 260-359 (proportion varl^vies) auu 
(rate variaMcH). t1i>* resuitn ate suRsnari/ed below. 

A. Teache rs* jae of time in the rIa»g;room. Oji data aug^uHt^d defi- 
nite etudcnr f«. .I nga about how they wanted their math teachers tn uae thel 
time. Thi la act true fcr English f>niy two variables were algnlf 1 c.int ly 
related to student attitudes in inRllsh (1S264, 15381), rind both concern* i 
low-frequen* events. Variable l%i8l, ''number peer tumrinp situations, ' 
was Interactively related to both attitude and Hi hi ^eu^. iX\ Enftllsh, with 
rhc^ direction of the Interaction iriiicatin;i that peer tu^^urlng may He nor* 
appropriate for ^w ability classes. T>i re was also a negative maiu tjffect 
when attitude was the criterion This result is doubtful validity, hw- 
ever, because peer tutoring was very rarely observe J and becausf n closely 
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r«Ut«d v«rUbU« 15362, **iftinui«ii tn p«i#r tutoring/* t#«i unr^lntea 10 ^Itht^t 
achl«vMimc or •tudonC actitudoi. 

B. fubllc confcf batth^oon tho tfchor ■tud^ntj. 

1. Academ ic fmppnB0 opportunltUi* Variables Indtcatlnt tho pro- 
•nco of largo anoMiita of ciaaa diacuoaion and mmr>y public toaponao oppor- 
tunltlaa woro gonarally poaltlvaly ralatad to both attitudo ^nd achlavoMnt 
In nath, uri ahrolat«d to Engllah achltvoMnt. Many of choao varlabiaa w^rr 
nagacivajl ralatad to atAidrta attitudaA in En, iah. THp lollowing varlabiaa, 
for axaaipla, ara Roaltlvi?ly alatrd to math attltudaa, but nagatlvaly raUted 
ro KriHliHh attitudaa: 

l>i93. Public raMponaa opportunltleti 

no<g4, Dyadic ontact«i which were reaponacf opportunlt lea 
09397. ' lent craatad public contacta 

f%002» Raaponse opportunities genaratad by product quentionfi 

1 .119, Corract anawera 

150^0, Incorrect anawera 
The saw pattern extended to 12 other vat lablea (15005. 1501^, 15031. 1*^032. 
IV)1^. 13037. 1S039. 150A5. 15051, 15397. 15399); all were positively 
related to atudent attitudes In math, negatively In English. It la obvious 
that these Jun: high school atudenta expected very different things froii 
their marh and their Fnglluh teachers. 

The general pattern of negative association between class discussions 
and student attitudes In English includes not only the variables listed 
above, but also 12 others (15009. 15025. 15030. 150^4. 15036, 15039, 15052. 
15084, 1 107, 15116. 15120. 15147). The predominance of negative results 
makaa Interpretation of the rate variables difficult, but rUe contrast 
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iMiliNim th« Mth and Inglliih rMultii U iwu m ctv«. Thu t<^fi#riil |Nitt#rn, 
vhlch will bm dlKu»a«d in UaCnil in th« fullowlng ••ctiona, i»mm to 
b« thUt iCudMCa mp«ct th«tr Mth tMch#r« to bo doMiidlnf ood to do m 
iitod Job of toMhIng thM Mth; th«y oiipoct tholr BnglUh toachora to bt ntco 
and not to doMnd too much frc>« thorn. PoaatbU raaaona for thta pattern will 
bo diacuaaod in Chaptar ^. 

Typ«a of quaattonat Taachora* cholcaa typaa of quaationa wara 
unt^latad to althar achlavaMnt or atudant * rltudaa in Bnglioh. 

SaltfCtion of rpapondenta* Tht^ra waa no rrliablr pattam of aaaociaL «.oni!» 
batwaan Kngllah achlavaMnt and th« yay^ ttiat taachara aalactad raapondanta» 
to chair quaationa. Thare warr, howrver, aoauc* Intaraating aaaoclationa 
hatwa«n atudant attltud(*M and the w.iv« th^it Kngliah t^acharn ^elfctad raapon 
d«>ntN to tholr qua«tl(>nM. 

Wc have noted ahv ve that atudanta did not lika c^ll outa in thair Mth 
clanncn. Howavar, three varlabU. Aidlcatlng tha proportion of call outa 
vera q >Htt_lvf ly aa«<>^ ' I with Htud^-ni ittiti.lea in I p^ilah (09013, 09076, 
09204» 09209) « High ratrn .^r called reffponiias art* >i;enerally Indicative* 

of a cl '^^tcom irmoaphf-rf whi»ri» t**at herH do not deMnd that t^^'^ir student** 
a;, lyn fallow j r-- dural rul« 

rh«s uaa of preselection ((.ailing the ntudent's name betore aaking the 
quaation) was aaaociated interactfveiv with student attituden on h^x variables 
(09010, 09064. OQ127, 0* 01, 09206, 09^11). Studi^nts in lov ability classes 
apparently liked te,i who u^t^d this method, while students in high ability 

classes disliked teachers who us***] it. This method of w^^ltrtion was verv 
rarely used by most teachers. 

The proportion of nonvolunt inswered incorrectly (09129) w.ih 



wry iitrao«ly MgAClv^ly MMcUCtd vUh itud«iit «illCMd«t (R drop • .21 ^ 
g> • .OOOi)* Most tCudMCt d«rtnlialy did not llk« t#«eh^t vho Md« a 
pr«ctlr» ot call 4,^1 on •Cudanta who had not voluntaarad and did not know tha 
ana%iar« 

Qualitjf of atudant raaponaaa> Thi»r«i wara no conalatant talatlonahlpa 
batman variablaa Indicating tha quality of atudant raaponaaa and achlavaMnt 

In EnglUh. ^tudant attltudaa In Mth wara raUtad Intaractlvaly with vari-- 
ablaa indlcat ng tha proportions of corract und Incorract anawara, with 
Mtudanta in low ability claaaaa indicating a prafaranca for taachera In 
who«e cU«aaa t^u* proportion of corracc anawara vaa hlghar. It la poaalbla 
that vituJanta who wart lam* coamXCtad to acadamlc achlavaMnt In sath wara 
•ora llkaly to raat t nagatlv to tha aabar r^aamont of gialng an Incorrrct 
nn^var. 

In Engn<«h, the attitude remilta wara similar for itudanta at all 
ability levaU. Tha . roportlun corract anawara waa poaltlvely ralatad 
to atudant attltudaa (09006, 090J9), 4nd tha proportion of incorract answc:ii> 
wan nagativaly ralatad to atudent attitu^oa (09020» 090S1, 09129). Thaaa 
raaults from tha proportion variablaa ur^* supportad by tha pat tarn of naga* 
Mva results amonn the rata variabl€8. In apita of iha fact that Mra than 
80Z of all '*:4ervad t^fiponMoM wara correct, thare ware 14 rat^ variablaa 
aaao lated with incorrect anawers and only three variablaa asb^elatad with 
corrt*cc anawara aaiong those t>>at were negatively related to student attltuJes* 

Thla pattern of reaults in eApaclally intc eating In view of the fact 
.fiat the propyl tli>n of Inrorrect answers u^c significantly lower in Engliah 
claaaaa than in suith claaaea. The ntudi > high ability math claaaea gave 
^•gher ratings to Mth tenrSicis who asked many questlonn that they couldn't 
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AiiMNir, but thoM ttludrntM (In Mtiy gauvii) 4«v# low«r r^tlngii to Cniilliih 

t#«eh#ra who dttf ih« thing. Thtfr# iir# « nvi«h«r o< ponntbl* •KpUnatlonn 

for thin pnttorn of rnnaUn, bur oni^ ttxm m^i Uk^ly, onpncUUy tn vim 

of Chf othnr rtnulta f^r EngUnh nttltudtn, In that thn high ability ntudnntn 

worn n0t convincnd that thny bnnnfittnd from difficult qM«ntlofin tn Cngliah 

cUa*na/ Thay wnrn wnli aimra that thnlr Mth taachora vara trying to halp 

thaa laarn difficult and iaportant concapta and wara thua vlUlng to nccapt 

a ralatlvaly high praaaura» taachar-^doslnatad claaa. In EngUah claaaaa, 

howavor, thay prafarrad a Mich lowar laval of praaaura and daMnd. 

faadback followfng atudant raponaaa. Tha uaa of public pralaa waa 

poaltlvaly ai^^oclatad with achlrvaiaant In both «ath and EngUah, and with 

atudant atlltudaa In Mth. How#v*^r. no- of tha variables aaaocUcad wlt^h 

public praiaa waa algnlf leant 1 y rirlatad to ntudant attlttiioii in FnslUh, 

I 

althar poaltlvai, or nagaclvaly. 

In fact, thrranre virtually data to Indic^ite how atudcnta liked 
t.^ if h«r<i to raact to th«»ir anawera. Only two inolated varUbl^a in thla 
aaction we k ivrly rrlattfd to atudant attitudea in Engliah: 09172, 
''nuavoluntaara whuaa anawerM wi?re ntt^Krated into tha claa» dlacuaalon/' 
and 0^id2 **nonvulunteiM fi w^M^m ij«i.*h. r gave ^toc^bh teod}^ <.*• 

It r*f waa an ^thundance data to ^suggent what the atuUnta did npt^ 
1^ howavar. They did not likc^ teachers wJ»o ottered more cri'(< i«)fn 
(09U30, u:^084. 09147, 09i8n. omitted faedbii k OJ9107, 0<)17H. 09179), or 
gavj nonacadaftic oedbark (09100, 09165. 09lt7), These r»'Hult3 arc^ In 
Una with *hoae reptrted above frr srudent .irtitudea In math. The students 
generally gave lower VntlnKf to teachers who reacted to thrlr .^nawera in 
waya that either eicpi* Ir or iapllcitlv indicated a lack of r«Hpect 
for tha atudcnta c nti lb Jt lutia. 



Tvti n#|«tiv« mjiin •ff#€ti (CW03}, and iwa int^raciiont 09162) 

tiKlliiift ihac ntudMtfit Md high ability studtnitt in pArcicMl«r, mv« lowtr 
racints to tMch«r« vho c#iHiiid to unit « n#w qu#iit of (ho n^tmo utodtnt. 
VorUbloo oaoocUtod with thi<i prorc worp gonoroUy pooitivoly rolatod to 

0 

•tudoat ottltudoo in Mtli. Aoking « nov qMoiition i« a foni of muatoinint 
foodbAck whor** cho to«chor **ocayii with" « tudont ont^ twi^im to oliclt on 
i«pr(9vod r#«ponio or »orr ft^f '>rMt ion. Thr uiio of nuiitiiinins foodback 
wAM uiirolAtoi^ to acodonc attUudon in Mth or to ocbic^vraont in ^ithor 
ttubltfct. Student attitud^t* in Cngiiiih* how#vor» wcro nogotively rolotod 
to both thr rnt0u (li)98, IS199) and tho proportions (09211. 0971 s> of 
mintaininic ft«dbock. Oncr 4g4ln« thin me^wm Xo b# par: of thr general 
patt«rn in vh 1 h ntudcntu saw ltiw#»r ratings to Engliwh to^in#rs who 
trirtJ *• elicit high lrv<»li of acadamii p#rf orwuj^' <^ . 

Jt. Student initi atea f; 4e>tion< and comm^has . The rstaa of student 
inuiitcd qutratiima Md cofwenta wcro not aaaociatad with achiavasNint In 
Fnglish. The r«t^ .»f niudent initiated questions was also unr**! ited to 
^tua«nf iittltule*, but thrr.- was ^ negative relationship between th« Urn 
• i»lu.l«nt lultUt«d coiwentu an Mlu i. nt .ttUudwm Ui20U . Thl» la part 
of 4 aiMll patt. ri> of negative rcault* which include* onJx Irrelevant com- 
aientJ. viichwer*- .ailed out (1522). l!>2 1: .. 15236. 0925W. The rate of 
irrel.vmt quest lc»na which wei^ call^ - it and given feedback (1 •:i3) wtt« 
«lf«L negatively aaaociated with Htudrnt ^ttii .-lea. 

There were only two other significant reaulta iranng the v.irI..rleB in 
Chia aection. Studenta tended to .ive lower r,irin«8 to teachers who Ignored 
•elevant quemlfma or cowents that had been called out (09^21. 09243). 



dl«»crlblnt <*«1A tull oul« i##r# coMcm In thu ^Iahiim thsf ob««rv#tft 

MMl Mfiy of cH# vnrtAbUii iifi«ocUt«d vtih ^all ouit wtr^ iil«iiirtc#tif ly 
»l«t«d 10 buch 4itefiud# 4ii4 nchitVMHHki , In hoiH imih fcn|iU»h« rh#r#* 
forot tho quote Ion hov Iho (oochtr <«Hmild «#Uh call (^^111 t«i on 

tat^rtont ono* Our tt^co f^'^pw 10 ; nit that thort oro no «^iii|>U onowm 
to thio qti^-Ktlott. W« h4V# loun -i «wit<i wro dlff«rontly rotoird 

t0 tho t^y rritrria. und lh«f wv 1 n ^ingli* crtttrttm ttt conMidor«4« 

tb# roUtlonohlpo My vory 4c or ^nt • ttxm tvpr of rU#i«, th«» iiMl»i#ct 
MCtor, ^hot f^p atudtnt sotd. • ih# roortitmii of tho tooch#ir. Jl ooom 
that our data ar«* a^i ♦tr f>ointing out itwp Uiportanco and coMploxlty 

r^f thr quoatlon Chan (or pravtdtnK ti«ianinfful anownra. 

^* Private contacta b#twoon th » atod onta and u- achor. CI von tho atrong 
(Mttern of no«atlv« aiia0clatli>n» batw«on th^ ratoa and proportloiia of public 
cot.caita and •tudcnt attuaUeii In Engliah. it la not tvHi aurprlatnt thai 
lh« pri'portlon of ?rlv 0 iunt4«'ta waa poalMvirly r«lattfd to atudant <ittttudoa 
(O^^Oi). v ^ ratea of private r vntiu ta, howevipr . wrre not alitnlf leant ly 
aaftociatvd with fttu^eiit nttltudra 15412). 

A vary Wf»ak paitrrn InJU ited t> r 1* ^a«»ntii fiuy h^v* prtforred to nali 
quaationa of tha taacH#^r ratfu- thiti )ut thr t^«iU«sr come t*> thmm, 
eapoclally if thr tontdi t w^h pr « Uiral In nature (09187. 09\92l 39^00). 

AaK>ng the 6C v *rt-^t4e» having to 1 > with thr n. :r of the contact 
and the toac'irr'a ferdb^ck, th<*rc -1*^ onlv tmr main ef!e<: (nJ74) and two 
interact iof^ (0927'), 09280). Theae U elated reaulta will not interpreted. 

^' >o»%avi0ral contartn. both rate* of student ainhehaviora and the 



vays that teachers^ rd^ctad to th«m w«r« strongly rslatsd to studsnf achisvs- 
Mnt gains in ^nglish. One strong pattern of negati^ve relationships revealed 
that teachers who tolerated high rates of serious misbehaviors were generally 
less effective. A second, pattern of interactions revealed that academically 
effe tive teachers tended to react more severely to misbehaviors, especially 
serious 6nes, if they were teaching low ability classes. 

Variables having to do with rates of misbehaviors and the way teachers 
reacted to them were largely unrelated to student attitudes in English classes 
however. There were only four main effects (09316, 09357, 1529*6, 15338) and 
two intex'actions (09354, 1531^6) among th^ 130 variables having to do wit;h 
behavioral contacts. All of the significant results are isolated, aqd all 
are on variables associated with very low frequency events. Since more sig- 
nificant results could be expected as a result ofrchance alone', theise results 
seem^ somewhat anomalous, and they wilX^not be interpreted. It could 
be that students* opinions are dependent on factor^ which our coding system 
did not record, or that students' Judgments of "appropriate" teacher reactions 
de^nded on the concext in ways top specific foi> our coding system to record* 
The detailed nature of the coding syste£ however, makes these explanations 
unlikely. It is clearjthat issues of behavior control at the Junior high 
level deserv.e further investigation. 

K. So cial contacts. ^ None of the variables concerning social contacts 
was ed to student attitudes in English. This is some%ihat surprising 

in view of the fact that there was a strong pattern of int tractive relation- 
ships between these variables and English achievement. The more academically 
effective teachers tended to accept student-created social contacts in low 
ability classes, and to reject thorn in high ability classes. It seems 
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•trant* th«t »«t«« of aoeim^ contacts would ba aaaoclatad vlth *ch*ava»ant 
bue Wit with atudant raelnga of tha taachafa. 

m. '■•■"IT diacuaaloo . • • ^ ■ 

If nochlnt "l". tha attitude data In Bntllah Indlcata that Junior 
high achool atudanta axpact ^aachara of^ffar.nt aubjacta to behava dlf- 
farantly. Tha aaaplaa of aiath and Engllah atudanta ca^ ftoa tl<a aaaa 
achoola; «any atudanta wara in both aamplea. .But thay ratad thalr aath 
and thalr Engllah lieachera according to vary dlffkrant criteria. A pattam 
of haavy acadamlc anphaala, high xiamand, f raquent claaa dlacuaalona, and 
taachar d^lnance waa both acadamlcaUy affactlva aud acceptad by tha 
atudanta In thalr math classea. There la no evidence that chat atyle of 
teaching was a«aoclated with academic fectlveneaa tor Eng ♦ «^h t <achara ; 
neither waa It accepted by the atudents. 

We dlacua«ed Ir. Chapter 3 our dlfflcuitlea with meaaui ]rg the atfademlc 
effectlven>aa ot Engllah teachera. In the abaence of a gent tally agreed 
upon curriculum or set of objectives. It waa virtually ImpoaalbJe to 
con.truFt an achievement t.-at that was a valid measure of whit the students 
had learned In their English classes* We do not have similar doubts about ^ 
Che validity of our attlrude measure. 

However, the attitude results seem to indicate that the students may 
have been no mo%e aure than we were wh/it they were supposed to be learning 
in English claasea. Not only were student ratings unrelated to the adademlc 
effactivanaai of the teacher, they also indicated very little about student 
preferences wirh regard "to instructional techniques. Most of the positive 
reaulta among the attitude data were on high inference variabfts which 
were global ratings of the affective characteristics of the teacher. Stuaenta 
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Iik«d tMcKart who w«r« r«t«d by thm obt«rv«rt at iif f •ctionaca, nurcuranc, 
iMiadaaically •ffactlvc, c^onpttant* anthuaUatic, ate. TVia raaulta ara • 
lof Intaraat foi^iio raaaona. Plrat, chay tall ua that chara waa aoM agraa* 
Mnt bacvaan acudanca and obaarvipra about who tha gotkl Engliah taachara wara, 
although tha agraamant waa gariarally atrongar in Mth. Sacond, It^ la of 
Intaraat that aoat of thaaa varlablat wari unralatad to acadamic dffactlva-* 
naaa in Engliah, at loaat aa we laaaaurad it. 

Variablaa ralatad to t«ach«ra* organisation, afficiancy, diaciplina 
and managamtfnt mathoda ware ganerally unralatad to^atudant ratlnga of Engliah 
teachers, although many of those variablea ware ralatad to atudant ratinga 
of math ceachera and academic ef fectiveneaa in both math and Engliah. 

Studenta apparently did not like for their BngliaH teachara to be 
demanding. Variables associated with teacher questioning, incorrect 
answers, probing, criticism, and sustaining feedback were all negatively ' 
related to atudent ratings of their Engliah teachers. Our results give 
few specific clues al)out what teaching methoda'tlfe atudents did like. 
Posl^tive results among these variables were few.ajd far between, and they 
did not fall into cohesive patterns. 

These results could be interpreted in a number of ways-. It is pos- 
sible that there are several different "good" ways to Xeacn English, making 
it difficult to find behavior patterns cownon to most "good" English 
teachers. It is also possible that the coding system simply failed to 
describe many of the importint behavjlor patterns of '"good" English teacheri. 
Considering the wide variety in goals . methods among the^English teachers 
we obaorved, it is liVely that both of* these interpret itiohs are partially 
valid. 



Thara ••mm* to b« Mochar factor «t vork, howavar. In*ganaral. tha 
varlablaa that wara poaltlvaly Maociatad with atudant ratlnga ware tho«a 
which daaerlha "alca" taachara, whtla thoaa that wara nafatlvaly aaaoclatad 
with aiudant raringa wara thoaa which daacrlba "hard" taachara. Studanta 
Jlaply did not lika Bn|llah taachara who aadci the* work too hard. Thoaa 
•tudanta wara not alaply la«y» th^y |ava high ratinna to aath taachara who 
«ada thaai'work hard. It aaaaa aora llkaly that thay wara not convlncad that 
tha Engllah taachar^ had anything to raach than that Juatlflad a graat daal. 
of nffort on thalr parti Slnca damandlng taachara wara acadaalcally no 
•ora affactlva th#n thoaa w||o wara laaa daMndlng, tha atuddnta may wall 
hava btfan right. 

Our data would aaca to indicata, tharafora, that improvaaant iif tha 
quality of Junior high achool Bngliah teaching may depend on an iti-dapth 
exMination of cJ» curriculum.' We have not found a a^C of teaching 
bflhavlors that to be *|tood** for teachoro working with ^wlda variety 

of studanta, and having many different objectlvaa. - In the aSaence of a 
more general agreement about the goats of Junior high achool English 
claaees,.it will remain very difficult to make generallxatlone In this 
field. It mav he that moat studies in the future will 4ieed to concen- 
trate on ways oi achieving specific objectives with specific students 
rather than looking for patterns of behavior that are generally associsted 
%#lth dealrarble outcomes. 



;f«bU 4.1i MUcloM of .|aUcc«4 Varl^AbUa CO SCttdmc Atdcudcs * 
, * in Junior High School MiCh and Inillsh CUsms 

T«bU 4«X GonCAlM thomm rMults vhich %r«r« Jii4g«d Co b% both pnicclcally 
Md •caclsclcall-y sltnlf leant » and which wart dUcMsad In chr t«xc of cho 
chap Cor. 

-I 

Tho tablo la dlvldod into aactlona* aa fbl^ovt: 



I. Hlgh-lnf«ranc« Naaauroi 319 

A/ Claaaroos Obaarva'lon Scalaa 319 

B. Obaarvara* Ratinga of. Taachara^ Hatboda and ?racticaa 320 

C. Obaarvara* Ratinga of -Targat Studanta 323 

D. Taachara* Ratinga of Tacgat Studanta 323 
B. Obaarvara* Claaaroo* Daacriptlona 323 

II. Lov-infaran,ca Haaauraa (Rataa ^nd Proportiona) 324 

A. Uaa of Tiaa in tha Claaaroom ^ 32^ 

♦ 

B. Publ^ic Contacta batvaan tha Taachar and Studanta 325 

1. Acadanlc raaponaa ppportunitlaa 323 
Typaa bf quc ^itiona 326 
Salacti^n of raapondanta 326 
Quality bf rasponaaL 327 
Feedback folloving student reaponsea * 328 

2. Student initiated quest iona and cosaKnta » 331 

C. Private Contacta bet%ieen the Teacher and Student^ J33 

D. Behavior Related Contacts between the Teacher and^Studenr^ 334 

E. Social Contacta between the Teacher and Studanta 336 



293 
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' iittt • HOC ■l«iifioant > Tlitro wm m •tatistically algntflcmt relation-. 
• ahlp botVMii tiMi cUmmiMm bohavlor and ttudant attitudas in tliat .aubjacc . 

♦ • poattiy r#latiofiahip « Tliara %mm a algnlf leant poat^iv aaaocUtlon 
botvMii tha claaaroM bahaVlor and atudant attltudaa In that aiibjact. v 

- • natatlva ralattonahlp , Jift% waa a jaltnlf leant namatiya apaoclation 
b«t%iMn ttiat claaaroM bahivlor and atudtnt attUudaa in chat aubjact. 

I * Intaractlon . Tha ralatlonahlp batwaan tha claaarooa bahavlor and 
atudant attltudaa In that aubjact waa algnlf Icantly dlf farant . for low and 
high ability claaaaa. > * . 

Whan thara la an lntaractlon» tha aaparata ralatlonahipa for lov and high 
ability claaaaa ara llatad In tha fdjacant coluana. A -f or - (without 

paranthaaaa) Indlcataa that tha alopa of tha ragraaalon Una for J^mI varlanca 

m 

and ability laval axcaadad our crltarlon for practical algnlf iciiuca ^.40 A*acora 
UAlta dlffaraoca In adjuatad g^^ln for high and low lavala of iH* ^«havlor)« A 
(*f) or«>(*) (ln paranthaaaa) Indlcataa that tha al6pa of tha ragraaalon line 
did not mxc996 ouj crltarlon for practical algnlf Icanca. * 

Itaaulta !or both ttth and Engllah» and for both rata and proportion varl* 
ablaa ara llatad togathar In each aactlon. At tha and of aach 4|»ctloii la a 
llat of varlablaa that vara ralatad to achlavaaant In a atatlatlcally algnlf- 
leant Mnnar but not dlacuaaad aaparataly In tha taxt. Additional Information 
on thoaa varlablaa In availat»la In tha tablaa In VoIum III. 



2'j, 
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T«bV» MUlloM of ••i«oc%4 i/«rUbUt to ItiidMe Aceleu4M 

In Junior Ni|h f^hooi Nnch.nnd Infiloh CUmoo • 



01002 TMchor Inieiatod problon oolvlnt 

01004 TMchur prtstncacloti of Acadmlc 
InfonMtlon 

01005 N«tJitlC« affect (tMch«r and 
•tudants) 

01006 PoBlclva affact (taachar) 

01007 Hlghar cognltlva lavsl atudant 
bahavlor 

01008 Paaalva pupil bahavlor 

01009 ConVargant avaluatlva Incar- 
actions (taachar ptobaa for right 
anavar) 

01010 Taachar taak oriantatiim 

01011 Clarity of taachar pr jaantationa 

01012 Taachar Mthualaaa 

01013 Ranjlos quaat toning; aattory quaa« 
tiona; fact ralatad quaationa 

01014 Highar la«*al cogniciva quaationa: 
aynthaaia, %rfiy quaationa 

01015 Quaationa with application to 
atudanta paraonal llvaa; paraonal 
quaaLiona 

01020 Pat tor 1: Attantion, clarity, 
activity 

01021 Pac or 2: Poaitiva affact, * 
ant lualaas 



Intarkcetona 
hsa jUih 



Nain 
Iffacta 

Math Ingliah 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 
na 
na 

na 
na 

na 



In tarac tiona 
(Ingliah) 

Low ' Mlah 



na 



Table 4.1 (rone.) 





Int srac t iona 
(Math) 


Kain 
Iffaata 


Interact iona 
(ingliah) 


CJiMMM Ote#rv«t ion #mJm it*M*) 


Low Ntah 

^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^a^* 


Math gnaltah ^ 


Uiw iii^ 


01022 factor 3s Quifltio«ilng» •vaIua* 

tlon 


• 


4 na 


*• 


01023 factor 4i Pupil Intoractlofiy 
CMchor proflontatlon 


• 


na 


ami frmctioM (S.B.) 






• 


02001 ToMhor (Mitlonco whon correcting 
•rrora 








02002 Attract Ivonofltt of roo« 




♦ ♦ 


• 


02003 Bff actlvonaasi of taachora* man- 
agapont Mthoda 








/ 

0200a Studant obadlanca to taachar 




■♦• na 




02009 Quantity of dlractlona; owrly*. 
. axpiiclt and rapatitiva 








02010 ClaairooA intarruptlona 




na 




02014 Coaaiatancy of anforcaMnc of 
rul<>a 




♦ n. 




02016 Lannth of tiaa jfti?r ball for 
claaa to bagin 




ns 


• 


02019 Anount of taachar co.^fui ion, 
f liiatar 

* 




lis 




02021 Honitorina of class 




ns 




02022 Efficiancv of trsns^tion durins 
tha claaa pariod 




4 na 




02023 Avaraga l«val of taachsr affcc- 
tioa 








02024 Taachar ranga of affection: 
Low and 








0202S Taachar ranga of affaction: 
High and 
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Md ffactic — (t.».f cont. 

02026 TMchtr Mlldarlly vllh group 

0^027 TfAchvr aniilscy 

0202i T««ch«r can! ld«nc« Isvtfl 

02029 T««ch9r •nthusi«f« 

02010 Studunt ruspucc for C««ch#r 

02031 T««ch«r dMU •rf«cclv«ly with 
student personal probli 



020J2 T#«ch«r social liM with •tudantii 

02033 T9jich«r aw«r«n«ss of cod«r 

02034 T««ch«r credibility 

02036 AcadMlc •ncouragMont Rlv«n by 
t««ch«r 

02037 RtfceptlViiMs to student input 

02038 Nufturance of student effoctivo 
•ki :« 

02039 Variety and choice in aeeignMnte 

02040 Teacher use of self -paced^work 

02041 Tea^rtter use of blackboard for 
'lectures and discussions 

02042 Teacher us& of audio*visual aids 

02044 Teacher use of draaa; students 
read parts in plays or stories 

02045 Teacher Mkes productive use Of 
own mistakes 

02046 Teacher goes to students during 
seAtw<erk 

02047 Student eagerness for response 
opportunity 



Interact iuiis 
(Hath) 

hssL mh 



Main 
irCects 



♦•I 



ns 



ns 



n« 
ns 

ns 
ns 



ns 



ns 



tnlemclions 
(Ingltsh) 
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Ta^U 4.1 (corn.) 



02041 TlM allplt«d for cU«0 dlMui- 

02049 T«0k-c»rl«nc«4 ii««cwork 

02050 AMount of t#4icK«r prrp«r«tton 

020S2 TMch#r Mcmimie mtt^xtiy^nmnm 

020. 3 rr«qu«ficy of hoMwork 
I 

020)4 AAoynC«»of cU^tt timm njn^nt in 
productive work 

020S6 T«ach«r concern for acAdrmtc 
achlevM#nt. grades 

02037 Tr^icher prtMrlly Ucturen 

t 

02058 Teacher prleMrtly eeetiine Meet** 
iiork 

02059 Teacher priaerlly ueee|cleee 
diecueetone 

02040 Teacher coonarid of aubject iaatter 



02062 Teacher conatatently plana auf* 
fic lent work for claaa 

02064 Coder, If 7th or 8th trader, 
%#ould chooae thta teacher 

02065 Factor 1: Effective ieachrr 
organitatlon, control 

02066 Factor 2: Orientation to atudent 
peraonal needa, solidarity with 
group 

02067 Factor 3: High use of claaa die- 
cuaaion (va. aeatwork) 

02069 Factor 5: Teacher competence, 
confidence 



lAierMCIoMi 
(Nach) 

few aiiiJ 



Nain 

ifferca 



♦ * 



♦ 



♦ 
♦ 



♦ 



na 
na 
na 
♦ 

na 

na 

nil 
♦ 

na 

na 

na 

na 



na. 



na- 



Inlergcilimi 
(Ingltah) 

M5# «£|ife 



I 



OlOOS fCyi#fil It cfiiiiaCMCly b«tiit 
•liMdod lo by iMcli#r 

OM)Of ttMdMl U highly Mtlv«tiNl and 

0)014 Seii4ml ImckB p«r«tit#iic» 

0101) StMdMt partlclp«t«»«i In claaii 

0)0U Slodmt Hmb good rol«tlaiishlp 
vtch tOMhor 

0)027 Faclor. 2i OwirlMM (oulgolng* 
•ocUbl#» happy) with p«ror« and 
Coachor 

0)029 ractar la Fhyalcal, achUttc % 
dtfvolopMnt 

01129 Factor 4t Studonia %rlch antt- 
•oclal loodmcloa; asottonal or 
bohavloral problma 

TmschmrB' Mstinaa of rafgot icudnta 

05001 ktgh atudottt |K)elvaeioa» ccMiparad 
to roat of claa» 

05002 Toachor wuuld %#ant thm atud#nt In 
hla/hor claaa again 

05001 High atudant acadaslc porforvanco 
cosparod to roat of claaa 

05005 Stiidant dltfplaya appropriate 
boh«vlor In 



Obo#rv»ra' CJaaaroow P99criptionm tt*fi.t 

11001 Toochor rooctw poaltlvoly to 
atudont foollnga 

11002 Toachor actively llatona to atu-* 
donta In roadlng* rotltlngt ate. 



Incaracilina 
(Nach) 



* Main 
■ffocta 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



na 



InioraottoiMi 
(lugllah) 

1^ IHH 



1^ 



1100) ktora. fMUr-ltlui r##ltiii 10 

ClMtrMIt ^lCtV9 rMltflfS 



UOOf T#Arli#r #iMfOMr«iM ttiyii#f»c 

11012 t««cli#r A^Jwfiti liMicryrclfm 
•ch#4liil# CO t aMibip 



UOU T9«ch«r 



1101«h TMrhor 



10 tmloy i#4chlri 
10 kiMw roficmc 0f 



U020 T#4i€lMvr •clmmtl»4«#ii iicu4#nc 
r»#ltAta bocK fM»ttltlv0 m4 

11021 T«tch#r p«rc«tv«« ACud^tic U«rn-* 

lug r«CM Md «4}uiic«i UartU'^i^ fMic4 

11021 TMcMr <mcduriift«7» ftCMd#ncii C0 

C4ik# r#»fN»fiiilblltCif titf rb#tr ^wn 
verb 

11027 TMchor mmmm pr#p4ir«4 for riMii 

11029 fCiuonCt roopocc th^ c#4ich«r 

11010 l^chmr im In concr0l of cK# 
«l«os mod Mintaini ordvr 



11012 Oboorvtrs ovorall po«lciv«r #vaIu* 
«cio«i0 of elm tMcli#r 

urn tmrimct muunrnMs (mates amo 
fSeUSSS) i 

VMf of Tim in thm Cljnmtoom (it. A.) 

IDIM NlmilM la a^ll group, not 
CMchor cottirallod 



iPllffMltOM 

(Nulli) 



Itoln 
ttfofto 



tniOfMCtoM 

(bi«l|gii> 



Bull ^Ust I 



nn 

nil 
n* 



09 



nil 



I 



• 




. Table 


4.1 (cont.) 




Interactions 
tMath) « 


Main 
Effects 


Interactions 
(Engll»l^ 


Use of Time in the Classrooui (II. A.) 


Low High 


Math English 


Low High 


15367 Minutes in transitions 




ns 




15370 Minutes in lecture demon^ration 




+ ns 




15371 Minutes in discussion 




+ . ns 




15372 Minutes in drill 




+ ns 




15373 Minutes in special activities 

(not included in previous cate- - 
gories) • , 




ns 




1S374 Minutes in advance org^anizers 




— ns 




15376 Minutes in individual self-paced 
work 




ns 




15381 Number of peer tutoring situations 




no — * T 


+ - — ' 


Public Contacts between the Teacher and 
Students (11. B.) ' 






• 


09397 Student created public contacts 




+ ^ — 




09398 Teacher initiated public contacts 
(excloding behavior) 




.+ ns 




15392 Teacher-student contacts 




¥ no 
t 




15400 Teacher-student contacts which 
were student initiated 


p. 


H 

+ ' ns* 




Academic Response Opportunities (ii*B,i»j 




■ 




09384 Teacher-student contacts which 
were response opportunities^ 




+ ^ 




15393 Public response opportunities 








Statistically significant results not 
discussed: 








Math: 15005, 15006/15007, 15010, 15011, 
15012, 15013. 15021. 15023, 15024, 15026, 
15028, 15031, 15032, 15033, 15035, 15037, 
15038,\ 15039, 15044, 15045, 15047, 15050, 






« 



Table 4,1 (contr) 



•> 

t 


Interactions 
(Math) 


Main 
Effects 


Interactions 
(Enelish) 


Academic Response Opportunities (II.B.l.i 


Low High 


Math ""English 


Low High 


cant. 








Math (cent.): 15051, 15053, 15079, 
15080, 15091, 1*112, 15119, 15141, 
15142, 15143, 15X83 




it 




English: 15006, 15009, 15010, 15012, 
15025, 15030, 15031, 15032, 15033,' 
15034, 15036, 15037, 15038, 15039, 
15045, 15051, 15052, 15081, 15084, 
15107, 15114, 15116, 15120, 15121, 
15147 








'Types of questions 








09004 Response opportunities generated 
by opinion questions 


+ 


1 ns 


0 


15001 Response opportunities generated 
by process questions 




+ ns 


• 


yl50Q2 Response opportunities generated 
by product questions 




+ 




15003 Response opportunities generated 
. by choice questions 




+ ns 




Selection of respondents 






o *' 


t 

0S|010 Responser opportunities given to 
students preselected in non- 
pat tenlied turns 




ns I 


+ 


09013 Response opportunities which stu- 
dents ^swered by calling out 

\ 




+ 




09064 Preseledted nonpatterned turn 

students^, who were asked productf 
qu^stioniy 


+ ' 


I I 


+ 


09076 Product questions answered by 
. ^ student calling out 




ns + 




09078 Opinion questions nnswered by 
student calling out 




ns 
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/ Table 4.1 (cont.) 

/ . - 



t. . 

(XX.B.l.) cont. 


Interactions 
Low High 


Main 
Effects 
^• 

Math ''^lgl^sh 


Interaction.^ 
(English) 

Low High 


Sml ecti on of • responden ts (con t . ) 










09201 

> 


Correct answers given by pre- 
selected nonpatterned turn 
students 


+ 


I 


I 


+ 

• 


09204 


Correcr answers given by students 
who called out 






+ . 




09206 


Incorrect answers given by pre- 
selected nonpatterned turn 
students 




ns^ 




+ 


09209 


<» 

Incorrect answera given by stu- ' 
dents calling out 




ns 


+ ' 




09211 


Don't know/ho response answers 
given by preselected nonpat- 
terned students 


- 

> 


as 


I 


* 

+ 


Quality of responses 










09019 


i 

Correct answers 


+ 


I 


+ ^ 




09020 


Incorrect answers 


+ 


I 






09005 


Process questions which students 
answered correctly. 


+ - ■ 


I 


ns 




09006 


Product questions which students 
answered correctly 


1 


ns 


+ 




09007 


r 

Choice questions which students 
answered correctly 




+ 


ns 




09017 


Volunteers ^who answered correctly 


+ 


I 


ns 




09050 


Process questions which students 
answered incocr ec tly 




I 


ns 




09051 

■ \. 


Product (Questions which students 
answered incorrectly 


+ 


I 




fa 


0905^ 


Choice questions which atudents 
answered incorrectly ^ 






r 

ns 




09127 


Preselected patterned turn stu- 
dents who answered incorrectly 




ns , 


I 


+ 
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Table 



4.1 (cont.) 





7 . — - 

Interaction^ 
(»tath) 


Main 
Effect^ 


Interactions 
(English) 


(II.B.l.) cont. 

Ouali ttf of responses (cont . ) 


Low High 


Math English 


Low High 


' 09129 Nonvolunc^ers who answered 
incorrectly 




ns 




15019 Correct answers 




+ 




15020 Incorrect answers 




+ 




Feedback to student responses 






• 


09023 Correct answers which teacher 
praised / 




+ ns 




090j?A Correct answers after which 
teacher asked a new question 








09025 Correcc^nswers after which 

teacher asked a nonacademic ques* 
tion 




- ns 




' X . . - - 

09030 Incorrect answers which teacher 
criticized • 




ns 




09033 Incorrect answers after which 
teacher asked a new question 




+ 




09035 Incorrect answers which teacher 
integrated, into class discussion 




+ niSr y 




0904A Don't know and no response answers 
' " after which teacher asked a new 
question 




ns I 


0 


• 

09080 Answers to product questions 
which teacher praised 




+ ns 




09084 Answers to product questions 
%^.ich teacher criticized 




ns ^ - 




.09088 Product .questions after which 
* teacher repeated the question 


(+) 


-,I ns 




teacher asked a nfew question 




+ ns 




09096 Product questions after which 
tcAcher asked a new question 




+ ns 




V 

• aw 
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Table 4.1 (cont.) 



0 


Interactions 
(Math) ' 


Main 
Effects 


InCeracClonf 
(English) 


ttt.B.l.) cont/ , . ^ 


Low High 


Math English 


Low Hl^th 


Feedback to student responses (cont.) 

09100 Product quest ions after which 
teacher asked a nonacademic 
question 




-.1 

* 




09iOr Process questions after which 
teacher- gave no feedback 




ns 


m 


09115 Process questions after which 
teacher gave the answer 


+ 


•,1 ns , 




09121 Choice questions after which 
teacher asked another student 




- ns 


• 


09142 Nonvolunteers whom teacher 
^praised • 




+ ns 




0914!) Volunteers whom teacher praised 




+ ns 




09144 Call-out' students whom teacher- 
"praised 




+ ns" 




09147 Nonvolunteers whom teacher 
criticized 


- 


ns 




09153 Volunteers for whom teacher 
repeated the question 




- ns 


• 


09154 Call-out students for whom 

tether repeated, the question 




ns 




091 f>8 Volunteers for whom teacher sinr 
plified'the question 




+ ns 




09161 Preselected nonpatterned turn 
students whom teacher asked a new 
question 

09162 Nonvc^unteers whom teacher asked ' 
a new question 


• 

V 


ns 

.+ I 


% 

(+) ' - 


09163 Volunteers whom teacher asked a 
new question 




+ ns , 

• 


% 


0916S Preselected patterned turn stu- 
dents whoih teacher gave nonacademic 
feedback 


* 


ns - 
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* 


• 






it Table 

• 


4.1 (cont.) 






i Interactions 
(Math) 


Main 
Effects 


Interactions 
(English) 


(II.B.l.) cont. 


Low 


High 


Math English 


Low Hiffh' 

Sk#^^^v mm A j^aa 


Fe^dbMck to student response.-: (cont.) 










09J67 


Nbnvolunteers whom teacher gave 
nonacadeaic feedbacic / 






ns - ,T 


(+) 


09172 


Nonvolunteers whose answers 
were integrated into class dis- 
cussion 


t 




ns . + 




09178 


* 

Volunteers whom tether gave no 
feedback 






ns 




«r 09179 Call-out students whom teacher 
' ^ gave no feedback 

09182 NonvolunCe^rs whom teacher gave 
process feedback 


• 


• 


+ 

ns + 




09188 


Volunteers whom teacher gave the 
answer 






— , I ns 




09190 


Preselected patterned turn stu- 
dents terminated ly teacher asking 
another 


• 


• 


, ns I 


+ 


09213 


Incorrect answers after which 
teacher gave sustaining feedback 






ns 




09215 


All response opportunities which 
teacher gave sustaining feedback 






na 




' 09382 


Response opportunities in which 
teacher praised. 




- 


+ ns 




09383 Response opp<^rCunities in which 
teacher tlclcised 




• 


ns - 




15395 Academic praise 






+ ns 




15397 Sustaining feedback given an 
incorrect response 










15399 


Sustaining feedback 






+ 




15409 Reinforcing teacher-student 
/.contacts 




• 1 


• 

+ ns 





f 



« Table 4.1-(cont.) 



Student initiated questianm and commmtta 



Interruptions 
(Math) 



* • 

09221 Student initiated relevant ques- 
tions called oot and ignored 

09^23 Student- initiated relevant (pies- 
tions called ou{ and given feed- 
back 



09228 Student initiated irrelevant ques- 
tions called out and not accepted 

09236 Student initiated relevant ques- 
tions integrated into class dis- 
cussion 

092 A 3 Student Initiated relevan^ com- 
ments ailed out and ignored 

092S2 Student initiated irrel^ant com- 
ments called out and given feed-* 
back 

09257 Student initiated ^relevant com- 
^ ments givc^ process feedback 

09258 Student initiated relevant com- 
ments integrated iirto class dis- 
cussion « ;^ 

15200 Student initiated questions and 
comments which were questions 

15201 Student initiated questions and 
comments which were comments 

15208 Student initiated relevant ques- 
tions called out e^d given pro- 
cess fejidback 

« 

15213 Student initiated irrelevant ques- 
tions called out and given feedback 

15214 Student initiated questions whic^ 
were not call^ed put 

^5215 Student initiated questions which 
were relevant 



/ 



Low High 



Main 

Effects 

Math English 



ns 



Interactions 
(English) 

Low Hiah 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



na 



ns 



Table 4.1 (cont ) 



^ 

Main 
Bffacta 

'Math Engllah 



fII.B.2) cont. 

Studmnt initimtmd qu^mticnM and 



(cont.) 



15217 Student Inltlatad relevant ques- 
^ tlona «ihlch were given feedback 

1S21A Student Initiated relevant ques- 
tions vhlch were given process 
feedback 



15220 Student Initiated relevant ques- 
tions Integrated into clas« dis- 
cussion 

15223 Student Inlt' *:ed conaents which 
were called out 

15224 Stu^ient Initiated velevant com- 
ments vhlch were called out 

15229 Student Initiated relevant com- 
Mnts called out and given feed- 
back 

15230 Student Initiated relevant com- 
ments called out and given prd- 

^ . cess feedback 

15231 Student Initiated relevant com- 
' ments called out au^ Integrated 

Into discussion 

^5232 Studant initiated Irrelevant com- 
ments vhlch vere called out 

15236 Student Initiated Irrelevant com- 
ments called out and given feed- 
.baclt. 

15238 Student Initiated relevant corn- 
its vhlch vere not called out 



^Mnt 



15241 Student Initiated relevant com- 
ments given process feedback 

15242 Student Initiated relevant com- 
ments integrated Into class dis- 
cussion 



luterac tlona 
(Math) 

Lov High 



ns 



ns 



Interactions 
(English) 

Lov Hlmh 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 
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Tttblc 


4.1 (cont.) 


• • 


^ntt. ^actions 
'(Math) 


Main 
Eficccs 


Interactions 
CEnglish) 


(II. B. 2.) cant. 


Lou Hiah 


Mach Insllsh 


Low High 


Studmnt initimtmd mmmtiotm mnd commmtM 






(cent.) 








15413 StpdMt initiated quMtioos and 




• 

ns ns 




PrivMtm Contacts bmtwmm the^Tmrnctmr 
mnd Studmnlm (II.C.) 








09268 Student created contacts which 
vere related to classrooa pro- 
cedure 




ns 




09281. ^tudent created content related 
contacts given brief process 
feedback 


i 

* 


• 

▼ ns 




09284 Teacher initiated contacts which 
were acadeaic related 




•f ns 




. > 

09293 Teacher initiated acadenic con- 
tacts which involved brie^ pro- 
cess feedback 
* 


• 


^ nil 
▼ no 




09296 Teacher initiated contacts related 
to- classrooM procedure 






• 


09387 Teacher-student contacts which 
were student created (privatie) 

• 




«» 




09388 Teacher-student contacts, which 

were teacher initiated (private^ 


• 


- .* ns 




09391 Teachar-'cuidsnt contacts which 

were private (not public response 
opportunities) 




> 




0^392 Private teacher-student contacts 
%rtiich were student created (not 

amm4 \ ' 

social/ 

• 


•• 


ns + 




09395 Private acadeaic contacts 




•f ns 




09396 Private nonacadesiic cqntacts 




ns 




09400' Student created private porcedural 
contacts ^ 




ns + 


% 
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Tablt 4«1 (cent.) 





Interact ions 

'-(Hath) 


Main 
Effects 


Interactions 
(English) 


(II. Q.) cent. 


Low Hifh 


Hsch English 




Priwmtm Coatsctm brntwrnmn tim r^schmr 
•na Mtvtamotm (eont.) 




15248 Scudmc cr««c«d concaccs related 
to clMarooi procedure 




- ns 




1S273 TMcher Initiated acadcsic con- 
tacts vhich involvod brief pro- 
cess feedback 




-f ns 




15274 Teacher initiated acadcsic .con* 
tacts %fhiich involved long feed- 
back 




• 




152 7f Teacher initiated contacts vhich 
related to ciasaroott procedure 




• ns 




15401 Prqpedural contacts / 
15411 Private student created contacts 




— ns 
ns ns 




15412 Private teacher initiated con- 
tacts 




ns ns 




Significant nesults not discussed: 




• 


1 


Math: 15270 

English: 09274, 09280. 1S27A 








9mhmvior»l Contacts (II. D.) 








• 

15394 Behavioral contacts 




ns ns 




15407 Mild aisbehaviors ' . 




I ic ns 




15408 Serious misbehaviors 




ns ns 




09303 Mlebehaviors during vhich student 
vss verbally aggreasive 




ns 




04305 Misbehaviors involving student 

leaving class without permission 




ns 




09315 Mlebehaviora in which teacher 
delayed aanageMht request 
(tlalng #rror) 


9 

• 


ns 


• 


4 
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Tabl« 4.1 (cont.) 



(XI. D.) CORt. 

Bmhmviarml Contacts cont. 

09317 Misbehavior which tMchar criti-* 
cisod 

09327 Mild aisbahaviors whare tticher 
intarvaoad nonverbal ly 

09336 Misbahaviors involving tardiness ' 
vhich teacher criticised 

09340 Disruptive aiabahaviors vhich 
teacher criticised 

09358 Misbehax'iors not in above cate- 
gories which teacher criticized 
< 

09362 Misbehaviors in which teacher 
acted without target or timing 
error 

09370 Mild aisbehaviors whl^h teacher 
handled without error 

09372 Mild aisbehaviors which 
teacher aade a timing error 

09375 Serious misbehaviors for which 
teacher^^de a target error 

I 52 79 Miabehaviors involving students 
socialising 

15283 Misbehaviors during which 

student was verbally aggressive 

15285 Misbehaviors involving students 
leaving claas without permission 

15312 Socialising misbc*haviors involv* 
Ing a management request 

15315 Tardiness given a management 
request 

15316 Miabahaviora involving tardiness 
which teacher criticised 



Interamit iooa 
(Math) 

Low High 



(-) 




ns 



na 



na 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



Interact iona 
(Cngliah) 



Low Hifth 



/ 



'^1 
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Table 4.1 (coat.) 





Interact itxia 
* (Math) 


Kaln 
Effects 


Interaction 
(Eoeliah) 


(IX.O.f eonti ^ 


Low HiEh 


Itoch Eiiftl l«h 


Low High 


B^hMwlaitMl CantMC^ cant • 




* 




15330 LMvlnft rooa vlthout fMeniMion 
rMpondad to with MnAgnmt 
rsqiiMt 




ns 




1S984 Mild.slsb«haviors vhich teacher 
haiklled irltbout errof 




' I ns 




Significant results not discussed: 








Math: 15338 

entlish: 09316, 09354, 09357, 15296, 
15310, 15338 








Sotiml Contacts bmtwmmn the Teac/ier and 
Studants (ll.B.) 








15339 Teacher initiated contacts which 
were social 




ns ns 




» 

15340 Student created aontacts which 
were social N 




ns ns 


• 


r- 




% 






• 


m 




■ 


I 

.?/ 0 
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In UU clw^car «• vUl wamaxttf ch* rMulc* and larlieac^oM of 

clOa Vcudy. Our dUcuMioa wlll'b* AUUmA into chrM parts. Xo cIm 

• h. 
first s««tion of %\m chaptor «• vlll suMarisa the Mthoda ^aA procaduraa 

uoad for data collactioa and data raductloo. I^, tha aacood aactlon wa will 

praaaat tha aora laportaat pattarva of raaulta aad dlacuaa brlafly tha 

iBplicatioaa of thoa* raaulta for laaoaa having to do with Junior high 

school tsaahlag. In tha final aaction wa will diacuas tha inplicatloas of 

this study for futura raaaarch itn taaching at tha junior high achool lavol. 

Introduction and Hsthodoloar 

Thia raport ^raasnta procoaa-outcobc ralationsh^ps' found in tha data 

fro« t^a Taxaa Jtknlor High School Study. ThU atudy waa concaivsd aa 

a raplication and axtanaion of an aarliar •t^ of teaching affactivanaaa 

coaductad .by tha Corrslatas of Ef f sctlv* Taachlr« Prograi at tha Unitraraity 

of Traai tMMrch and Pwlopawt CMt«r for T««ch#r Educatioo (Brophy 4 

Evtrtsofip 197^; Noco 2). ' 

Slxtyoight tMclMiro (39 Entliah and 29 Mth) voro obMrvod lo alM 
of thm 11 junior high achooU in m Urga uVhan achool dUtricc. TWo 
aactlona vara obaarvad for aach Caachar; chara vara 136 claaarooM In all. 
1^ obaarvara altamatad vlalta to aach of thaaa claaaaa, for an avaraga 
of 20 ona-hour obaanrationa throuthoat tha achool yaar 1974-75. 

During thalr viaita tha obaanrara collactad both high- and loi^* 
infaranca data on claaarooe procaaaaa. Tha lov infaranca dati vara collactad 
vtth a coaplas ClaaarooM Obaarvation Coding SyataA. vhlch vaa an adapta* 
tlott of tha codiflg ajrataa uaad in tha Taxaa Taachar Effaativanaaa Studjr 
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(•roplqi 4 lir«rtMfit Uof 2). TImt codlttg Mnual U «valUbl# m AppmdU 
C CO thim report. Tim liigb»lof«rMC« 4#t« m clMsrMi procMMO %mrm 
coI1mc«4 vlch •!« 4iff«rmc immmmkimi m follomt 

!• Cia— moil O bm ^rr mtian Bcmlmm ^ coMpUtod aftor Mch obMrratlen 
2« Ciaiwoog Dmmerlpilcnm^ writ cm after mmch obMrraticNi, than 

racad aa a aat at tha mA of tha yaar for aach claaa \ 
)• Obmmn^mtion Mstiw of Tmrvmt Studmntm , cottplatad for 12 ranloiLly 
^ aalactad atudaota in aach claaa at tba and of tha achool yaar 

Qhaa r vr Hatiiwa of T^etmtm' Matlioda and Practic?aa » rcNiplatad 
at tha and of tha school yaar 
^ yaacJiiar Jtatinoa of faroot Studanta ^ co«plaiad at tha and of tha 
achool yaar 

6. SCttdawta* Mstinsm of Tmsehmrm ^ coaplatad by tha atudanta at tha 
and of tha achool yaar 

Tha Sttidant Mstingm of Tmschmrm aarvad aa ooa outcoM naaaura* Tha 
o^har vaa an achiavaMot caat daaignad to raflact tha aubjact Mttar taught 
in tha obaanrad clfaarooM. Stndanta* acoras on tha Engliah and aath 
aubcaata of tha California AchiavaMnt Taata given in tha apring of tha 
pracrding achool* yaar w'ara uaad to aatiuta entering ability. 

Tha claaa vaa uaad aa the unit of analyaia for all analyaaa reported in 
thia report* When data were collected for individual aCudenta (aa for 
tha prataat and poattaat acoreat tha student ratinga and the attitude 
Maayra)» all of the available acores were average<^ for aach of the 136 
claaaaa. Data collected cointimioualy over the courae of the year* auch 
aa. thoaa f raa the Clamrroom OUorvstion ScsIoB s were averaged to produce 
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a singltt score r«pr«s«f)tlng **avsrags behavior" for all of tha obaarvationa. 

Ti#o typaa of variablaa vara ganaratad from tha codad data produced 
by obaarvera uaing the lo«^*lnference coding ayatem. Rata variablaa ware 
created by dividing the total number of tlmea that an jvant vaa obaerved 
over the courae of the year by the number of 50-^lnute o&aarvatlon parloda 
tfiat tha obaarvera apent in that claaaroom. Thua the rate variables 
repreaent the ^^average frequency** of . an event during a typical obaervatlon 
period. Proportion variables were ratios of rate variables. Thus pro- 
portion variables represented the proportion of the time that some event 
occurred as opposed to some alternative or aet. of alternatives. 

Once class average scores had been generated for each of the process 
and outcome meaaurest a long series of analyses were conducted jvhlch related 
the procesa measures to the outcome measures. Volume II consists of 
tables shoving the relationship of each of the process measures to scores 
on the achievement test given at the end of the year. These results 
are discussed In Chapters 2 and 3 of this report. Volume III consists of 
tables shoving the relationship of each of the process measures to a 
factor score from the attitude measure vhich estimated t^e student's 
overall poaitive or aegative evaluation of the teacher. These results 
diacuased in Chapter A of this volume. Data from math and English 
claases are predated separately. 

The relationship betveen each of the process variables and each « 
outcome measure was analyzed by means of a multiple-regression procedure 
designed to. detect three possible relationships betveen the process variable 
and the outcome measure, as follovs: / 



!• T«sta for alaple llntar rtUtl6p»hlp> (Mln •fftcta) detected 
general trende itk which claseee exposed tp differing levele of the cleee-' 
rooa behavior differ in their outcone ecorea. 

2. Teata for interactive relet ionahipa detected differencea in the 
relet ionahip between the claaaroom behavior and the outcone acorea depend- 
ing on thr entering ability of the atudenta. 

3. Teata for curvilinear relet ionahipa detected ntuationa in which 
the beat (or w^fat) acorea on the outcome meaaure were aaaociteted with 
neither extremely high nor extremely low incidencea of the claaaroom 
behavior, but ratheir with levels that lay within the range of observed* 
acorea. 

For all analyaea* the California Achievement Test scores from the previous 
spring were used as covariables, so that differences among atudents* enter- 
ing abilitiea were controlled statistically. 

About 9,000 tests for significahce Wifee performed, and over 1,000 of 
those tests were significant at the .05 level. Not all of thoae results 
were uaeful, however* Less than 5% of the tests for curvilinear relat ion- 
ahipa were significant at the .05 level, and most of those that were 
aignif leant added little information to the analyses for main effects and 
interactiona. Werefore we have generally ignored curvilinear relation- 
ahipa in our discussion of the results (although some of the significant 
onea are preaented for interested readers at the ends of Volumes II and 
III). We do not mean by thia that curvilinear relationships between 
claaaroom behaviora and outcome measures do not exist; rather, we have 
failed to detect them reliably with the methods we used in the present 
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study* 

Intsractlont and main aff acts vara both vary cmnon, but again, not 
all of thaaa raaulta vara aqually uaaful. In ganaral, va diacuaaad and 
rapiirtad .on thoaa raaulta which vara both practically and atatlatlcally 
a^^gnlflcant (our critavla ara dladUaaad In »ora datall In Chaptara 1 and 
3). Tha raaulta of avary taat for Interact lona and main af facta ara pra- 
aantad In Volusaa II and III for Intaraatad raadara. 

For a sora axtanalva dlacuaalon of tha background for tha atudy, 
our Mthodolosy. th« characterlitlcs of th« aaapla, and other r«port» 
ualng thlB data baaa, the reader la referred to Chapter 1. 
Suaauiry of Raaulta 

In thla aectlon we vijj, dlacuas Important patterna of reaulta In two 
different waya. Flrat, we will aunmarlre what our reaulta have to aay 
about- the charecterlatlca, methodii, and practlcea oY "good" Junior high 
math and EngllaTi teachers. As we ^do ao, we will attempt to aynthealxe and 

0 

contrast the data using achievement and atudent attitudes as outcome 
meaaurea. Second, we will discuss the Implications that our reaulta have 
for a number of Issues that have played a prominent role In discussions 
of teaching In the past. ^ 

Math claaaes . The picture that emerges of a "good" Junior high math 
teacher la «bout the aame whether ^tud«nt achievement test gains, student 
attltudea, or the observera' opinions are used as the criteria. The motV 
popular and academically more effective teachera were rated by the 
obaervera aa having better classroom management, being better organized, 
enjo/lng teaching more, being better prepared, knowing their subject 
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b«tt«r, b«ifii Mr« cofic«ni«4 about th«it studrnti, b«iiit r«0p«ct«4 
by thtlr studmta, mnd so forth. ThoM data ara oaaful in that thay pro* 
vida aupport for tha validity of our crltarlon Maauraaanta* but thay 
do not anabla ua to aaka racoaianditlona about approprlata taaehlng 
tachnlquaa or atrataglaa In junior high achool Mth claaaaa* alnca thay 
ara ganaral ratlnga. 

Tha low^lnfaranca data tt ilad « nunbar of pattarna irhlch dlf far- 
ant latad batvaan auccaaaful and unauccaaaful taachara In ttora apaclflc 
vaya. Tha following pattarna of raaulta vara arpparant^vhathar achlavaaant 
or attltuda vaa u^d aa tha crltarlon: 

1. Tha auccaaaful taachara aaphaalsad claaa dlacuaalon, lacturaa, 

and. drill* and apant laaa tlaa ualng Individual Isad Inatructlonal tachnlquM 

or Individual aaatvork. All taachara* hovavar, aaalgnad aaatiiork aoM of. 

tha tlM, and our rqaulta could ba Intarpratad aa Indicating that claaa 

» 

dlacuaalona ara an Important part of sath Inatructlon, rathar than that 
aaatvork la Inaf factlva aa an Inatructlonal tachnlqua. 

2. Tha aora auccaaaful taachara vara highly taak-orlantad and bualnaaa- 
Ilka In thalr Inatructlon. Thla vaa aapaclally trua of the auccaaaful 
taachara of high ability claaaaa; thara vaa aoM avldance that atudanta 

In lov ability claaaaa llkad and benefitted from a teaching style that 
Included tolerance of ao«a ^latractlona and Indications by tha teacher of 
pacaonal *lntaraat In the atudenta. 

3. Tha aora auccaaaful .teachers tended to more active. They had 
iiora interactlona vlth the;lr atudenta* eapeclally during claaa dlacuaalona*^ 
and thay tended to dominate pattema of Interaction. Studenta generally 
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tallMd CO ciM- tMChars. rachar than aaeh ochar. 

. Tha aiiccaaaful caachara Mda aora ajitanaiva uaa of praiaa durlnt 

elaaa diaeuaaioaa, and t«narally craatad atudanca' contribuclona with raapact. 

5. Tha Aora auccaaaful caiehara vara ratad aa balng batcar daaaroo* 
■aaagara, buc tha low-lnfaranca data Indlcatad that bahavlor problaw wara 
obaarvad juat aa of tan in thalr claaaaa aa in thoaa of la a a auccaaaful 
taachara. Our data indicata that thay aay hava baan battar at daaling with 
bahavior problaM in a low-kay unnar that pravantad thoaa problaM fro« 
aarioualy diarupting tha claaa. 

Thara wara diffarancaa in tha raaults whan achiavaaant and attituda wara 
uaad aa critaria, but thoK* diffarancaa tandad toi involva aubtla dataila 
rathar than Mjor tranda. Tha •ora iuportant pattama aaong tha diffar- 
ancaa includad tha following: 

1. Tha uaa of aonitoring and accountability ta<:hniquaa waa aora 
cloaaly aaaociatad with achiava^nt than with attituda, whila variablaa 
having to do with nurturanca and affactiva akilla wara aaaociatad vary 
atrongly with atudant attitudea, but only Marginally with achiava^na. 

2. Taachara who aaked ralativaly mate procaaa quaationa ware Buccaa'a- 
£ul in inducing achiaveaant galna, but tharc waa no avidanca that tha 
typab of quaationa aakad affactad atudant attitudaa. 

^ 3. Taachara who tolaratad larga mmbara of call outa wara rated lower 
by thair atudanta, but there waa little evidence that thia practice waa . 
actually haraful to achievaaant in the obaarvad claaaaa. It aay even have 
baan helpful in aoaa aituationa, aapaclally with low ability claaaaa. 
«. Va found few pattama of aaaoclationa between achieveaent and 
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Cli# My that CMclMirt g«v« fMdb«ck eo students sf tsr thsy had snsvsrsd 
^MMtloMt but It A^Mrs tlu^t stuilmts^ 0sp#€Ully thoM In lav ability 
clMSMt mrm quits SMSitlvs to ths nays that tsachara traatad thalr 
CMtrlbutiooa. Thay Mva lofmt ratlnga to taacKara who ovartly or aubtly 
^put down** tha atudanta and hlghar ratln|a to taachara who llatanad and 
rsapoodad to atuddnta raapactfully. ^ 

Ovarallt tha data on junior high Mth claaaaa fons a conalatant and 
raaaonabla plctura. .It la claar that taachara » atudanta» and obaarvara 
ganarally agraad about tha purpoaa of junior high achool Mth tsachlng^ 
and paopla with dlffarant vlawpolnta daacrlbad **good** taachara In alallar 
vaya« 

«uat ba a«phaalsad» hoi#avar» that ws do not hava a praacrlptlon for 
Isproylng juplor high achool with taachlng. Rathar^ wa hava a daacrlptlon 

of how tha battar taachara dlf farad froa thoaa who wara laaa auccaaaful In 

/ 

our aaapla. It My wall ba that Mthoda which %fa obaarvad raraly or not 
at all ara sora affactlvs than any of thoaa co—only uaad by tha taachars 
In jchla aavpla. Evan If wa'aaauM that wa do In fact hava a daacrlptlon of 
**good** taachlngt It doaa not nacaaaarlly follow that that daacrlptlon can ba 
uaad to laprova tha akllla of Mth taachara. Our data do not aaparata 
bahavlora which cauaa atudanta to learn battar from ahort-^tem outcookaa 
which ara indlcatlona that tha atudanta, ara laamlng battar. Doaa axtansiva 
uaa of public praiaa» for Inatancat cauaa atudanta to laam bat tar » or 
la tha praaanca of pralaa ainply an indication that tha atudanta ara giving 
good anawara to 'tha tdachar^a quaaclona? 

Tha MtHods uaad In thla atudy laava yat another queation unanatiered. 
Tb what astMt can tMchara change their behavior on tha variables we have 
obaanradt and will a change in teaching behavior produce, the saM reaulta 
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M it dMtt tot (Meters who m« • mtho6 **iiaturail)r**T lfttMUii¥« um 
of elMs tflseiMislM aod wdtovats tt»« of Matiiorti» for iMtMco* Mro 
otrongljr MoocUto4 vltli Mtiior ochi tv i n t Coat scoroo in our Mnplo. 
Should vo thott .roeo«Mii4 tluit toochors ohouXd opond Mro tim in cImo 
dioeuoolont lkifortuMtol]r» it U not that oli^lo. Good and Orouvo* 
In a oiallnr study at tho fourth grado Itvtl (Motoa 12 and 13), found 
that not only tho boat toachora but alao tho iiorat toachora nado axtanaiva 
uao of claaa dlacuaalooa* To run a auceoaaful dlacuaalon at tho Junior 
high achool lavol* tho taachor nuat havo good control ovor tha claaa » 
anough tlM to plan tha dlacuaalon wall* and anough onorgy to do It flva 
tlaaa a day. Por toachara vho lack tha claaarooa control, tha tlaa, or 
tha onargy» It. nay wall *ba that aaalgnlng aaatvork la bottar than holding 
dlaaatroua claaa dlacuaalona. 

Tha Mthoda va havo uaad for thla atudy will not anawar tha quaatlona 
va hava ralaad In tha pracadlng paragrapha. Thay can ba attacked by naana 
of axparlaantal atudlaa auch aa thoaa dona by Andaraon» lvartaon» and 
Brophy on flrat-grada reading groupi (In preaa)^ by Good on foorth«grade 
nuith (Note* 13 )» or Gage* Crawford* and aaaoclatea in third-grade claaaea 
(Note 15). . ^ 

Bnallah claaaea. In many waya the noat Intereatlng reaulta froa the 
data collected in Bngllah claaaa'a have to do vith Mthodologlcal laauea 
rather than pattema of algnlf leant reaulta. Soae of thoae Mthodologlcal 
probloM* ,hoMver» have aubatantlve Inpllcatlona. Three of thoae will be 
diacMaed In the fol lotting paragrapha. 

Pirat* the preteat accountad for m axtroMly high proportion (8SZ) 
of the variance on tha pMtteat. In part thia la a reflection of the 
wide range of entering abllltiea aMng the atudenta* aoM of vhooi were not 
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Mtivt 0M«lMrt •i W»$lith» This rMulc ia aIm an iadiutlM that tha 
■uMaiaa^ar taac aaoraa of etet aeudanca 1» our aaapla da i p |^ a4 Car wra 
an tlM acttdaaca* kaektrounda etiM ie did on anychiat tlMt happonad in 
clMir IntlUli eUaaoa. Our data do not aupport tha eoncluaian. hawovor, 
chat Infliali caMhora had no affaec at all on chair atudanca* achia v aaa n t 
coat acoroa. Although cha roaulca for Intliah elaaaaa ara laaa aatiafac- 
Cory Chan chooa for aach elaaaaa, chara woro far coo aany aignificMC 
raaulca Co ha accouncod for hy chanco alono. 

Socood, incoracciona far oucnuaharad aaln affacca aaong cha daca 
uaing ■i liiaiwinr a* cha ouccom aaaaura. Thia paccam of .roaulca iapliaa 
Chat acadaaically affaccivo caachara uaad *dif faronc paccama of coaching , 
bohavior for high- and lo«^•abllicy elaaaaa. This raaulc ia noc aurprlaing 
in vltw of Cha vida ranga of ancaring abiliciaa and cha divaraicy of 
achnie eonpoaicion aaong cho obaarvad elaaaaa. iC ia of incaraac, 
hovoOa'r. chac incaraeciona wora aueh aota eoaaon aaong cha Ingliah daca 
Chan aaong cha aach daca. 

Third, cha association bact#aan achiavaaanc caac aeoraa and cha acdcuda 
aaaaura vaa Inaignif icanc whan ancaring ablllcy vaa eoncrollod for 
(t? 4rop • .0006g £ • .S7)g and ch« paccarM of raaulca nara aaciraly dlf- 
farant froa cha Ci#o ouCcom aftaauraa. Wa ballava chat chla raflacca a 
ganaral lack of cooaaHaua aaKmg atudanca and Caacbara about tha goala and 
appropriata Mthoda for Engliah taaching. 

Our Mthodological problaM alao raiaa aarioua aubatantlva iaaupa 
for paopla who ara intaraatad in ii^oving itha quality of taaching. (Xir 
data indlcata that ona cantral problas ia tha lack of a aharad parcaption 
of tha goala and laportanca of Junior high Engliah elaaaaa^ Mats (1978) 
pointa out tha dif f icultiaa. of taaching lo«r-SES atudanta «*o do not ahara 
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U it amAra elMt eliar* is m ir f d m p m Me of skllU or teolo 

wlildi oro tMMtaUy ponoivod mi ii^ortMe md wliteli ato cIm omUmIvo 

roo^oMlbilicy of )wiioff Ufk loilioli eooebora. m« loote nee only eo 

* 

4iffi«ttltioo vieh MMarlof loorniog outeoMMi, but aloe eo iiffieuleioo 
tdeli goeeiat oeo^ooes eo poreoivo ehoir work oo i«t>ort«ne. Hmm teudonto 
e«i4 to jodfo tlMir Intliak eoochoro priaoriljr by offoeeivo erieorio raehor 
ehon eliolr aeod— ic •ffoceivoooao (oo Ju4to4 by ebo oehlovoMoe eooe). Xe 

» 

#Dtti4 ^9PM that a priaary coMatA of thoaa iilio would Uq^rova tlia quality of 
of Jaalor high adiool tafllah taachlat miat ba that of coaatructlag a coo- 
aaaatt^ about goala In irlileh toachan. adnlalatratorot and atudaata all aro 
ablo to ahara* 

lo tlia followtnt paragrapha %ia vlll tflacuaa tba achlavaaant and attl- 
fuda data aaparataly. Looking flrat at tha achlavaaaat raaulta» ua flod 
chat tha high lofaranca ratlnga of tagllah taachara producad aurprlaiagly 
^ latarpratahla raaulta. Taachara uho iiara tiall-llkad by tha obaaffvati* 
and thoaa uho vara rat ad aa balng kliid» aathualaatlc* «all«^tMltad» 
having tha raapact of thalr otudanta^ atc.^ «rara no aora auccaaaful In pro- 
ducing achlavowmt galna In thalr atudanta than thoaa vbo uara ratad" lowar* 
Wo ballava that tha laek of algnlf leant raaulta la nora llkaly to ba dua 
to tha difficulty of conatructlna an achla v — ont taat that accurataly 
Taf lacta tha aany goala of Engllah taachara than to probXaM with tha 
ratlnga tbaaaalvaa. 

Thara ^ra alao Mny unlntarpratabla raau/ca Mong tha data producad 
irlth tha low* Info ranca coding ayatan» but Mong thoaa vara two fairly 
0laar pattaraa of Mln af facts and four p.* t^rno of Intaractions aoot 
of tba intarpratabla aaln af facta fall Into ona of tha following pat tarns: 



i« T^Moiwn Vila y ilti i i f^MiSr itvtfwti wr« oftin 49lrl«| tlmmm 



Fatk^hMi of alip^lfittMC IttMrMtioM Inclutfod tto foltovUti 

eo M60i»t or Co4«rato Mllod cnii ^iiMtloiUi n4 conwato tliM tholr Imo 
MceoMful MllotMo. JhiB trM4 mm r«vorM4 for tooeboro of hlfh 
ability^ elooooo. 

2. tffootlvo ctochoro of ldlr-»obllity cImooo wtro aoro ilkoljf thoa 
looo OMCCooofttl tooehoro to occopt prlvoto cootMto vtth tlioir otudonto, 
oopo€Ull|f^iboiit iyooco4—lc MCtoro. to hlgh-Niblllty clooooo tlM offoc^ 

tiiro toochoro woro mrm llkoly to dlocoyrog* Mch cootocto. 

■ 

3. fyccooofttl to|i*c|ioro of loir^obllltjr cImmo too4o4 to occopt aoro 
of elMlr oeiiiooto* ottoapto to or«ct oocUl comrorMtloM than laaa «uc* 
^eoaafttl taaehara/ la hlgli-ablllty claaaoa tba auccaaaful taacliara tMidad 
to dlacoarafo social lataraccloaa vlth tholr atudaata. 

4. Suceaf «*fttl taachara of loi^ablllty claaaaa vara aora llkaljr to 
raact aavaraly to tbalr atudaata* alababavlora. Succaaaful taachara of , 
K4^Hablllty ^^MMaa vara raraly crltldiad or thraataaad uarul^r atudaata. 

Ilia aktlcada data Indlcata that atudanta apparmtly Jtidgad thalr 
Bufllah aad aath.taachar by vary dlffctaat crltarla. As wa aotad abovot 
atudoata taadad to Ilka tha chara€t<»rl«tlca la thalr aath taachara that 
vara alaa aaaoclatad with acadaalc affactlvaaaaa. Tha atudaata taadad to 
glva blfhar ratlaga to tbalr lagUah taachara, but tha Cagllab taachara 
aba got tha hlghaat ratlaga Wra tha oaaa %ihp ahoaad raa^ct, concam, aad 
lataraat la tbalr atudMta, aot thoaa %iho vara acadanlcally tha aoat 



cie« •! ciM c«MlMr. ttttiMCs likW tMslwra ^ mn rated by tlia o b a a rrata 

aa affactiaaaca, OHrtttraac, aeadaMlealljr affaektva. eaapaKaac, aaclmaiaatlc. 

acc. Tliaaa raaulca ara af iacaraac far mo raaaaaa. Mrat, thay call ua 

chat cliara waa mom agti Mine ttatnaaa acitdaata and obaarrara abeiic 1*0 clia 

gtootf latllah taaehara war*. alCkm^h cha agraaaaac «aa Morally acraagar 

. • 
la aatli. tacoad, it la of iacaraac chac aoac af<^haaa varlablaa vara 

v 

Mwralacad to acadaaic af faccivaaaaa la lafll«k« ac laaac aa wa aaaaurad ic. 

( ■ 

■ Varlablaa ralacad Co caachara' orgaalaacloa* afficlancy* dladpliaa*. 
md MMSMMOC MChods v«r« gMwally uiir«lat«4 to atudmt ratlnt* of 
lAglUh tMctersg alth^h May of thooo varUbloa yara aaaociatad vlth 

a 

poalciva aCttdant ratlnia of sath tai^chara aod aca4anlc af factlvaoaaa la 
both MCh and latllah. 

Studanta ap^rantly did not Ilka for thair Intllah caachara to ba 
daaandint*' Loir*lnfaranca varlablaa aafoclatad with taachar quaatloolnit 
Incorracc anavara, probing^. crltlclaa» and auatalnlng faadback vara all * 
' oagacivaly ralacad atudaot ratlnga of thalr Bagllah ^taaehara. Our raaulta 
glva fav cluaa about vhat taachar aathoda tha atudaota did Ilka* Poaltlva 
raaulta teoog thaaa varlablaa vara fav and far bacvaan» and thay did not 
fall Into cohaalva pattartia. * . 

laauaa In taachlM ^nd laanilna> Tha data raportad In thla papar ara 
ralavant to a nunbar laauaa that hava occuplad raaaarchara on taachlng • 
On tha follovlnt pa^aa va will addraaa aavaral of thoaa laauaa » and try to 
aynthaalaa and Intarprat our f indlnga. Tha laauaa thar va will dlacuaa 
lacluda tha folloirlng: 



t. laflvMMllM^ iMtrMtlM 

}. CliMffMB aiBMplMrt ttmnwtmf tmi uak orlmcactoii) 
. 4« BMltat vttii staMprrlOT (tlMt f mi MMfMMt) 

S« NMlUlt ^ tMtffMtlM 

7. Um of M«iM mtf crlciclM 

•f OotttfMCiag cImo AiocuMl^i 

MlglMfr^Hor quoociOM 

h. A^roprUto tfifflcttlty lovolo for quootloM 

f 

c. folocclcm of otydonto (call outo, MOiwliMicooro« 
m4 voliMictoro) 

4. Accoptoaco of otydoot Idooo and coatrlbiicloM 
Choicoa of toachiaa — tlioda. Our obaarvora aav far Mora aaatwrk thaa * 
any ochar /oimc* trhlla tha name «oac coHMily obaarvad Mra lacturaa an4 
elaaa dlacuaaiooa. Othar foraata, auch aa clioaa daallng trich Indlvl4«iallsa4 
laatructioo, paar CuCorlng* taatlnt* laMa* ate, iiara obaanra4 fat laaa 
cooMolr. tn ganaral oiar data* aai^clally for Mth, aaas to lodlcata thkt 
wumy taachara vara aaalgnlng aora aaatnork than would hm idaal, and having 
too faw elaaa dlacuaalona. Tha Mth taachara who had aora claaa dlacuaalona 
and laaa aaaruorh vara ganarally aora af fd^tlva and ratad highar by thalr 
atudanta. 

Indivtdualigad inatruction> Hoat of ^ tha taachara In our aanpla uaad 

a 

Indlvlduallaad Ipatructional tachnlquaa raraly, although two othar achoola 
In tha diatrlct had coaplataly iodlvldualitad Mth progr«M. Our data 
indlcata that Indlvlduallsad inatructlon aa uaad in our aaapla %raa laaa 
affactlw than altamativa tachnlquaa* and i«aa ganarally unpopular anong 
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j^st*"* •'•'^rt or *^«Uir«tlo«' 

^ r***^ •« both hifh^r nurturaat «n4 hlfh*'' **iai-or Hot ittrptlstaily. 

cM* ihoM <l«>«Utt«t «^'» %««oei«'»^ %»lth both 

•^^r. |Mt ^t« •««P«rt ch« i*««'*ilMtlo«» •hout 

%04 cM of th*t ltutn»<ti<^- Thl« coo^'Hon v»» ■•t 

■•th 5|^.o«. ••pocl«l»y »»ltli-«bi»"'' "^th cl—^' 
*^*^t» •^•'•^l^y pr«r«'t«d , .llfhtly lonor 1*^1 of t-^ 

th^ «ar bo-lj'^do.lc-Uy i^^u th«r M''* l»o«ltiv« racing* 
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•S^^lf •••• ,it#»t<4 Mitf 4MMitai tMcMv. ^ •r«4«^c«lly 
*• ^ Him MlMff iMctor*. m4 %m ^•m4m4 to N t«f«i«» 

**^ti. I« mth cUMM. M ilw otWr hmi» *^ 

tmi»4 to ko «««40Alc«lty vflMti** to 
•H^j^^ ,,^4, ttntfoato. 

^ III! imiiiiiiiiiii L ••'Hor 

eorroUto4 with •ekttum u H' thim po»'*"* r«»«**^« 
*^ t0f»*'*^ 'or ■»i>io»» ocfct o oo w ii n tn tho P'»^t oH^r* 
e'^ ot Bisbohovlor «»ro toMroUy •^r^t^n^^ to •€hi»v*m n t , 

0^'* •''•cttv* toochoro *ioro rat«4 by tho o^^rt Wttor' 
m4 mat v«riobl«o 4«acrlblflt t««ciMr#' '••etIoM «• 
■**^l^l<^ •tmiflcontly ooooelotad trttH '^Mv^^^t. tMiofoU 

^^r^ *^ moru •ffoctlvo toocharo lioro obi* «rttli 
^*^|or ***** • «wiy «•»•» eottood •laiaua 'torupcioo* ''^y roo««o< 
c* '**^t ttisbohovlor* • "Ud roadon »uHititn to 
*" *^ ^« oovofoly **rtoM or P*»ol»to»« 

'•*'»»r than allow continual disruption, -j,^ M«ar« raactlons 
Bora llbfly to b« appropriata lo^gbiUty cla***** 
'^^^^ it*^* •^•^haWor -aa rora camton. 

yggjj^'^- ^t rite t taa ♦ Ma did oot km^p track of tha ou"*>ar of pataa , 
^atbO**' ^''^Ur. covarad. but «#a did find that uuccoafw* •ath taa^bar. 
•^•H^ tO ^•^•^nn ^ faatar paca in thalr rlaaaaa. msttm latar- 

.f*** acttdaota. aapaclally during cl»%m discuaalonn. ^od th^y 

'•H^ cO ^'^••a intarartlann nhortsr. Thay kapt cl*»a on taak. 
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and generally were not easily dlsCracCed from their academic purposes. 
Our results 8i4>porc chose* of Good and Grouws (Note 13}> %iho found that 
fourth«-grade teachers who kept (heir math classes moving at a faster 
pace were generally more effective. For English ve found no general 
pattern of associations betweep variables related to pacing and either 
achievement or attitude. 

Sustaining feedback. We have (ound earlier research at the 
primary level (Anderson et al. , In press; Brophy & Evertson, Note 2) 
that the us^ of sui^talnlng feedback, where the teacher *'stays with'* the 
student after an error and tries to elicit an Improved response, was 
positively associated with achlevenient In certain situations. In this 
study,' sustaining feedback w^s generally unassoclated or negatively 
associated with both achievement and attitudes. The difference In our 
results may be due to the fact that sustaining feedback, while It benefits 
the student who receives the feedbactc, also tends to slow down the pace of 
the class. In the primary grades, where students learn mainly from Indi- 
vidual Interactions with th& teacher, the slower pace. Is juistlfled in 
skill-learning si/uatlons. At the junior high school level, however, stu- 
dents are capable of learning much more from listening^ to class discussions; 
so slowing down the, discussion for th^e purpose of giving sustaining feed- 
back to a single student Is less often justified. 

Use of praise ^d criticism. We have found that teachers In the 
primary grades tended to .overuse praise to their students, especially non- 
specific praise that was given to students who had com^ to the teacher 
"asking for" praise of their work (Brophy fit Evertson, 1976; Note 2). Praise 
which specified what the teacher liked about the student *s performance, how- 
ever. Was positively related to* achievement .(Anderson et al. , In pfess). 



^It appears that at the Junior high level, teachers were wch less likely 
to be **gushy*' and to overpraise. In fact, the opposite problem vas libre 
cosBion. The move successful teachers ttoded to praise nore qf t6n during 
class discussions, saklng sure that their rtudents knew ffhen thay had 
■ade good contributions. The rat^s of private praise were generally 
unrelated to either achievement or attltud^. Academic criticism was 
very rarely observed aitd unrelated to achievement, though It was negaftvely 
related to studenf attitudes In English. 

Higher-order .guest Ions T Flanders (1970) and others have emphasized 
the value of questions that demand thinking on the p^rt of students rather 
than simple recall of facts. Our data provide very limited support for 
this position. Math teachers who asked more questions tended to be more 
effective, regardless of type. In addition, the proportion of process 
qu^tlons calllng>^for an explanation from the student wfis positively 
related to math achievement. Most of the quest Ions /asked were coded as 
product questions because they called fbr simple answers. . It Is vlrcually 
Impossible to tell In many cases ^at type of thinking a product question 
demands of the studeijt. For Instance, the question, "How many even- 
numbered primes; are there?" may Involve thinking about the set of prime 
numbers, but the teacher may also simply be asking"" the student to remember 
what was skid In the class the day before. It does appear that questions ^ 
Chat are too difficult or that slow down the pace of the class are 
Inappropriate, whether they are higher-order questions or not. 

Selection of students. Our data reveal that teachers' methods of 
selecting students to respond to their ^questions varied enormousl/ from 
teacher to teacher. The most comnonly observed methods were calling on 
nonvolunteers (an average of about 4SZ of the time) , calling 'on volunteers 
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(around 2SZ) oc c«l*l outs from students who had not been called on (around 



25Z), but different teachers used very different patterns of selection. 
High rates of calling on volunteers tended to be positively related to 



achlevendnt. Teachers who were able to use this method often tended to 
have good control over their classes and students who were Interested 
enough to answer. The practice of calling on nonvolunteers who were 
/ollowing the class discussion and knew the 'ansWefi^ appearejd not to be 
particularly harmful, but when teachers often called on nonvolunteers who 
answered Incorrectly, Is was a sign of trouble. Call outs/|vere very common 
In the classes that ve observed, and they were often related significantly, 
to both achievement and attitude « Thus the teacher's handling of call 
outs must be viewed as an Important Issue. The direction of the relation* 
ships, however, depended on the subject matter, the ability level of the 
st^sdents, what It was that the student said, the reaction of the teacher, 
and probably many other factors. Most teachers had rules discouraging call 
outs, but those rules obviously were not consistently enforced by many 
'^teachers. In some situations large numbers of call outs were apparently 
indications that the teachers had lost control of the class, while other 
teachecs were able to use call outs effectively to keep the class moving 
at a fast pace and encourage free student participation. 

Acceptance of student contributions and ideas. Flanders (1970) and 
others have emphasized the importance of accepting student contributions to 
class discussioos^ and allowing student ideas^ to play a major role in those 
discussions. Our data provide some support for this practice, but only in 
the context of d strong academic orientation and well-planned classes. 
Students tended to give lower ratings to teachers who often Ignored their 
contributions to class discussions, criticized them, or otherwise failed 
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Co gLm ihmm y eoyr co wldftlon/ TMcMn who of tan pralMd •titdont 
. contrlbittldM or othofwiio troot^d thm io a rmmfmcttul wnuMr (ovm if 
^ tlMy von vrdog) wnm gmorally ratad higlior bf thoir studanta. Th4 ' 
oaa of praiaa, aa ^'havo* notad abova, vaa pMlti^raly aaaoclatad with 
^acMay g — n t in both path and Bagllah, an^ taachars who -had high rataa 
of atudant inltiatad coaMota and quaatlona in' math claasafl vara acadM-* 
ically ttora affactiva in aath. Thara vara lialta, hovavar, to tha affac- 
tivanaaa of atudant participation. High rataa of irrelavant quaationa t 
and coBMnts, aspacially if thay vera callad out', vara aasociatad with 
lovar acadaaic af ftetivajiaas. 
laplicationa for Putura Raaaarch on Taathing 

He^nov turn fron diacusaion dnd intarpratation of the findings to 
brpadar diacuasion of classrooa.proceaaaa and procass^utcoae ralationahips 
aa thay ara affactad by grade level and other context variables. Bacall 
that this atudy vaa one of a series of related studies, and in particular 
vaa designed to replicate our earlier research at the sencond* and * 
third-grade level (Brophy & Evtertson, 1976; Note 2) aa closely as possible. 
It is instructive to consider the findings from this perspective. 

^^The kinds of classroom process variables included iti\ the todihg \ 
ayataa (level o^ question, type of response opportunity, quality of student 
anavar,'and type of teacher, feedback during public response opportunities, 
student initiated connents and questions, and various categories for priyata 
and behavioral interact j^ons and for teacher behaviors during such inter-" 
actiona) vare sale<^ted in i:he first place because they . seemed to be Impor- 
tai)t»in tha gradaa under study at the time (Brophy & Evertson, 1976; Note 
2). Tha riph set of findings derived from that and related studies at the 
aarly "gradaa indicate t^hat they vere, in fact, important. These same 



•tudlM mlmo llliuitraCMl thm value of our research strategy of spreaJing 
classroom observatloas across the school year and ualng adjuated scores 
froa an end'»of«*the«*]rear achlevcMnt teat aa the learning criterion. We 
were vorking at grade levela vbere curriculum and inatruction are rele- 
nt ively homogeneous coapared to later grade levela, and we concentrated on 
basic skills, where this is especially true. 

The flndinga from the present study underscore our contention that 
the teaching-gleaming aituation ia ao ((ijfferent at different grade levela 
that pontraating patterns of procea8--outcoaie relationships are to be 
expected, and differing research strategies nay be necessary to docuamit 
then. These inferences can be dram both fron the general differsr\ces in' 
numbers and types of findings between our earlier work and the preaent 
atudy, and within the present study, from the differences in findings 
bet%ieen the math and the English classes. 

A general difference in the atudies is that the earlier findings 
(Brophy & Evertaon, 1976; Note 2) were both more humeroua (a higher per- 
centage of possible relationships reached statistical aignif icance) and 
more interpretable (the findings fit together in large patterns and seldom 
were contradictory). We believe that much of the reason for this is that 
the various coding systems based on the original Brophy-Good dyadic system 
(Brophy & Good, 1970), including the coding system used in the present 
Junior High School Study, do a better Job of capturing classroom process . 
varfables related to learning outcomes, in the early elementary grades than 
they do at the higher grades. In the early grades, public recitation 
aituationa really are more like a aeries of dyadic interactions than a 
true gtoup leaaon directed to the group aa a whole, and the quantity and 

quality of theae dyadic interactions with eath individual atudent seass 

« 
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to 4«fMA tmdi.Mn hnmily m thm ^itiatity md ^iMlley of lotoroecloiiOp 
both piAlic mud prilroto* ttet that portlcolor otitdoiit oharoo villi tho 
^ f o di or» Md io «ttdi loM offoetod by nhot gooo oo lAoii that ^particular 
otiiteit la a rolatiipoly paaalva o h a ary ar and llataoar during tha tima 
iihan that taaebar la addraaalng cha group aa a whola or Caoch aora 
frafuantly) aaaa othar atudaat. 

Ihla gradually chigaa with Incraaalng grada laval» and by Junior 



hl^ achool* cha taach|:hg--laamlng altuatl||yhaa pratty wich changad f ron 
a aarlaa of dyadic Intaracclona oi^MrianaJLiy brokan by praaantatlooa to 
tha antlra group, to praaancatlona to tha antlra group* aa tha baalc aathod 
of Inatructloo/ aupplflsantad by follov up Intaractlona with Individuals 
(aapadally thoaa who ara having difficulty). 

lha dyadic coding ayatan vaa uaad In tha praaant atudy Inordar to 
rapllcata aa «uch td cha aarllar vork aa .poaalbla. Savaral cbangaa wara 
Introducad to taka Into account tha fact^at junior high atudanta 4nltl«* 
ata «ora quaatlona and coMants during public radtatlona than alaaantary 
atudanta do. Wt alao addad aora datallad catagorlaa for teachar handling • 
of apaclflc klnda of atudant ^alabahavlor, and va addad tha coding of tlaa 
apant In varloua Inatructlonal actlvltlaa,. Evan ao* tha coding ayataa 
r anain ad focuaad on dyadic Interact lona batwaan tha taachar and Individual 
atudanta. It did not allov lowlnfaranca coding of taachar bahavlor 
dlractad toward tha claaa aa a whola. 

ttofortunataly» ua aaaa to hava conflraad our faar that our raaaarch 
aathoda that hava baan au'ccaaaf ul In tha aarly alaatotary grad«a ara not 
aa* aueaaaaf ul aa tha taachlng-laamlng altuatlon ma^mm mumy froai atraaa ort 
baalc akllla and dyadic Intaractlona. It atlll la uaaful avan at tha 
Junior high laval for aathr vhara aklll laamlng aod ralatlva hoaoganalty 



of oirrleulim tad lutntctlooal mthodm is still obMnrsd. For Eaglloh, # 
tlio««li, thf^vSliUB of objoctivM addrosMd bocoM« too t^Mt to bo handlod 
by tradltldLAl ond-of-tho^-yoor toots, and tho rongo of Inotructidiuil 
aotbodo uood bocoMO too groat to bo capturod In a olnglo coding oystost 
ovon a vary coaplax ooo of tho aort (Mt wa hava baan ualng. Thaaa.cq^ 
aidaratlona call Into quoation a aathod of drying to link claaarooa pro- 
caaaoa aaaaurad ovor tha courao of tha school yaar to outconaa Maaurad 
at tha*and of the yaar, no Mttar hov cooplax tha Maauraaant of both 
processaa and outcoaoa might bo. 

Hara, it nay be aore appropriate (aa wall as ouch easier) to limit 
the scope of individual studies to particular aspects of teaching (preaen- 
tation of nav infbrMtlon to ttie claas;* conducting dlscuasions; revievring 
assignments), coding classroom events only during episodes related to the 
topic of atudy and uaing short term outcome criteria referenced to the 
teacher behavior being investigated rather than teats of general learning 
given at the end of the courae or the achool year. Linkage between claaa- 
room processes and scores on atandardised achievement teata ia deairable 
in many vaya, eapecially becauae of the high jface validity and credibility 
of the outcome criterion, but it just ia not a reaaonable expectation at 
the higher grade levela in aubject taatter areaa where a great variety of 
objectivea are puraued ^d instructional methoda are uaed across schools 
and daaarooma. 

One of the raaaona that the preaent r^aearclv model (collecting proceaa 
data acroaa tha length of the school year and relating then to end-of-the- 
year achievnent teat scorea adjuated with covariables) was selected In the 
lirst place waa that i^eaearch on teaching prior to the 1970*a had produced 
weak and contradictory reaulta. The Coleman report and aimilar sgudles 
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had ralMd mmtieuu qutstioas about vhathcr tMchem aade «inv siRnlf leant 
dtff«reiM*e in studant learning at a4l. and r4»vK-w<^ by RiittcnHhlnf (1971) 
and otbara poincad out Chat few taarhar behavior variables received ron- 
alatenc support as correlates of student learning, and noae of theM 
correlated at rongly sod without exception. This led to an emphasis on 
longotem QutcoMrs* especially standardiied achievement tests at the end 
of an entire school year. This alloiied Invest igstors to argue the genersl 
polct that teachera do in fact Mke a difference <aa veil aa the nore 
specific points Involved in ascribing thla difference to apedflc behavior) 

Thla has changed In the 1970*s« Issues hsve proliferated and the 
field la beccwlng recognlsably sore ccH^>lex as It becows «ore aophiatl* 
catad, but even ao» It Is clear that aoM teachera conalatently produce 
graater atudent learning than othara, and that certain taachar behavlora 
have conalatant positive or negative relatlonahlpa with learning outcoswa 
(Borlch, 1977; Good, Blddle, i Brophy, 1975). The specific Instructional 
■sthoda that are appropriate vary with grade level and other context varl- 
ablaa, as ve have aeen thare, but la clear that learning outcoMo ate 
clossly rslated to varlablea like the asount of dlract Inatructlon received 
(loaenahine* Mdte 17) and the aaount of tlae that atudanta apend engaged In 
acadaalc taskg (Boaenahlne « Berliner, 1978). With hlndalght, thla seeas 
obvious, but such data ifere necaasary to refute the aaaattiona, co—onplace 
In recant yaars* that Individual -dlffarencea 10 teachera and/or In teacher 
behavior did not algnlf Icaiitly affect atifdent leamtng. 

At thla atage in thf developMnt of the field, auch aaaertlona have 
baan rafotad. Wa nov recognlaa ifhat teacher behavior doea algnlf Icantly 
mttmct atudant learning, and detailed Infonsatloo abbut procaaa^-butcoUe 
ralatlooahipa la accuMlatlng. Conaaquently, the need to Include long-tern 
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4iff«ffMM* fa tMclMr MMVlor to 4if(«raacM U eh* tpfciflcs of 
MUKitlcn of steiUr ta^vsl fsttwM, loor^tMitt MtMMS tacoM 1ms 
<PHg p r lf > Itert l0 late nMos to tellava that diffarmcM is aubtla 
Mtf aitMtim •pacific taarbar babavior caa ba ahoM to aigaificaatly 
iaf luaaca lottftara oiitcoaaa. 

la tha Rtaaaat study, for axaapla, aaay claaarooa procaaa varlablaa 
coacaraad taacter bahavlor that occurred iafraqiiaatlyt s^cb aa taachar 
raactloaa to atudaata who fallad to raapoad to quaatloaa. Ivao tbough a 
faw alfBlflcaat ralatlomhlpa with and-of^-yfar achliiraas n t vara obaanrad, 

auch variables caa ba studiad aora affactlvaly tt#iog ahort^ara outcoMs 

• <i 

lika succasa la iaprovlng tha studaat's raapoaaa durlag that raapoasa 
opportualty and lacraasas or dacraaaas in tha quality of tha studant*s 
raaponsss lo tha laasdist e f utura. Othar Roaslbla short<*tarB outcoMS 
locluda studant attantlan» signs of uadarstandiag or coafusioa during tha 

lass<mt quality of quastioos askad by studaats, and parforaanca on follou 

ft 

up activltiaa that rsqulrad studants to draw upon knovladga thay had pre* 
suMbly gainad during tha laason. 

Thasa raaaarch stratagias should thava aora payoff than tha strategy 
attsaptad hara for linking tha claasrooa procassas to outcoaaa at higher 
grade levala and in subject aatter areas vhere standardised tests are not 
repreaantative in aaapling the curriculua objectives actually taught. 
Junior high achool Bagliah seeaa to fit this definition* Year-* long data 
collect loo aad uee of standardised 'tests and end-*of*year achiaveaent cri- 

N 

teria are uaaful in the early gradea and even at the Junior high level in 
aatb* although even h^re, short-*tera outcoaes probably are aore appro-* 
priate at thia atage. Year«long studies with long-*tera ouCcoaes have 

. 337 
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Mtakllsh^d that iadivlAuil tmtbmtm mtd pmrticulmt ^ttarns of toaclMr 
iMhairiOT dp mIui m iapprtant dittmtmem im mtuimkt lMniiiit» but thiry 
mmf hm9m tmdtmd # point of dMroMlog roturM irlth rMpoct to ostabllohlat 
Mv kaoirlodio about t— chlng offoctlvonoos. 

Ite foiloro of tho prooont otudy to find procoos varlablos uhleh oro 
coMlstontly rolatod to loog-^toni outcoaos in Englioh cloooost bowovort 
raloob troublosoMMthodological and aubatantlva laauas that trill not ba 
aaaily raaolvad. Tha noat inportant of thoaa iaauaa involvas fragnantation 
and lack of conaanaua aaong raaaarchars and anong paopla %rho vish to iapro9a 
tha quality of taaching. 

laaaarch on taachina is valuabla only if it raaults in tha davalopMant 
of concapts vhich ara applicabla to raal cla«sroona and vhich aid in the 
tanehing of inportant akilla and concapts. In tha praaant study and othars 

lika it ua hava avoidad tha problan of dafining **raal classroons** and 

« 

**iaportant skills and concapts** by uaing naturalistic sanplas of classr€>OM 
and standardisad achiavanent taats. Tha naturalistic sanplas vara prasuaad 
ta be typical of similar classroona throughout tha country, and the 
achiavenant tests neasured long-tern ouccones «#hich were generally conceded 
to be inportant. By untng these methods we were able to do productive 
resenrrh on rla»Aroom prorenn*** In nplte of the absence of ^ p«»radigfB or ' 
general agreement among reaearcherij nnd practionerH hh to which procesiieB 
or ahort-tem outcomes were sign]if leant . 

Tha lack of a paradigm becomes a significant problem, however, for 
atudias dona on a smaller scale and involving short-*tai^ outcomes. The 
numbar of poaaibla short-^tarm outcomes that can ba measured is immense, 
and thara saama to ba little consensus among researchers or practitioners 
as to which of thoaa outcomes are important and which are not. Similarly, 
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•tiadlM of •tibtlo^b#K^v3kor9 la spoclfic sltuatlou oftM involve « prior 
I i—lfMiH to a ccrtAla tMcSilnt aodol (ouch M diroct iMtructloo or 
iadivl4iijdiff i insLnictiOD). In tht mhmm$cm of. a gnorally agrood on 
tboorjr of roachlnt pod loaming^ tho possibility for frspMrntstloii of 
of fort is vsry grsst. 

It My bm that tha g^aataat valua of larga-acala atudiaa auch aa tka 
praaant ona vill ultlsataly lia not ao auch In tha laolation of important 
procaaa-^product ralatlooahipa aa In tha guldanca thay provida for tha 
daalgn of aora apaclflc aaallar acala atudiaa. Tha praaant atudy» for 
axaapla* la a adprca of daacrlptlva data vhlK pan ba uaad to claclda vhlch 
claaarooa fonuita and taachlng bahavlora occur of tan enough to ba «#orthy 

f further atudy. The praaant atudy can elao be uaeful In providing 
auggeatlona aa to when ahort-tan saaauresv auch aa atudent behavior or 
participation in claaa» are likely to be denonatrably aaaoclate^ with galna 
on More generally accepted long-tem outcoae aeaaurea auch aa achleveaant 
teata. 
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^'^^ ««laf fUW library '^tiM* to ••U. «id 



4MCiB* ^••^J Corr«i^^^ f^ctlv* T«JcMag rrofr«. 
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(tlorkiflt ^•''). ^ark. C»l«.: 8t«»'«^«« «««i«rch 



^^^uet f^yf>/.h. It««i|^c00* b. c.: AMrtcaa A«*o«UeioB 
for T««chw Education^ j,;;. 

^*i*U9|S5li4gj (WD taport 4O70). T«M»« Th« k^M«reh and 



-^t C«#««' 'or TMcl»«r Edue«ti<*» 1*78. 
^» «ad B«cM«*«i, T. ^oc«.,-pro<i««t rMtftcb In fourch-grada 



4 CfW**** ^* 



^^^2S^» P'«««»t«d at th^ annual "^tlng 6/ A^rlc* Muc*- 

Wnaareh A»«ocl.tlon- toronco. ^^^^s. 1978- 
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"^^thwMMra fay etiological A»«»cUtlon^ f^gagtou, Ap,tl 

15. ^'^t^^ <>»» ^'^^^li^ •ffocciv«nMs. A0 •KPTto iSLoS Lt— cl|g SJ ^»ctljg ' 
^^^.^ iaorrugtion in tfc^ rhird ^a-^j^ Stanford, 

^^if , C^**' 'or tdttCAtioMl RMMrch at St«»'or«l, 1978. 

t#5^''*^^'^^« lovitod addrM* tha aanu^l •aatlng 
**'*'lc«i» Rowrch AasocUtlon. nw April I'"* 
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